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During the official six-month period 
ended March 31, 1943 Chicago 
Tribune total daily circulation 
averaged 967,973 net paid. 

This was from 485,328 to 
676,409 more total daily circu- 
lation than other Chicago daily 
newspapers delivered. 

It was twice the circulation of 

any other Chicago daily news- 
paper—and more than any two 
other Chicago daily newspapers 
combined. 
B® On Sundays, the Tribune de- 
imlivered from 297,108 to 865,213 
lm more total circulation than other 
Chicago Sunday newspapers. 

It pays to advertise in the news- 
Paper more people read and want. 





Chicago Tribune 


Sunday average net paid total circulation during the official 
six-month period ended March 31, 1943: 1,272,263 


MORE 
TOTAL DAILY 
CIRCULATION 


than any two other 
Chicago daily news- 
papers combined! 
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Chicago DailyTribune DailyHer.-Amer. Daily News Daily Times Daily Sun 
967,973 482,645 432,782 399,054 291,564 


AVERAGE NET PAID TOTAL CIRCULATIONS OF CHICAGO DAILY NEWSPAPERS 
DURING THE OFFICIAL SIX-MONTH PERIOD ENDED MARCH 31, 1943 
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In complete accord with the National 
Paper Conservation drive, Goss offers its 
services and practical suggestions to publish- 
ers to help relieve the newsprint shortage, 
which daily becomes more serious. 


At the present rate of consumption, in 
1943 we will use 285,000 tons MORE than 
production, including all imports from Canada 
and Newfoundland. By the end of the year, 
stock in publishers’ hands (529,000 tons last 
November) will be down to the dangerously 
low figure of 131,000 tons. 


Much Goss press equipment now in use 
can be adapted to narrower width paper rolls. 
Our Engineering and Service departments 
are ready to help you in this and other means 
of saving paper . . . Please feel free to call 
on them. 
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In the town 
of Baltimore 


THE SUN 


AVER. NET PAID CIRCULATION 
for June, 1943 


Daily (M. & E.) Sunday 
342,918 259,084 
Gains over June, 1942 
Daily (M. & E.) Sunday 
10,619 18,767 


They Spend and They Save! 







“Shines Bright” 


HAND IN HAND for more than one hundred years, 
BALTIMORE and THE SUNPAPERS have shored the vary- 
ing fortunes of this “century of progress.” 


Kk * 


MORE ACCESSIBLE than any other Eastern port, for 
years BALTIMORE has linked \great inland industries as 
well as its own huge manufacturing plants with the 
markets of the world. 
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2nd War Loan was 72% over-sub- . 
scribed in Baltimore alone, in the 
amount of $146,461,828. 


Mutual Savings Banks report a new 
high in savings deposits, $237,162,- sities, the city is taking present expansion in stride— 
481, on Mar. 31, 1943. Baltimoreans keeping a wise eye on the future: planning NOW for 
SAVE as well as SPEND. security THEN. 


CLIPPERS TO PACKETS TO AIR-FREIGHTERS .. . 
world commerce is BALTIMORE’S birthright. Currently 
absorbed in wartime production of hundreds of ships, 
thousands of planes and countless other military neces- 


Inevitably .. . 


BALTIMORE is a MUST on any 
program of national advertis- 
ing, and the medium for reach- 
ing Baltimoreans is the one 
which is part of the very fiber 
of the city 


now as always....... THE 
) 


a BALTIMORE 
SUNPAPERS 
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Today 


Yes, the man and woman in indus- 
trial jobs today are safer than their 
predecessors of 1917. 

We hear a lot about work stoppages, 
injuries to skilled workers, vital hours 
lost because of accidents. Statistics, 
however, give definite proof that, in 
spite of the number of persons work- 
ing with machines for the first time, 
the frequency and severity of acci- 
dents have declined. 

The interesting thing about this de- 
cline is that it is due not alone to 
safety devices, improved tools and 
equipment, but in a much greater de- 
gree to a safety consciousness which 
has been built up through the years. 

The importance of the human fac- 
tor in accident prevention was pointed 
out almost thirty-nine years ago by 
The Travelers Insurance Company 
when it began its research and investi- 
gation to learn why accidents occur 
and how they can be prevented. The 
company discovered that ninety-eight 
percent of industrial mishaps arise 
from causes which can be eliminated. 








4 Or 4 


It also was the first to point out that 
every lost-time accident is four times 
as costly to the employer in lost hours 
and damaged material as it is to the 
insurance underwriter. 

One of the first conclusions reached 
was that workers must be educated 
and trained to avoid unsafe practices. 
This training has proved a tedious 
matter. It is difficult to make a man 
see that if he persists in a practice 
which seems a harmless habit to him 
yet which is potentially dangerous, an 
accident almost inevitably will result. 

Blocks of similar accidents were 
analyzed by Travelers researchers. In 
a group of three hundred thirty it was 
discovered that only twenty-nine 
minor injuries and one serious incident 
occur. Because no one can determine 
whether this serious injury will result 
from the first or three hundred first 
accident, the company’s Safety En- 
gineers endeavor to put a stop to 
dangerous practices before any acci- 
dent results. 

More than $51,000,000 has been 


Published in the interest of Industrial Safety 
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spent by The Travelers in assembling 
these and other facts. Their worth has 
been proved by Safety Engineers in 
practical application. The lowered 
accident rate is decisive evidence ofpith a 
their value. New situations arising People 
daily continue to bring unprecedented fo lik 
problems and add to the knowledge vb 
being accumulated concerning acci-But n 





dent prevention. a 

Today, hundreds of men and womelfops 6: 
in industry owe their lives to The 
Travelers $51,000,000 investment it! 
safety. | 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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0 over to the Garden sometime when you’re in who take their New York straight —lively, fast, electric 


ew York and see if you can spot the Park Avenue —and real. 


ger from the comfortable Far Rockaway housewife. Maybe you can effoed to tum your back on the twe 


and a quarter million home folks the 632,000* Journal- 
American buyers represent. 


ou can’t —because they’re sisters under the mink. 


ven so, smart fellows who make good money buying 
ertising space sometimes make the mistake of 


to classify people. 
like to reduce newspapers to a Typical Reader 


Okeh if you feel that way. 


But please don’t do it because you think people in 
mink don’t like hot dogs—with plenty of mustard. 
and assume that everyone who buys a given paper 


They do. That’s why so many of them also like the Journal- 
exactly like their idea of that thoroughly imaginary 
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American. 
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*On Sundays the total reaches 1,100,000 families. 
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rs inpne answer to that. 
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Amusement advertisers know the difference between money in the 


ising eople who live in less spectacular parts of town can and bank and money to spend. 


snted fo like spectacular news and gay banter about cafe society. So they put their money where it reaches not just buying power but 
ticket-buying action. 
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>mel Fops 632,000 daily* and beats any other evening newspaper in town. P. §.—It might also be mentioned that among all New York evening 
The 7 newspapers, the Journal-American is the only one with all three wire 
_ Pl you can know—all you need to know —is that these are people services—AP, UP and INS. 
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LARGEST EVENING CIRCULATION (NW NEW YORK 


| REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE RODNEY BE. BOONE ORGANIZATION 

















ALL AROUND THE TOWN, Manhattanites paying 


higher-than-average rents read The 
Women of families living in 50 apartment houses in the higher rental 
brackets were surveyed by an independent research organization, 


to determine the newspapers they 


Of the 1,021 who replied, 74.9% 


regularly on weekdays. (The ru 


76.7% of them read The New 
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ew York Times. 


ead. 

ead The New York Times 
er-up scored only 47.9%.) 

ork Times regularly on Sundays. 





(The second newspaper rated pnly 23.3%.) 
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3-Judge Court Hears Opening 
Argument in Suit Against AP 


By WALTER E. SCHNEIDER 


WITH A RECORD of some two mil- 

lion words compiled in the 10 months 
since the action was instituted, the 
Associated Press anti-trust case went 
into the hands of three U.S. Circuit 
Court judges in New York on Thurs- 
day for a decision after Department 


House, Foley Square, with the morn- 
ing devoted to government arguments. 
It was announced by Judge Learned 
Hand late in the afternoon that the 
hearing would not be permitted to run 
over to Friday. The court sat espe- 
cially for this case, as normally the 








Defense counsel with past and present presidents of AP at U. S. Court House, New 
York, before Thursday's hearing in anti-trust case opened. Left to right: Weymouth 
Kirkland, representing Chicago Tribune; Robert McLean, Philadelphia Bulletin, AP 
president; Frank B. Noyes, Washington Star, former AP president; Timothy N. Pfeiffer, 
chief of AP counsel; Morris Hadley, also of Milbank, Tweed & Hope, and Robert T. 


Neill, San Angelo, Tex., attorney, who 


of Justice and defense attorneys 
summed up points of fact and law at 
a hearing of oral arguments which 
lasted nearly six hours. 

No indication as to when the. de- 
cision may be expected was given by 
Judges Learned Hand, who presided, 
Thomas H. Swan and Augustus N. 
Hand, comprising the special expedit- 
ing court which heard the govern- 
ment’s motion for summary judgment. 

Both sides have indicated that the 
decision of this court will be appealed 
to the U.S. Supreme Court if trial of 
the case is not ordered. 

Briefs Filed 

Briefs supporting and opposing the 
motion for summary judgment were 
filed before the hearing by the De- 
ipartment of Justice and by Milbank, 
‘Tweed & Hope, representing AP, and 
by Weymouth Kirkland, counsel for 
co-defendants Robert R. McCormick 
and the Chicago Tribune. Digests of 
the defense briefs appear in this issue. 

government brief was reported in 
the June 26 issue of Eprror & Pus- 
USHER. 

A statement to the court by Timothy 
N. Pfeiffer, chief of AP’s counsel, that 
‘AP had not boycotted anybody in 
ts long existence,” categorically de- 
nied the government’s allegations that 
itis a monopoly. He said the gov- 
y™ament’s case would fall because of 

of evidence to support it. 

Mr, Pfeiffer, Robert T. Neill, repre- 
senting small AP members, and Mr. 

tkland argued for the defense after 

arles B. Rugg and John Henry 
Lewin, special assistants to the At- 
‘orney General, had presented their 
“tguments. 


The court specifically confined their 
orations to one day. The hearing 
opened at 10:30 a.m. in the U.S. Court 





represented small AP members in suit. 


judges are not on the bench in July 
due to vacations. 

Attending the hearing were Robert 
McLean, Philadelphia Bulletin, pres- 
ident of AP, and Frank B. Noyes, 
Washington Star, who was president 
of AP from 1900 to 1938. Both sat with 
an array of defense counsel. Other 
AP directors present included Mr. 
McCormick, George F. Booth, Worces- 
ter Telegram, chairman of the AP 


management’s special committee on 
the suit, and Paul Bellamy, Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. 

Marshall Field, editor and owner of 
the Chicago Sun, whose complaint that 
he was unable to obtain an AP mem- 
bership for his paper when it was 
started in 1941 initiated the anti-trust 
complaint filed last Aug. 28, was there 
with his counsel, Louis Weiss, and his 
publisher, Silliman Evans. 

Government Opened 

Arguments of contending counsel 
largely followed the briefs submitted 
to the “expediting court.” In their ad- 
dresses counsel placed emphasis upon 
those arguments which seemed to 
obtain special interest on the bench. 

Mr. Rugg opened the government’s 
pleadings, speaking for an hour and 
three-quarters. He alluded to the 
“odious and obnoxious features” of 
the by-laws, which he said were the 
main issue in the case. He denied 
that the government was seeking “dis- 
solution of the AP.” 

“We seek only to purify the AP’s 
operations from the effects of these 
by-laws,” he said. 

He further denied that the govern- 
ment is attempting to have the AP 
declared a quasi-public utility, as the 
AP alleged. “That is a legisative and 
not a judicial function,” he remarked. 
“Nor are we attempting in any man- 
ner to transcend the guarantees of the 
freedom of the press in the First 
Amendment. This is an ordinary 
garden variety of anti-trust case.” 

Mr. Rugg attempted to show that 
news is in interstate commerce, citing 
legal opinions to substantiate this 
claim. He also described as “a flat, 


bold boycott” the by-law provision 
that AP members may not furnish 
local news of spontaneous origin to 
any non-member. 

Thirteen associate members elected 
to AP do not have to observe the by- 
law ban on giving out local news, Mr. 
Rugg said. When the Chicago Sun 
attempted to obtain “string corre- 
spondents” around Chicago in 1941 it 
learned from one employe of an AP 
paper that his “hands were tied” even 
though he wanted to serve the Sun 
with local news from Quincy, IIL, Mr. 
Rugg said. 

Local News 

“The effect of this by-law is to pro- 
hibit any AP member newspaper or 
its employes from serving as a string 
correspondent,” he said. He added 
that Marshall Field unsuccessfully 
had attempted in 1941 to obtain an 
associate membership from AP. 

Questioned by Judge Swan whether 
any other news agencies have similar 
agreements on collection of local 
news, Mr Rugg said both UP. and 
INS have agreements, but they are 
not exclusive. Such restrictions on 
local news by AP “cannot be very real 
today” because AP in 1941 formed 
Press Association, Inc., and “every 
hour on the hour they dedicate news 
to the public on the radio via Press 
Association,” Mr. Rugg remarked. 

Later Judge Learned Hand won- 
dered, during another discussion of 
Marshall Field’s inability to purchase 
any of the big three picture services, 
why Mr. Field wanted a radio service 
too “if he can get it an hour later.” 


“Are the sanctions limited to that 
period?” he asked. Mr. Rugg re- 
sponded that the news report of a 
battle in the Pacific must be much 
more complete than that carried by 
radio. 

Judge Learned Hand asked Rugg if 
annulment of the article in the by- 
laws on exclusive news would satisfy 


(Continued on page 48) 





AP ‘Restraints’ Legal, 
Tribune Brief Declares 


THE “doctrine of ancillary restraints” 

—under which the seller may pro- 
tect the buyer permissibly under the 
law—was invoked for the first time in 
the Associated Press anti-trust case 
this week by the attorneys for co- 
defendants Robert R. McCormick and 
the Chicago Tribune. 

The ancillary restraints theory was 
made an important part of the Trib- 
une’s 51-page brief opposing the De- 
partment of Justice motion for sum- 
mary judgment, on which oral argu- 
ment was heard Thursday by the “ex- 
pediting court.” 

Ancillary restraints have been held 
legal in various types of industries, it 
was argued in attempting to show the 
court that “even strict public utilities 
are permitted to promulgate reason- 
able customer standards.” 

The various restraints alleged by the 
government were defended as fair and 
reasonable standards of eligibility and 
not “mere sham and fraud disguising 
a secret gentleman’s agreement.” 

“On common law principles, AP is 


not among those classes of industries 
which are obligated to take all comers 
without discrimination as to price and 
service,” the brief said. “The fore- 
going proposition is the very essence 
of this case. 

“We admit, as is claimed by the gov- 
ernment, that AP’s assumed contract, 
ancillary to the sale of its service, not 
to furnish same to a competitor of the 
purchaser is illegal if AP is obligated 
by general law to serve all equally.” 

The government is asking the “ex- 
pediting court” in the AP case “to as- 
sume legislative functions and _ to 
transform AP from private enterprise 
to public service” in the face of judi- 
cial and legislative decisions to the 
contrary, the Tribune attorneys de- 
clared. 

Attacking the government’s attempt 
to show that six states—Arkansas, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Nevada, Tennessee 
and Utah—have passed statutes re- 
quiring news agencies to serve all in- 
differently, thus indicating “a ten- 
dency or trend which should be fol- 


lowed by this court,” the opposing 
brief declared this move would be 
“judicial legislation against the AP.” 

“But these six states, unimportant 
in the realm of newspapers and news 
agencies, do not reveal the trend,” 
Mr. McCormick’s counsel asserted. 
“Not one of these statutes has ever 
been before the courts in any reported 
decision or in any unreported deci- 
sion of which we could learn. Con- 
trary to this supposed trend are New 
York, Indiana, and the United States.” 

It was pointed out that the Supreme 
Court of the United States “inveter- 
ately resist legislative extension of the 
quasi-public utility doctrine to call- 
ings other than the historical ones. 
Attached to the brief as Appendix C 
was an outline of the history upon 
which modern principles of “the du- 
ties of universal service” are based. 


“No calling is public unless it is (a) 
related to carriage with profession to 
serve all, (b) of the nature of inn- 
keeping, or (c) dependent on some 
public grant of monopoly or special 
privilege such as eminent domain,” 
the Tribune stated in denying that 
the AP is engaged in a quasi-public 
calling. 

“We consider Restraint Two (the 

(Continued on next page) 
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AP “RESTRAINTS” LEGAL, TRIBUNE BRIEF DECLARES 





continued from page 5 


so-called barriers to admission) so 
anchored in practice and in law that 
the deprivation of it in this case would 
amount to abridgment of freedom of 
the press,” declared the attorneys. 


“To forbid news agencies and news- 
papers to sell their product under the 
protection of Restraint Two when it 
is allowed in practically every other 
industry, is to discriminate against the 
press. 

“The press is subject to taxation but 
not to discriminatory taxation. We 
are willing to admit that the press is 
subject to the anti-trust laws, but not 
to discriminatory treatment under 
those laws. 

“The government apparently pro- 
ceeds here on the theory that the only 
industry mentioned in the Constitu- 
tion, and there immunized from gov- 
ernmental abridgment, shall be the 
only industry forbidden to sell its 
product on normal and customary 
terms.” 

“Don't Compete Hard" 

In denying that there has been 
monopolization by the defendants, the 
brief said: 

“Despite all the fanfare of monopoly 
in this case, the government has now 
confessed that the only monopoliza- 
tion practiced by the defendants was 
the monopolization for themselves of 
the beats and scoops obtained by de- 
fendant AP in competition with the 
other news agencies; such monopoliza- 
tion, it is claimed, is wrongful! 

“Compete, says plaintiff, but do not 
compete hard. This paradox is 
equalled only by the doggerel anent 
‘Daughter-clothes-limb-water.’ 

“Had plaintiff been able to show 
that AP’s beats and scoops vastly ex- 
ceed those of its competitors, the 
showing would tend to establish AP’s 
superiority; but plaintiff elsewhere 
treats AP’s alleged superiority. The 
beats and scoops argument is not 
merely a recherché method of argu- 
ing that AP is superior; for plaintiff 
says in its discussion of monopoliza- 
tion: ‘... the illegality of their con- 
duct (excluding competitors from 
beats and scoops) is not dependent 
upon a showing of the precise degree 
of the superiority of AP service over 
that of other news agencies.’ 


“Does it not follow that AP ought 
to cease violating the Sherman Act 
by ceasing to get beats and scoops? 
Or being unfortunate enough to ob- 
tain a beat, hasten to put it on com- 
petitors’ wires and thus deprive it of 
the characteristics of a beat? 


“Finally, does this fantastic theory of 
monopolization apply only to AP or 
does it also apply to the other news 
agencies? They too obtain beats. If 
the other news agencies are not im- 
mune from plaintiff’s monopolization 
theory, the absurd result is reached 
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that they are free to obtain and keep 
the fruits of their competitive en- 
deavor (beats and scoops) while AP 
is debarred from doing the same. If 
they are included in plaintiff's theory, 
then all news agencies are debarred 
from striving for excellence lest they 
perchance beat their competitors to a 
story. 
Dead Level of Mediocrity 

“Surely if this monopolization theory 
applies in the news agency arena, it 
will likewise apply to beats and scoops 
in the newspaper field, and in the 
broadcasting field; to beats in designs 
of motor cars; to superiority in all 
industrial enterprises. All must stag- 
nate on the dead level of mediocrity.” 

More than 1500 printed pages of re- 
quests for admissions, interrogatories 
and affidavits, most of them dealing 
with the subject of the alleged “in- 
dispensability” of AP and attempting 
to show that AP has active and grow- 
ing competition on which numerous 
newspapers have thrived, have been 
entered in the case, the court was 
told. 

“By and large AP is ‘better’ but not 
to a degree indicative of control, dom- 
inance or indespensability,” the brief 
said. “We are not feigning an issue in 
asserting that AP is not ‘dominant’ in 
the sense of ‘controlling.’” 

The court was told that the record 
is almost devoid of evidence wherein 
AP scooped its competitors, save for 
affidavits by Chicago Sun news exec- 
utives. In attacking these affidavits, 
the Tribune declared: “The whole 
trouble with the Sun is that it be- 
lieves the employment of a news 
agency will obviate any self-collection 
of news. (Marshall) Field claims tnat 
inability to get AP required him to 
hire Washington correspondents, for- 
eign correspondents, regional corre- 
spondents, additional photo services 
and other facilities. No metropolitan 
newspaper can by the employment of 
AP, U.P., INS or all of them eliminate 
the maintenance of its own Washing- 
ton bureau, its own foreign corre- 
spondents, its own local correspond- 
ents.” 

Exclusory Contracts Are the Rule 


The record also shows that exclusory 
contracts are the rule and not the 
exception in news agency and news- 
paper fields, the brief said. All fea- 
tures are contracted to be furnished 
exclusively to one newspaper in a 
community. 

“Exclusivity is the heart and core 
of newspaper competition,” the court 
was told. “True, a newspaper newly 
started is eager to obtain the features 
and news reports of its established 
competitors; it is glad to eliminate 
competition between itself and its pre- 
existing competitor. The under-dog 
newspaper wishes to share in the 
presses, distribution system, reader in- 
terest, good will of the older paper; 
this proves that competitive equality 
and inequality depend on exclusive- 
ness of writers, ink, paper, features, 
cartoons and whatnot. 

“But the newcomer in the instant 
case is not willing to share. The Chi- 
cago Sun purchases (New York) Her- 
ald Tribune and NANA news services 
under exclusory contracts. It pur- 
chases its features on an exclusive 
basis. At the very time it was com- 
plaining of inability to obtain news 
photos, it had sewed up a _ photo 
agency under an exclusive agreement. 

“The Chicago Sun Syndicate sells 
the Sun’s news and features to other 
newspapers on an exclusive basis. 
And the owner of the Sun also owns, 
publishes and sells a weekly magazine 
supplement (Parade) to other news- 


papers and agrees not to sell to any 
other paper in the field.” 

AP seeks no privilege under the 
New York Membership Law to violate 
the anti-trust laws, the Tribune as- 
serted, “but it does wish equality of 
competitive opportunity.” 

Declaring that the government must 
demonstrate the illegality of the basic 
AP contract if it is to win this motion, 
the brief argued: 

“If two publishers may jointly hire 
a foreign correspondent and may agree 
to exchange local news reports, then 
two or fifty or a thousand may do so 
unless the mere number of contrac- 
tors imparts some new element which 
is itself illegal. The government’s 
‘universal’ necessarily holds the basic 
contract to be illegal. The govern- 
ment must contend that the number 
of AP members is so great that new 
elements of illegality have come into 
existence. 

“These new elements, as nearly as 
we can make out, are: 

“(1) indispensability—shown above 
to be non-existent or at least honestly 
controverted. That mere superiority 
of coverage is not sufficient to impart 
illegality seems clear. 

“(2) monopolization of beats and 
scoops—this is merely the monopoliza- 
tion of one’s own excellence, shown 
above to be socially desirable and in- 
herent in every competitive industry.” 

Three Contractual Restraints 

The Tribune brief said all of the 
wrongdoing charged against the de- 
fendants simmered down to three con- 
tractual restraints ancillary to the 
sale of news reports by AP to its 
members and by its members to AP— 
excepting the Wide World merger and 
to a certain degree the Canadian Press 
contract. The government has asked 
the court to compel AP to divest itself 
of Wide World and to abrogate the 
AP contract with Canadian Press. 

“It is our thesis that the govern- 
ment’s whole case rests upon the 
validity of three conditions (contrac- 
tual restraints) which are ancillary to 
AP’s ‘purchase’ of news on the one 
hand and AP’s ‘sale’ of news on the 
other,” it was stated. 

“Restraint One”—the by-law provi- 
sions constituting a contract between 
AP and its members that the members 
will not divulge its news reports to 
non-members—“is ancillary to a main 
legal contract between AP and its 
member customers” and is “licit and 
reasonable,” the Tribune said, citing 
legal precedents. One of these was 
the case of INS v. AP, although post- 
publication property rights were pri- 
marily involved in this litigation, it 
was explained. 

“The government has abandoned all 
contention that Restraint One is un- 
reasonable,” the brief asserted. “It 
is, however, important in the instant 
case because Restraints Two and Three 
would have no efficacy, in fact AP 
news reports would have no value, 
should AP members prior to general 
publication be legally entitled to ped- 
dle such reports to the world. The 
legality of Restraint One is a con- 
sideration by which the legality of 
Restraints Two and Three is to be 
tested.” 

Restraint Two consists of the by- 
law provisions which, “implemented 
by custom, practice and self-interest,” 
are alleged to have the effect of a con- 
tract between AP and its members 
whereby AP is restrained from selling 
its news reports to any applicant 
newspaper in the field of a member 
without the consent of that member. 
“Restraint Two as alleged does not 
exist—the so-called three barriers to 
admission are reasonable standards of 
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July 15-17—North Caroling 
Press Assn., 7ist annual con- 
vention, Hotel Robert E. Lee, 
Winston-Salem. 

July 16-17—Georgia Press 
Assn., 57th annual convention, 
Atlanta. 

July 23-24—Virginia Press 
Assn., meeting, Richmond. 








membership not in any way condi- 
tioned upon consent of any member,” 
the Tribune said. 

Even assuming the existence of Re. 
straint Two, it is “reasonable and licit 
under all material facts and circum. 
stances because it is ancillary to g 
valid contract for the sale of news 
reports by AP to its member-custom.- 
ers and because it is reasonably de. 
signed, without injury to the public, 
to protect the members in the enjoy- 
ment of the news reports so pur- 
chased,” it was argued. “The seller 
of news reports may licitly contract 
to sell them only to one customer in 
a narrow field.” 

Restraints Called Reasonable 

Restraint Three—the by-law provi- 
sion or contract that members of AP 
will sell their news reports of local 
spontaneous origin solely to AP, like- 
wise is ancillary to the sale of reports 
of local news by the member to AP 
and, “under all material facts and 
circumstances, is reasonably designed 
without injury to the public to protect 
AP in its purchase,” the brief said in 
describing the standards of member- 
ship—which the government calls bar- 
—« reasonable, proper and bona 

le. 

“Since the early 1800’s it has been 
uniformly held by the courts that the 
manufacturer of a product might agree 
to sell it to a dealer in a community 
and synchronously bind himself to 
sell to no other dealer in the same 
community for a limited length of 
time,” the Tribune said in reviewing! 
the doctrine of ancillary restraints. 

“Such an ancillary restraint does not 
abridge competition. It enhances com- 
petition. The purchaser’s monopoly of 
the particular article in the particular 
community for a limited time is not 
opposed to the public interest. 

“This doctrine of ancillary restraints.) 
long known in common law, was) 
probably first enunciated in a Sher- 
man Act case by Peckham, J., in the! 
Freight Association case, 166 U. S. 2%, 
328 (1897), as well as by White, J.) 
p. 346 et seq., in his dissent which 
later became law. Afterwards it was 
clarified by Judge Taft in the Addyson 
opinion, and again by White, C. J,, in 
the Standard Oil case. 

“Recent decisions are: both majority 
and dissent in the Interstate Circuit) 
case and National Broadcasting ») 
FCC. The ancillary restraint doctrine, 
completely ignored by the gover 
ment, has been crystallized in Restate-| 
ment of the Law on Contracts, Section 
515 (e) and Section 516, and recog: 
nized by analogy in the price fixi 
exemptions in the Fair Trade Acts 
46 states. 

NBC-FCC Case Seen Significant 

“Most significant of all is NBC 
FCC, where radio chains were speci 
ically allowed to make ‘exclusivity 
contracts with stations wherein 
chain would agree not to furnish a 
other station in the community W! 
any program accepted by a 
outlet. Networks were allowed 
bind themselves not to furnish an a 
cepted program to another stati 
serving substantially the same art 
but were forbidden to bind themselv#) 
not to furnish another station in 

(Continued on page 46) 
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FOR JULY 10, 1943 


AP Brief Sees Free Press 
As Main Issue in Case 


LEGAL PRECEDENTS and argu- 
ments attempting to show the “ex- 
iting court” deciding the Asso- 
ciated Press anti-trust case that the 
judiciary is without power to require 
the cooperative newsgathering agency 
to serve all newspapers indiscrimin- 
ately were advanced by AP counsel 
this week in a brief opposing the gov- 
ernment’s motion for summary judg- 
ment in the suit. The brief, which 
asserted that the Department of Jus- 
tice had failed to make out a case, 
was filed with the three-judge court 
Tuesday, in advance of oral argu- 
ments heard Thursday. 

Abridgement of the free press prin- 
ciple would result if the court at- 
tempted to require AP, as a quasi- 
public utility, to serve all comers, 
defense attorneys argued. The Su- 
preme Court has held repeatedly that 
even legislative fiat may not convert 
a private business into a public util- 
ity, the brief pointed out. 

Government Regulation Seen 


“Under the guise of enforcing the 
anti-trust laws the government seeks 
to regulate the gathering and dissemi- 
nation of news in the same manner 
as it has regulated the business of in- 
terstate railroads, and in so doing it 
seeks directly to abridge the freedom 
of the press,” the court was told. 


“Freedom of the press does not 


| mean freedom from competition—it 


means freedom from governmental 
regulation or of interference with the 
means or mode of expression by 
newspapers.” 

In its pleadings that the motion be 
denied, the defense indicated that 
trial of the case was necessary to 
provide thorough examination and 
cross-examination of witnesses to 
material facts which it claims are 
genuinely at issue. The brief cited 
a decision by the Circuit Court of 
Appeals for New York which ruled in 
a summary judgment motion that as 
soon as it appears that there is really 
something to “try,” the court must at 
once deny the motion and let the 
cause take its course in the usual way. 

A digest of the AP brief follows: 
“In view of the factual issues, the 
situation resolves itself into one where 
either (a) the government can suc- 
ceed on this motion only on the hy- 
pothesis that the facts which it has 
alleged are for the most part im- 
material and their presentation so 
much wasted effort, or (b) the gov- 
vernment must fail on this motion be- 
cause such facts are both material 
and controverted. 

“Mediocrity or Worse" Likely 

“The basic relief which the govern- 
ment seeks is the abrogation of any 
condition or limitation upon the fur- 
nishing by AP of its service to any 
newspaper which may desire such 
service. Since the government on this 
motion can rely only upon uncon- 
troverted facts, it must rest its claim 
to such belief on the ground that AP, 
by virtue of the fact that it furnishes 
to its members a service which is of 
such quality that it may afford them 
a competitive advantage over other 
newspapers which are not members, 
must for that reason alone make its 
Service available to all newspapers. 

_ The claimed (government) objec- 
tive is equal opportunity for all news- 
Papers to compete, but the real ob- 
jective is quite otherwise. The gov- 
ernment does not seek equal oppor- 
tunity for every newspaper to do what 
others have accomplished; it seeks 


to bestow upon every newspaper the 
results of the accomplishment of its 
competitors. Equality of opportunity 
is thus translated into equality of re- 
ward; it is a direct penalty on present 
success and an effective brake on fu- 
ture enterprise. 

“Implicit in any attempted leveling 
of competitive advantages is govern- 
mental control and in the case of the 
press, this can lead only to medioc- 
rity or worse in a fundamental insti- 
tution of a democratic system. 

“The ultimate issue here is not AP 
as a particular entity, but whether the 
Federal government, for whatever 
reason, may interfere with the means 
employed by a large number of news- 
papers to collect and disseminate news 
for their mutual benefit, and to reg- 
ulate such means in order to foster the 
economic fortunes of other newspa- 
pers which the government may be- 
lieve to be laboring under some han- 
dicap. 

“The government seeks to become 
the arbiter of economic interests in 
the newspaper field and, should it suc- 
ceed, it would regulate that field no 
less effectively, albeit with more al- 
truistic motives, than did the English 
kings through their systems of licens- 
ing and taxation. 

“There are only two contentions 
upon which the government may 
ground its prayer for relief on this 
motion and it has vacillated between 
them. The first is that AP is a busi- 
ness affected with a public interest 
and thus obligated to serve all news- 
papers without discrimination. 

Not Within Sherman Act 


“Perhaps by reason of a belated 
recognition that this thesis can find 
no sanction in the anti-trust laws, 
the motion papers omit any reference 
to it, and in the government’s brief 
it is only parenthetically mentioned 
by way of arguing that if the reason- 
ableness of the AP by-laws were open 
to inquiry, the question of their rea- 
sonableness would have to be judged 
in the light of the fact that ‘AP has 
the characteristics associated with an 
enterprise affected with a public in- 
terest, and which, as such, is charged 
with the duty to serve all comers’— 
a rather lame epilogue to the allega- 
tions so boldly set forth in the com- 
plaint. 

“The other contention is that the 
restriction of AP service to its own 
members constitutes a boycott which 
is per se an unreasonable restraint 
of trade. This is the approach that 
the government adopts in the motion 
papers and the supporting brief; it 
has the virtue of nominally bringing 
the case under the Sherman Act, 
while still accomplishing the purpose 
of converting AP into a quasi-public 
utility. Seizing upon the word ‘boy- 
cott’ does not, however, obscure the 
fact that the government is endeav- 
oring to effectuate a social and eco- 
nomic theory which, whatever its 
merits, does not come within the com- 
pass of the anti-trust laws or of any 
other Federal legislation. 

“The government’s entire argument 
is based upon the premise that the 
purpose of the formation of AP was 
the suppression of competition in the 
publication of newspapers; that AP 
must be viewed in the same light as 
‘any group of traders’ who, by agree- 
ment or through the instrumentality 
of a trade association, combine to 
regulate competitive conditions in a 
manner which they could not ac- 
complish were they to act indepen- 
dently; that the: members of AP’ are 


competing vendors of an article of 
commerce; and that news is a com- 
modity not essentially different from 
an automobile or a bag of potatoes. 
On this premise the government 
seeks to bring this case within a line 
of decisions in which organized boy- 
cotts have been held to violate the 
Sherman Act. But the premise is so 
wholly at variance with the facts as 
to make inapposite the argument and 
the authorities cited in its support. 

Asserting that the challenged pro- 
visions of the AP by-laws are not 
shown to be in violation of the Sher- 
man Act, the brief said: 

‘If one newspaper in each of a 
dozen communities were to form an 
association along the lines of AP for 
the more economical and efficient 
collection and exchange of news for 
the mutual benefit of the several par- 
ticipants, the simplicity of the ar- 
rangement would render immediately 
apparent many of the fallacies which 
underlie the government’s contentions 
in the case. And yet the only dif- 
ference between such a cooperative 
endeavor and AP is the larger num- 
ber of newspapers engaged in the com- 
mon enterprise and the correspond- 
ing size of the personnel and physical 
facilities required to accomplish the 
desired result. The magnitude of 
AP’s operations does not alter in any 
respect the basic structure of the 
organization. 

Selection Not “Illusory” 


“We make no claim that a coopera- 
tive is sacrosanct under the anti-trust 
laws; we do claim that the cooperative 
character of AP is of vital signifi- 
cance in this case from the stand- 
point of the purposes sought to be 
accomplished and the results 
achieved.” 

The challenged provisions of the 
AP by-laws are ‘aimed directly at 
the preservation of the exclusivity of 
the AP news report and the conse- 
quent preservation of its value in the 
hands of the members who have pro- 
duced it,” the AP said. 

“If AP had placed no restrictions 
upon the admission of new members, 
the members would in effect have 
granted a continuing option to exist- 
ing and potential newspaper com- 
petitors to avail themselves of the 
service if it proved good, or to look 
elsewhere if it did not. 

“It is true that anyone can become 
a member of AP through the pur- 
chase of an existing membership, but 
it does not follow, as the government 
argues, that the right of selection of 
new members is thereby rendered 
illusory. The transfer of membership 
in AP as an adjunct of the sale of 
the paper owned by the member is 
a compromise between the ideal of 
unfettered selection and the practical 
necessity of preserving to members 
the possibility of recouping to some 
extent the investment which they 
have made in AP during the period of 
their membership. 

“It may open the door to the ad- 
mission of undesirable members, but 
it has been the view of the member- 
ship that the benefits accruing to AP 
through protecting the proprietary 
interests of members outweigh the 
attendant dangers. Experience has 
shown that relatively few members 
have gained membership in this man- 
ner. 

“If the admission of a new member 
should result, as in many cases it 
would result, in substituting several 
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financially weak newspapers for one 
which had been able to play a useful 
role in the cooperative enterprise, 
there would be a consequent deteri- 
oration in the service and a detri- 
ment to AP, its members generally, 
and the public.” 

The brief, asserting that member- 
ship restrictions have been not only 
legitimate but the results have been 
of admitted benefit to the public, said: 

“The significant thing is that 1,890 
new members have been admitted 
since the organization of AP; of the 
present members, some 200 were ad- 
mitted through waivers of the right 
of protest—a striking contrast to the 
picture of unmitigated selfishness 
which the government seeks to draw. 

The government has neither estab- 
lished that AP has monopolized the 
gathering and dissemination of news 
nor does it now contend that such is 
the fact, AP said. “It does argue that 
AP is ‘dominant’ or ‘predominant’ in 
the field, but if by this it means any- 
thing more than that AP is the largest 
news-gathering agency and that in 
the eyes of many newspapers the ser- 
vice which it furnishes is superior to 
any other, the government has failed 
to lay a factual basis for its conten- 
tion. 

Chicago Sun Boasts Cited 

“The Chicago Sun, on whose experi- 
ence the government rests its entire 
case, has operated for 18 months with- 
out AP service and, despite the 
grievous difficulties which are alleged 
in the affidavits filed in support of the 
motion, it boasts that it has achieved 
a greater circulation during this pe- 
riod than any newspaper previously 
launched in the U. S. and that it has 
the best coverage of news to be found 
anywhere. True, Mr. Field states in 
his affidavit that the lack of AP ser- 
vice have consumed ‘much of the 
energies and imagination of the staff’ 
of the Chicago Sun. If the bare neces- 
sity of devoting one’s energies and 
imagination to the task of commenc- 
ing a new business venture in com- 
petition with long established com- 
petitors were sufficient ground for in- 
voking governmental aid, we suspect 
that the history of this country would 
have been quite different. 

“Assuming for present purposes that 
the service of one of these three agen- 
cies (AP, U.P., or INS) is essential to 
the publication of a paper, the fact, if 
it be a fact, that certain members of 
AP have created local situations in 
which new entrants into the. field are 
or may be either barred or unfairly 
penalized affords no basis for com- 
plaint here. There is no suggestion 
that AP has had any part in creating 
such a situation and, since the mem- 
bers of AP are sued as a class, no re- 
lief can be sought for the individual 
acts of members which are unrelated 
to their rights and duties as members. 

“If AP were a vendor of news and 
the members were its customers, as 
the government contends, an agree- 
ment by AP on the one hand that it 
would not sell its news report to a 
competitor of the member and by the 
member on the other hand that it 
would not make the report available to 
other newspapers would not offend the 
anti-trust laws since the prohibition 
would have a reasonable relation to 
the value of the business of AP.” 

“The doctrine of partial or ancillary 
restraints of trade at common law was 
considered in great detail by Judge, 
later Mr. Chief Justice Taft in 
United States vs. Addyston Pipe & 
Steel Co. (1899) and the validity of 
such restraints has since been uni- 
formly recognized in construing the 
Sherman Act. 

“Since the value of a news report is 
admittedly dependent upon the degree 


(Continued on next page) 
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of its exclusivity, a contract to pre- 
serve such exclusivity is obviously re- 
lated to the preservation of the value 
of the seller’s property right. A 
fortiori, the members of AP can make 
similar prevision to protect the value 
of the property which they have joint- 
ly produced. 

“The government can point to no 
authority which would support the 
proposition that the challenged pro- 
visions of the AP by-laws are in vio- 
lation of the Sherman Act, let alone 
that they are illegal per se. The 
government must, therefore, show 
that either their purpose or necessary 
tendency has been unduly to restrain 
the collection and dissemination of 
news or the publication of newspapers. 
Every alleged fact which could be 
urged in support of that contention is 
directly controverted.” 

AP also declared that the acquisi- 
tion by AP of the stock of Wide 
World Photos, Inc., is not shown to 
have substantially lessened competi- 
tion. 

“The government concedes that 
there was no competition between AP 
and Wide World Photos, Inc., except 
with respect to AP members, since 
AP could not distribute news pict- 
tures to anyone other than a mem- 
ber. 

Legislative Act by Court Sought 

“The extent of the competition, if 
any, between AP and Wide World is 
squarely in issue, not only in the light 
of the clientele served by Wide World 
but also in the light of the substantial 
losses incurred by the New York 
Times in the operation of Wide World 
and its announced intention to dis- 
continue the service and to sell the 
business to no one other than AP. 
These circumstances, together with 
others showing the value to AP of 
certain of Wide World’s assets, not- 
ably the morgue, create a material 
issue of fact which precludes a sum- 
mary judgment directing the divesti- 
ture by AP of the stock of Wide 
World. 

“Neither has the Canadian Press 
agreement with AP been shown to be 
in violation of the Sherman Act, the 
brief asserted. The government re- 
fers to the contract as a ‘cartel agree- 
ment’ and likens it to a combination 
between competing sellers of an ar- 
ticle of commerce for a territorial di- 
vision of markets or a division of cus- 
tomers. The analogy completely fails. 
AP and CP are not competing vendors 
of the same or similar articles.” 

Contending that AP cannot be re- 
quired to serve all newspapers indis- 
criminately, the brief continued: “Al- 
though the government has edged 
away from its original allegation that 
AP is engaged in a business affected 
with a public interest and thus sub- 
ject to an obligation to serve all news- 
papers indiscriminately, and has care- 
fully phrased its prayer for relief in 
the negative, the government cannot 
by indirection obscure the real na- 
ture of the relief which it seeks. When 
the government asks this Court to de- 
clare invalid every provision of the 
AP by-laws ‘which imposes any con- 
dition, limitation or requirements 
upon admission to membership,’ the 
government is unmistakably asking 
this court to assume the legislative 
function of declaring AP to be a quasi- 
public utility.” 

The gathering and distribution of 
news is not affected with a public 
interest at common law, it was pointed 
out. “The legislatures of six states 
have enacted legislation purporting 
to require that news agencies furnish 
indiscriminate service to all newspa- 


pers. All but one of these statutes 
were enacted prior to 1914, but no at- 
tempt has ever been made to seek 
their enforcement. The conclusion is 
inescapable that existing and poten- 
tial newspaper publishers have not 
been as bereft of adequate news ser- 
vice as the government contends,” the 
brief said. 

Even if it had the power to do so, 
the brief contended, the Court should 
not impose on AP any requirement 
of indiscriminate service. 

“We submit that, both on principle 
and authority, this Court is without 
power to declare AP a business af- 
fected with a public interest and thus 
obligated to serve all newspapers 
indiscriminately,” it asserted. “Fur- 
ther, even if such power existed, this 
Court should not exercise a function 
which is essential legislative since the 
Court cannot well make the full in- 
vestigation which should precede the 
determination of so important a ques- 
tion of national public policy. 

“A news report is not a standard- 
ized article or type of service and 
thus does not lend itself to accepted 
regulatory techniques in the public 
utility field. “The relationship be- 
tween a news agency and the paper 
which it serves cannot by its very na- 
ture be the simple bilateral arrange- 
ment which is to be found between 
a public service company and its cus- 
tomer, where the latter is usually in- 
different as to the number and char- 
acter of the other customers served 
by the same company. 

Warns of Adverse Decision 

“We submit that if a legislature 
were to embark upon the task of 
regulating the gathering and dissemi- 
nation of news, it would be obligated 
to make such regulation apply equally 
to all those engaged in the field. 

“This Court has before it only AP 
and its members and, if it were within 
the power of the Court to regulate 
AP in the manner that the govern- 
ment seeks, it could not similarly reg- 
ulate the other news-gathering agen- 
cies which are today serving one-half 
of the newspapers in the country. 

“If the Department of Justice is 
sound in its contentions, AP is but 
one of several newsgathering agen- 
cies which are prejudicing the public 
interest, but the remedy which is 
sought would offer at best but a par- 
tial solution. An attempt to initiate 
a piecemeal program of this character 
should not receive judicial sanction.” 

The AP also contended that a re- 
quirement of indiscriminate service 
would abridge the freedom of the 
press. “We believe that this issue is 
one which the Court need not decide 
since, apart from constitutional safe- 
guards, this Court has no power to 
grant the basic relief which the gov- 
ernment asks,” the brief said. “If, 
however, we should be in error as to 
this, the considerations which we have 
discussed must enter into the deci- 
sion of such issue. 

“Although the government in its 
motion states that the question ‘pre- 
sents a pure question of law,’ the 
court must first appraise the probable 
effects which the conversion of AP 
into a quasi-public utility would have 
in fact on the publication of news- 
papers in the country.” 

Under the guise of enforcing the 
anti-trust laws, the AP brief asserted, 
the government seeks to regulate 
the gathering and dissemination of 
news in the same manner as it has 
regulated the business of interstate 
railroads, and in so doing, it seeks di- 
rectly to abridge the freedom of the 
press. 

“It is obvious that any decree of 
this Court which made the service of 


AP available to all newspapers could 
not be self-executing. Either this 
Court or some governmental agency 
appointed for the purpose would have 
to act as arbiter of the controversies 
which are now settled by the popular 
vote of those who have voluntarily 
associated themselves in the prosecu- 
tion of a common enterprise. The 
news report would inevitably become 
the subject of governmental control, 
whether judicial or administrative, 
and freedom of the press would be 
impaired at its most vital point. 

“It is pure sophistry to argue that 
the government in this suit is en- 
deavoring to assure the freedom of 
the press and that it is AP and its 
members who have in fact abridged 
that freedom by circumscribing the 
opportunity of existing or potential 
newspaper publishers to compete suc- 
cessfully with AP members. On such 
reasoning, every newspaper publisher 
who sought to outdistance a rival 
would be similar at fault. 


“Freedom of the press does not 
mean freedom from competition—it 
means freedom from governmental 
regulation of or interference with the 
means or mode of expression by 
newspapers.” 

Restraints “Appropriate" 

In conclusion, the brief said: “Not 
content with bringing a suit which, 
in its major aspects, is without prece- 
dent, the government has taken the 
unprecedented procedural step of 
moving for summary judgment 
alleging that the voluminous rec- 
ord discloses ‘no genuine issue 
as to any material fact.’ This singu- 
lar averment overlooks, among other 
genuine issues, an ultimate question 
of fact which is determinative of this 
case in so far as the anti-trust laws 
are concerned. 

“The ultimate issue is whether the 
alleged restraints are reasonably 
adopted to the accomplishment of a 
legitimate purpose. The government 
charges that such restraints have as 
their purpose and effect the sup- 
pression of competition in the pub- 
lication of newspapers. It is the 
position of the defendants, supported 
by substantial proof, that the re- 
straints do not have either such pur- 
pose or effect; that they are not only 
appropriate but necessary to the crea- 
tion and maintenance of a service 
which the government recognizes to 
be of exceptional quality; and that 
the basic relief which the government 
seeks would suppress competition 
rather than foster it, and at the same 
time would destroy the distinctive 
character of AP and of the vitally im- 
portant service which it has fur- 
nished the American public. The en- 
tire record in this case reveals the 
sharp cleavage with respect to this 
fundamental issue. 

“In this complaint the government 
asks this Court to assume the legis- 
lative function of throwing AP open 
to all newspapers without the oppor- 
tunity for the investigation which 
should precede the determination of 
so important a question of public 
policy and which cannot be had with- 
in the limitations of the judicial proc- 
ess; by its motion the government 
asks this Court to go one step further 
and deny to the defendants even the 
limited investigation which is avail- 
able in a judicial proceeding.” 

The AP brief was signed by Albert 
G. Milbank, Morris Hadley, Timothy 
N. Pfeiffer, Edgar P. Baker, and 
Einar B. Paust, of Milbank, Tweed & 
Hope, AP counsel, and Robert T. 
Neill, San Angelo, Texas, attorney 
for the Special Committee of Asso- 
ciated Press Members in Small Com- 
munities. 


Senator Taft Hits 
Suit Against AP 


Declaring that the administration 
has a “general passion for government 
control” that threatens the freedom of 
press and radio, Senator Robert Taft, 
Ohio, urged July 7 that Congress re. 
define the authority of the Federal] 
Communications Commission, and said 
that those who brought the govern. 
ment suit charging the Associated 
Press with monopoly “show a reckless 
disregard for freedom of the press.” 
Senator Taft declared: 

“The present administration has 
shown no concern for freedom of the 
press at home. The suit brought 
against the Associated Press under the 
Sherman act shows the attitude of the 
administration that the press and dis- 
tribution of news shall be subjected to 
the same kind of rules as the manu- 
facturer or the chain store. 

“Regardless of the legalities of the 
case, it is clear that the policy which 
directed the bringing of this suit is 
part of the general passion for gov- 
ernment control.” He said it is his 
opinion that attempts to abridge the 





freedom of the press thus far have | 


been frustrated. 
sistence of our people has prevented 


any great progress toward actual sup- | 
pression of the freedom of newspapers | 


and magazines,” he added. 


MARINES SELL ADS 


Attanta, Ga., July 6—The slogan, 
“Tell It To The Marines” was reversed 
here last week when the Women 
Marines told it to the Atlanta adver- 
tisers to the tune of 41,000 lines in the 
Atlanta Journal’s special Marine Edi- 
tion on June 29. In a two part section 
of 24 pages each, the Journal special 
Marine section was featured by news 
and feature stories on the latest re- 
cruits to the nation’s fourth division 
of the petticoat armed forces. Ma- 
terial was supplied by Major Meigs 
O. Frost in charge of the Marine of- 
fice here. Journal solicitors were ac- 
companied on their advertising ac- 


count calls by a pretty and nattily }. 


dressed woman Marine who told the 


virtues of Journal advertising in no } 


uncertain terms. 
o 


SPECIAL AD BROADCAST 


Director of War Mobilization James |, 
F. Byrnes will join other Washington |... 


leaders in a special broadcast to the 


business men of the nation on July | 


14, explaining the role that advertising 
can play in creating a better organ- 
ized home front, the War Advertising 
Council announced this week. The 
broadcast will be aired at 1:15 P.M, 
EWT, over 138 stations of the National 
Broadcasting Company. In addition 
to Justice Byrnes, speakers will in- 
clude Donald Nelson, chairman, : 
Marvin Jones, War Food Administra 
tor; Elmer Davis, director, OWI; and 
Chester J. LaRoche, chairman, Wat 
Advertising Council. 


N. C. PRESS TO MEET 


W. K. Hoyt, business manager 
the Winston-Salem (N. C.) Journél 
and Sentinel and president of 
North Carolina Press Association, has 
announced that Sir Gerald Camp 
G.C.M.G., British minister to 
United States, will speak during the 
association’s annual convention to 
held on Friday, July 16, in Winston- 
Salem, N. C. The press associatio® 


conclave is expected to get under way P 


at the Hotel Robert E. Lee July 15 
will continue through the 17th. 


“The ingrained in- | 
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THE NEW BRONCO BUSTER 


HIS WHIPPING BOY! 


L. F. van Zelm in the Christian Science Monitor 


Harold Talburt in the New York World-Telegram 





WHERE'S ELMER? 


Robert York in the Louisville Times 





350 from OWI 
Wash. Office 
Seek Other Jobs 


62 State and 
Regional Bureaus 
Also Closed Down 


WasuincTon, July 7—The Office of 
War Information, under the dictate of 
er Davis is to stick strictly to the 
date of the Congress in closing up 
ional offices, curtailing motion pic- 
operations, and generally closing 
wn the activities frowned upon by 
e Congress. 

No effort is to be made to secure 











In fact, they have all been 
told that they are “fired” as of July 15. 


The OWI did not ask that they be 
transferred to other activities. There 
ale some 350 altogether destined to 
Beek other employment or who al- 
ready have found that employment. 
They were told simply that their tour 
of duty was up, but that they could 
take all of the anuual leave to which 
ney were entitled. This latter pro- 
ided many immediate releases, and 
he boys and girls with no hope of re- 
istatement took a quick walk for 
acation, or another job. 
62 Regional Officers Closed 
The domestic field offices were 
laffed largely by newspapermen who 
new the local field. There is a gen- 
al shortage in their profession, but 
Mme pay may not be as high. 
all, 62 state or regional offices 

rere closed. These offices put out 
or the newspapers and the public in 
ielr territory orders, amendments, 
fatements and other data from the 
"ar Labor Board, the War Produc- 
Hon Board, the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, and others, having strict- 
¥ local application. These will now 
nave to come from Washington, or not 
all. Other agencies of government, 
ere they are able, may absorb some 
H the personnel. The OWI is deter- 
mined to cut clean on the Congres- 
onal “directive.” 





Press, radio and advertising are to 
be kept within the allowance. These 
are to be discussed in forthcoming 
conferences to see what can be done 
to carry-on. Volunteer services may 
not be accepted unless they can or 
may be carried to fruitition. Co- 
operating committees on these activi- 
ties as well as those of magazines and 
books are on a volunteer basis. It 
remains to be seen whether money 
will be available to carry out the ap- 
proved ideas submitted. 

An advisory committee of newspa- 
per editors and publishers will meet 
with the OWI Tuesday July 13 to 
consider the situation. The committee 
was announced this week by Palmer 
Hoyt, head of OWI’s domestic branch, 
and consists of: 

Roy Roberts, managing editor of the 
Kansas City Star; L. L. Winship, man- 
aging editor of the Boston Globe; Geo. 
W. Healy, Jr., managing editor, New 
Orleans Times-Picayune; Paul Bel- 
lamy, editor, Cleveland Plain Dealer; 
Mark Ethridge, editor and publisher, 
Louisville Courier-Journal; Gardiner 
Cowles, Jr., editor and publisher, Des 
Moines Register and Tribune; Fred 
Gaertner, Jr., managing editor, De- 
troit News; Wilbur Forrest, managing 
editor, New York Herald-Tribune; H. 
D. Paulson, editor of the Fargo Forum. 


Albert Swinsky, Jr. 
Dies in Dallas 


A career begun in 1910 as a route 
carrier ended July 6 when Albert 
Swinsky, Jr., vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Dallas (Tex.) 
Times-Herald, died in a hospital at 
the age of 46. 

From the time he first began carry- 
ing the Times-Herald, Mr. Swinsky 
had never been associated with any 
other organization. In 1914 he left 
the circulation department and en- 
tered the advertising office. In 1921 
he was made advertising director. 
Following the death in 1941 of pub- 
lisher Edwin J. Kiest, Mr. Swinsky 
was elevated to the position which 
he held at the time of his death. 

Mr. Swinsky had been under treat- 
ment since May 11, when he suffered 
a fall at his home. Death resulted 
in- 


from complications of internal 
juries. 
Mild-mannered and shy, he pos- 


sessed a subtle sense of humor and 
though he was never a “joiner,” he 
had many friends in all parts of the 
country. His wife died several years 
ago. Survivors include his father, 
a brother, and four sisters. 

He also held the title of president 
of KRLD Radio Corporation, a Times- 
Herald subsidiary. 


“Zenger” Church 
Is National Site 


St. Paul’s Church, in Eastchester in 
Westchester County, New York, which 
last year was rededicated as_ the 
American Shrine of the Freedom of 
the Press and the Bill of Rights, has 
been designated as a national his- 
toric site, Secretary of the Interior 
Harold L. Ickes announced July 6. 
The Secretary described the edifice as 
“one of the finest surviving examples 
of the Eighteenth Century English 
parish church.” 

The church was founded in 1665 
and is close to the old village green 
where, in 1733, an election was held, 
for the truthful reporting of which 
John Peter Zenger was thrown in jail. 
His subsequent acquittal was hailed 
by speakers at the rededication cere- 
monies in May, 1942, as one of the 
steps that led to the establishment of 
the first article of the Bill of Rights. 

The American Newspaper Publish- 
ers Association and the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors shared 
in the establishment of the church as 
a press shrine, and some time ago 
plans were announced to erect, in St. 
Paul’s grounds, a permanent Zenger 
memorial. 

Basil O’Connor, former law partner 
of President Roosevelt, who also has 
taken a personal interest in the 
church, was chairman of the dedica- 
tion committee when the restored 
church was rededicated. Arthur Hays 
Sulzberger, publisher of the New York 
Times, represented the national com- 
mittee of newspaper men, headed by 
James Wright Brown, president of 
Epitor & PUBLISHER. 


TRIB FASHION CONTEST 


The Chicago Tribune has announced 
its fourth annual American Fashions 
Contest, with deadline for design 
sketches set for midnight, Aug. 1. 
Awards totaling $3,000 will be given. 


Attu Navy Chief 
Praises Photogs, 


Correspondents 


Admiral Kinkaid Commends 
Newsmen Who Took Part in 
Assault on Japs There 


Rear Admiral T. C. Kinkaid, Com- 
mander, North Pacific Forces, U. S. 
Navy, has commended the conduct 
and the work of nine Navy war cor- 
respondents and photographers who 
took part in the recent operations 
against Attu, Captain Leland P. 
Lovette, Navy public relations officer, 
has announced. 

The men, whose editors received 
identical letters from Admiral Kin- 
kaid, are: 

Eugene Burns and William Worden, 
Associated Press; Clarence L. Hamm, 
AP Photos; Howard Handleman, In- 
ternational News Service; Russell 
Annabel, United Press; Keith Wheeler, 
Chicago Times; Robert Sherrod, Time; 
Sherman Montrose, Acme Newspic- 
tures, and Charles Perryman, News of 
the Day. 

Admiral Kinkaid said in his letters: 

“During the recent joint Army- 
Navy operations against (then) Jap- 
anese-occupied Attu in the Aleutian 
Islands, Mr. of your staff 
accompanied the military and naval 
forces in the assault against and re- 
covery of this strategically important 
bit of American territory. 

“Reports from the combat zone in- 
dicate that Mr. conducted 
himself in such a manner as to win 
the respect of all officers and men 
with whom he came in contact. His 
accounts of the actions were written 
in the front lines and were, in fact, 
‘first hand.’ 

“The Commander North Pacific 
Force desires to commend Mr. 
for his fine spirit and cooperation.” 


a 
“SMOKES” FOR YANKS 
The Waukegan (Ill.) News-Sun 
“Smokes for Yanks” campaign re- 
cently netted approximately $2,400, 
enough to provide nearly 1,000,000 
cigarettes to Yanks overseas. 





Staffs See Bombing Trips 
As Futile, Kennedy Says 


AP’s North Africa Chief, Home First Time 
Since 1938, Says Bob Post's Loss and Poor Play 
Given Stories Cut Such Forays to Minimum 


THE POOR PLAY given to “how-I- 
almost-got-killed-today” stories of 
bombing trips, coupled with the 
tragic loss of Bob 
Post of the New 
York Times in a 
raid on Wil- 
helmshaven, has 
reduced such 
forays by war 
correspondents 
in North Africa 
to the minimum, 
according to Ed- 
ward Kennedy, 
Associated Press 
chief for that 
area, who has 
just returned to 
the States from 
years abroad. 
“Those stories have been overdone 
and the correspondents know it by 
now,” said Kennedy, who made four 
trips in bombers, the last one to 
Crete on Jan. 2. “So it got to the point 
that a trip didn’t mean much unless 
it had a brand new twist. All the 
correspondents are perfectly willing 
to take reasonable risks, but their in- 
structions are that they shall not take 
needless risks. They can get good 
eye-witness stories from pilots and 
crews after raids. And after all, 
thousands of Americans in the armed 
forces, particularly the Air Force, 
are risking their lives every day too.” 
More Parachuting by Writers? 


Asked whether any correspondents 
were following the example of John 
Thompson, Chicago Tribune, first cor- 
respondent to jump with paratroops 
last November, Kennedy said none of 
the AP staff had jumped to date. 
“But,” he added, “some of our staffers 
are ready to do it if it’s worth 
while.” 

Despite numerous furloughs, news 
staffs in North Africa now aggregate 
65 to 70 Americans and Britons, he 
estimated. All are on edge over the 
threatened invasion of Europe, but 
it’s anxiety over whether they will 
be able to get to the fronts that’s 
bothering them, not fear. 


“All assignments are on a voluntary 
basis and all the boys want to see 
action,” the AP bureau chief said. 
“It is hard to hold them at head- 
quarters.” 

Before the Allied conquests of 
Italian islands off Tunis is brought 
about pooling of news for the first 
time since the November invasion, 
all correspondents had put in their 
names for such assignments. Noland 
Norgaard of AP was chosen by lot 
for the Pantelleria story and the other 
correspondents were fretful that they 
won't see similar action for some 
time if this system is continued. 

May Allow More Reporters 

Kennedy indicated that more than 
the present limit of six correspondents 
might be allowed to AP and the other 
major agencies if a number of bridge- 
heads to Europe are established in 
ensuing months. In this eventuality 
AP would be able to draw upon two 
accredited correspondents in the Mid- 
dle East, working out of Cairo, and 
one in Northwest Africa. 

AP has its headquarters in Algiers 
in a house used as office and home 

by the entire AP staff. It was for- 
merly a love nest for the French mis- 


Edward Kennedy 


Algiers after five 





tress of a wealthy Arab sheik. Ken- 
nedy, formerly Cairo chief, arrived in 
Algiers March 15 after covering the 
British 8th Army’s advance in re- 
lays with another AP man. 


Kennedy took over the 8th Army 
assignment at El Alamein and covered 
it to Benghazi. At Tripoli he relieved 
Don Whitehead and accompanied the 
victorious British to the Tunisian 
frontier, where Whitehead again took 
over. Kennedy flew back to Cairo and 
covered Prime Minister Churchill’s 
trip to Tripoli after its fall. From 
there he went to Algiers. 


Whitehead and George Tucker, also 
of AP, were almost mobbed in the 
Tripoli ghetto by throngs of Jews who 
hailed the correspondents, wearing 
British uniforms, as their “deliverers.” 
Most of the Jews there, about to be 
moved to concentration camps, were 
freed from the restrictive anti-Semitic 
laws of Tripoli when the British came 
in. 

Kennedy was anxious to talk about 
his staff rather than himself. During 
the past six months he had been oc- 
cupied largely with headquarters 
work, directing this staffs from Cairo 
and Algiers. In addition to Norgaad, 
Whitehead and Tucker, he spoke 
highly of the work of Daniel DeLuce, 
who is temporarily in charge of Algiers 
during his absence; Hal Boyle, Joseph 
Morton, Paul Lee and Wes Gallagher, 
who recently fractured a vertebra in a 
jeep accident and is now home on 
leave recuperating. Gallagher will be 
in a cast for five months. 

One of the most tragic incidents of 
Kennedy’s North African career oc- 
curred when half a dozen packages 
from home arrived for Edward 
(Harry) Crockett after the AP naval 
correspondent was killed in a Medi- 
terranean torpedoing last February. 
Among the things Kennedy found in 
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the packages were two “dear daddy” 
notes from Crockett’s small children. 
At Mrs. Crockett’s request the pack- 
ages, containing cakes and cigarettes, 
were distributed among American 
soldiers in hospitals. 

Crockett Memorial Fund 

Six naval correspondents at Alexan- 
dria contributed £5 each to establish 
the “Harry Crockett Drinks for Sailors 
Fund.” It was to be used to treat 
sailors at an Alexandria bar as long 
as the fund lasted. 

Kennedy, 38 and a bachelor, has 
been in the thick of big news abroad 
since he covered the Spanish civil 
war in 1937. He covered World War 
II or the events leading up to it in 
Hungary, Rumania, Yugoslavia, 
Greece, Italy, Turkey, Palestine, Syria, 
Libya and Egypt. He joined the 
AP in Pittsburgh in 1932, went to 
Washington six weeks later, and in 
1935 he was sent to Paris. He also 
was in the Rome bureau before and 
after the war in Spain. 

Born in Brooklyn, he gave up plans 
for a career in architecture to take his 
first newspaper job on the Syracuse 
(N. Y.) Journal. Later he worked on 
the Newark (N. J.) Star-Eagle, was 
Washington correspondent for the 
Paul Block newspapers, worked on 
the New York Herald Tribune’s Paris 
staff and was city editor of the New- 
ark (N. J.) Ledger before he joined 
AP. 


Brazilian Publishers 
Feted in New York 


Twelve leading Brazilian publishers 
completing a tour of the U. S. arrived 
in New York July 2 and were hon- 
ored at various functions during the 
week, They will go to Washington on 
July 12. 

They visited the New York Times 
plant and called on Charles Merz, edi- 
tor, and later were guests of Joseph V. 
Connolly, president, and John Brogan, 
foreign sales manager, at a King Fea- 
tures Syndicate luncheon at the Wal- 
dorf. Joseph T. Mackey, president, 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company, was 
host at a dinner given them in the 
Roosevelt Hotel July 8. Robert (“Be- 
lieve It or Not’) Ripley also enter- 
tained the visitors at a cocktail party 
at his apartment. 

The Associated Press also is giving 























U. S. NEWSPAPERMEN VISIT SWEDEN 


This is one of the first photos of the group of newspapermen who recently visited 
Sweden as guests of the Swedish Government to survey conditions there. Shown in 


Stockholm, left to right: Charles Edward 


Gratke, Christian Science Monitor; Nat 


Barrows, Chicago Daily News; Marquis W. Childs, St. Louis Post-Dispatch; Edmund 
Blair Bolles, Washington Star, and Raymond Clapper, New York World-Telegram and 


Scripps-Howard columnist. 


Elmer Peterson, NBC, who also made the trip, is not 


shown. 





A 
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a luncheon for the publishers on Sun. 
day, July 11, at the Marguery Restay. 
rant, with Charles Nutter, managj 
director of La Prensa Asociada, the 
AP’s Latin American subsidiary, as 
host. 

The Brazilian guests are Hugo Bar. 
reto, editor, O Globo, and treasurer of 
the Press Association; Joaquim (Ca. 
margo, political editor, Folha Da Noite 
and president of the Syndicate of Pro. 
fessional Newspapermen of Sao Paulo: 
Dr. Andre Carrazzoni, director an 
editor, A Noite, Rio de Janeiro; Elias 
Chaves Neto, editor, A Noite, Sao 
Paulo; Dr. Belisario De Souza, con- 
tributing editor, Jornal Do Brasil, and 
director of Editora A Noite. 

Also Dr. Casper Libero, director and! 
owner, A Gazeta, Sao Paulo; Wilson 
Lins, editor, O Imparcial, Baia; Matai 
Machado, editor, O Diario, Belo Hori- 
zonte, in the state of Minas Gerais,ppti 
Motta Lima, editor, Correio Da Manhafi 
Rio de Janeiro; Arlindo Pasqualinjfi 
editor, Folha Da Tarde, Porto Alegre; 
Romeu Ribeiro, editor, Jornal Do 
Commercio, Rio de Janeiro; Dr, 
Simoes Filho, publisher, A Tarde, 
Baia. 










































Nelson Denies 
WPB Censorship 


Newspaper publishers can prints 


Nelson, WPB chief, said in Washing-gra 
ton July 7. Replying to the chargep 

made a day earlier by Representativep 
Melvin Maas of Minnesota that then 
WPB was using conservation restric-farg 


ship to newspapers, Mr. Nelson de- 
nied that any sort of censorship was 


statement had been made public thatlewsp 
Mr. Nelson had accepted his recom-ferhay 
mendation that the WPB’s final de-fhe pn 


newsprint should be made public, The 
probably in the Federal Register. B 
said this procedure would be satis- 
factory. 

s 


Congressman Hits 
Paper Allotments 


Representative Robert A. Gran 
Republican of Indiana, told the House¥ 
this week that certain metropolitan 
newspapers are getting such large® | 
extra newsprint allowances _ that 
smaller papers are denied their right- 
ful share. 

He said 501 newspapers were 
granted 124,241 tons of newsprint in 
excess of their quotas, and that — 
this total, six big city papers re" 
ceived 41%. ine | 

He told reporters the power tf | 
grant or deny newspapers 
amounts of paper “was too great a 
authority to be left to the whim of 
one man or organization.” <A 
cific formula must be worked out tt 
determine which newspapers get et 
tra newsprint and how much, he 4 
clared. “Otherwise freedom of th 


the 
rency 
nd, 4 
ALL 
latio; 
acLe 


press itself is in danger,” he said. “y 
” latioy 

TITLE CHANGED | 
WasuHincTon, July 8—The “Whitt nt, 
House Press Conference” under thal. 


designation today became a thing ¢ ect 
the past and in the future meeting) 

of news gatherers with the President] Fre 
will be known as the White HousPérche 
Press and Radio conference.” ThePent ¢ 
change was suggested by Walt Dennis FCentl 
chief of the news bureau of the Ne-—4" 
tional Association of Broadcasters F*P* 
and was made effective by Secretat) Eowy 
Stephen B. Early. 8 me 
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 — 


Bri, A. Papers 

voit Ask Optional 
Pro- s 
alfnsertion Dates 
Elias} Three Dailies Ask 


, ny Advertisers for Five 


con 
l,and) Consecutive Dates 
r and) Three Los Angeles newspapers, the 


Vi miner, Herald and Express, and 





Matafimes, have requested national ad- 
Hori.ertisers to provide five consecutive 
‘erais pptional insertion dates on all inser- 
fanha ion orders, except for Sunday inser~ 
alin fions, effective with issues of July 12. 
Jegre: Whi procedure will avoid expense 
1 poand delay of wiring for authority to 
. Dr e insertion dates. The newspa- 
Tarde pets emphasized that every effort will 
arate. made to meet the first insertion 
te specified on the order. 
Cooperation of all advertising agen- 
jes in presenting this request to ad- 
Yertisers was asked June 29 by the 
los Angeles Newspaper Publishers 
print sociation. 

























r Pro-| Publishers hope to be able to stay 
ithin newsprint quotas by this pro- 
am which would permit them to 
ontract or expand editions to fit cir- 
umstances. They point out that in 
any instances a single additional 
arge-size advertisement necessitates 
creasing the day’s issue by two 
ges with consequent increased con- 
ption of newsprint. 


“Due to enormous increase in popu- 
by theetion incidental to the huge war in- 
stries in Los Angeles and conse- 
chiefsfuent increase in circulation, the 
wsprint problem is more acute here, 
thaps, than in any other part of 


al de-fhe nation,” declared D. D. Durr, 
ion dfhairman of the association. 
public The Daily News is not altering its 
er. a dvertising policy. 
| Sani “We already have put into effect 
heasures designed to effect compli- 
ce with spirit and letter of WPB 
gulations,” said Robert Smith, gen- 
al manager. “These measures have 
ieved satisfactory savings of news- 
Grant#int. In a statement of policy pub- 


ed in Eprror & PuBLISHER last 
pril, the News pledged itself to keep 
s columns open ‘on an unrestricted 
asis to all types of display adver- 











right. ing, local and national.’” 
rims Among Advertising Folk 
that 


REDERICK I. LACKENS, advertis- 
|, Ing manager of The Hays Corpora- 
wer #0, Michigan City, Indiana, was 
; * sud ected president of the National In- 
reat a 1 Advertisers Association, Inc. 
him off the Central Regional Wartime Con- 
A spegrence at the Hotel Statler, Cleve- 
“out ted, June 25. 


get ex-§ A. L. Benner has joined the public 


he tions department of Ketchum, 
of od & Grove, Inc., Pittsburgh 
said. Fvertising agency. Bender has oper- 
_fis own publicity and public 
lations agency in Newark, N. J. for 

past 10 years. 
“uphi eatGanese OrMISTON, vice-pres- 
that ederal Advertising Agency, 
med c., has been elected to the Board of 

neeting = 

resident | Frep H. Garpner, formerly in the 
. HouwPerchandising and research depart- 
» TheBent of Sherman K. Ellis, and more 
DennisFently research manager of Bu- 
he Na & Co., has joined the Research 
casters, ent of McCann-Erickson, Inc. 
-cretary F. Tuayer, eastern advertis- 


Manager of Advertising Age, has 


resigned to become publisher of Tide. 
He replaces David Frederick, who is 
entering government service. 

Rosert F. Decen, for the past ten 
years merchandising director and 
vice-president of Kenyon & Eckhardt, 
has become an account executive with 
Ted Bates, Inc. 

CuHartes M. Kinsotvine has joined 
the Philadelphia office of Newsweek in 
an advertising capacity. For the past 
six years he has done promotion work 
for Sunday Supplement magazines in- 
cluding This Week and Parade, and 
was previously associated with United 
Press as foreign correspondent, busi- 
ness representative, and news wire 
editor. 

Wrtiam A. Yoett has resigned as 
promotion director of Parade Publi- 
cation, Inc., to join Young & Rubicam 
as a market researcher. Before join- 
ing Parade, Yoell was director of re- 
search for M & M Ltd. and was at 
one time associated with Hearst 
Magazines. 

Ricuarp T. Ney, formerly with the 
industrial division of RCA'-Victor, 
with N. W. Ayer and assistant adver- 
tising manager of Carpenter Steel Co., 
is now associated with Lawrence I. 
Everling Advertising Agency of Phila- 
delphia, heading up an industrial ad- 
vertising division. 

Besste GALBRAITH, formerly with 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., has joined 
the copy department of Benton & 
Bowles. 

GRAHAM Ronrer is about to begin 
his duties as the new advertising and 
sales promotion manager for Bald- 
win-Hill Co., Trenton, N. J., manufac- 
turers of insulation materials. Rohrer 
was recently elected president of 
Eastern Industrial Advertisers of 
Philadelphia, and was elected vice- 
president of National Industrial Ad- 
vertisers Association at Cleveland in 
the last week of June. 

Georce D. Beck, who served six 
years as account executive with 
Geare-Marston, Inc., has been com- 
missioned a lieutenant (j.g.) in the 
U. S. Naval Reserve. 

Frep ScHNEIDER, former advertising 
manager of record and phonograph 
department of RCA Mfg. Co., Camden, 
N. J., has joined the copy staff of 
Aitken-Kynett. 

Tuomas L. Greer, who has been with 
Blackett-Sample-Hummert since 1936, 
has been appointed to an executive 
position in the Chicago office on the 
General Mills account with responsi- 
bility for Gold Medal Flour and Kix. 

Russet F. Crark has joined H. W. 
Kastor & Sons Advertising Company, 
Inc., Chicago, as an account executive. 
He was executive head of Erwin, 
Wasey & Company’s English organiza- 
tion for 12 years, in charge of that 
agency’s 11 European offices. 

Wavuitau La Hay, until recently 
amusement and radio editor of the 
Chicago Sun, and former radio pro- 
ducer, writer and actress, has joined 
the radio department of N. W. Ayer & 
Son, Inc., New York, to do radio pro- 
gram promotion. 

New additions to the copy staff of 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., in the educa- 
tional department, are Norma M. 
Hunter, a graduate of Beaver College, 
Jenkintown, Pa., and Berry McLaucH- 
LIN, Wellesley ’38, who has been a 
member of the faculty of Episcopal 
Academy, Philadelphia. 

R. Van Nostranp, formerly with 
Lord & Thomas and the Katz Agency, 
is joining the media department of the 


Philadelphia office of Ivey & Ellington. 


Wirwram F. Frevtper, of Fielder, 


Sorensen & Davis, was installed as 
president of the San Francisco Ad- 
vertising Club at a meeting June 30. 

Les Mosetey, formerly with Bow- 
man, Deute & Cummings, has joined 
the staff of Foote, Cone & Belding, 
San Francisco. 

Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer, San 
Francisco, announces the appointment 
to its staff of THap S. Swerman, who 
was recently advertising manager of 
Lucky Markets in Oakland, Cal., and 
prior to that on the staff of the Oak- 
land Post-Enquirer. 


Wm. Wallace Heads 
Ad Bureau Committee 


William Wallace, advertising man- 
ager of the Toronto Star, who took 
office last month as president of the 
Newspaper Advertising Executives 
Association, has been named chairman 
of the Advisory Committee of the 
Bureau of Advertising, ANPA, Frank 
E. Tripp, chairman of the Bureau, 
announced July 8. Mr. Wallace suc- 
ceeds William Ellyson, Jr., of the 
Richmond Times-Dispatch & News 
Leader, who remains, however, a 
member of the committee. 

Named vice-chairman of the com- 
mittee is Henry W. Manz, of the Cin- 
cinnati Post, succeeding Col. Leroy 
W. Herron, of the Washington Star. 

Also appointed to the committee are 
James R. Brumby, Atlanta Journal, 
and Stuart M. Chambers, St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, both new members of 
the group, together with Henry M. 
McClaskey, Louisville Courier-Jour- 
nal & Times; Don D. Patterson, 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers, and C. 
E. Phillips, Rockford (Ill.) Morning 
Star and Register-Republic, who re- 
main in office for the new year. 


4 Newspaper Men 
Elected to Ad Council 


At a recent meeting of the War 
Advertising Council, four newspaper 
executives were elected sponsor-mem- 
bers of the Council. To insure more 
active participation by the groups that 
have underwritten the Council, one 
sponsor-member was elected for each 
$5,000 contributed. Newspapers have 
contributed more than $20,000 to the 
support of the Council and the fol- 
lowing four sponsor-members were 
thus elected: Edwin S. Friendly, gen- 
eral manager of the New York Sun; 
Buell Hudson, publisher of the Woon- 
socket (R. 1.) Call; Frank Tripp, gen- 
eral manager of the Gannett News- 
papers and chairman of the Allied 
Newspaper Council; and William A. 
Thomson, director of the Bureau of 
Advertising, ANPA. 

There are 25 sponsor-members di- 
vided as follows: five for advertisers; 
five for agencies; newspapers, four; 
magazines, four; radio, four; and out- 
door, three. 

Mr. Friendly and Mr. Hudson are 
directors of the Council, being two of 
the seven directors representing 
media. 


HEADS WOMEN IN ADV. 

At an election of the Council on 
Women’s Advertising Clubs, held June 
30 at the 39th annual meeting of the 
Advertising Federation of America at 
the Waldorf-Astoria, Sally Woodward, 
in charge of consumer relations, De- 
partment of Public Service, General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, was elected 
chairman. This election automatically 
makes Miss Woodward a vice-presi- 
dent of the AFA. 


Phillies’ Ads 
Pay Off in 
Park Attendance 


Baseball Club Finds 
It Pays to Advertise ” 
To Fans ‘e: 


It is still true, according to the man- 
agement of the Philadelphia National 
League baseball club, that it pays to 
advertise. Drawing three patrons this 
year for every one of the 1942 season, 
the Phillies over last weekend passed 
their total 1942 paid admissions rec- 
ord, going 6,552 over last year’s total 
paid attendance of 230,183. 

That advertising has played a lead- 
ing part in this gate record is the con- 
tention of the management. Since the 
Phillies launched an advertising cam- 
paign with a much-talked about 
“Thank You” advertisement in Phila- 
delphia newspapers on May 25, they 
have used virtually every form of ad- 
vertising—newspapers, radio, direct 
mail, posters, ticket agency help, pub- 
licity, and a blood donor promotion 
whereby passes were issued to per- 
sons donating blood to the Red Cross. 

With N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., as 
their agency, the Phillies addressed 
special swing-shift ads to war-work- 
ers. They have made a specialty of 
day-of-game ads, special ads for 
ladies days, night games and double- 
headers. Radio was used with a 
special 10-minute program on KYW’s 
Musical Clock program. The blood 
donor promotion got more than 2,800 
pints of blood in exchange for passes 
to games. 

A weekly publication, “The Phillies 
Scoreboard,” has been sent to men 
and women in the armed services. A 
series of ball club news stories under 
the title “Phillies Patter’ has been 
used by a group of dailies and week- 
lies in the Philadelphia area. All in 
all, it has been the most unique ad- 
vertising campaign in the history of 
Philadelphia baseball history, and 
paying rich dividends. 





Campaigns and Accounts 


THROUGH Lennen & Mitchell, Inc., 

Lenn & FINK is expanding its ad- 
vertising campaign for Pebeco Tooth 
Powder. A small newspaper appro- 
priation was first used, but as distri- 
bution and sales grew, advertising was 
increased, and today 134 papers in 
more than 100 cities are used. The 
new campaign will include magazines. 

Catvert DisTILLers Corp., which for 
the past six months in cooperation 
with the OWI has promoted home 
front campaigns in its advertising, will 
devote much of its July space to War 
Bonds and Stamps. Ads will run in 
220 newspapers and numerous maga- 
zines. In addition, Calvert’s “Metro- 
politan Moments” ads, running in 50 
newspapers in larger cities will ap- 
pear this month using War Bond copy. 

Park & TitForp Distiuers, INc., 
continuing the institutional advertis- 
ing campaign launched _ several 
months ago, this week released new 
copy to 75 newspapers in 60 cities 
through Charles M. Storm Co. Sizes 
vary from five full columns to 250 
lines on four columns, and dominat- 
ing illustration of the ads is a re- 
production of headlines from newspa- 
pers published during the five wars 
that have occurred since Park & Til- 

(Continued on page 16) 
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Printers Resume Work 
After One-Day Strike 


Providence Dispute on “Over-the-Scale” Pay 
Referred to WLB After One 
Evening Bulletin Issue Was Suspended 


PROVIDENCE, July 7—Under order 
from the War Labor Board and with- 
out compromise by the company, com- 
positors of the Providence Journal at 
a meeting tonight voted to return to 
work after causing suspension of pub- 
lication for one afternoon of the Eve- 
ning Bulletin. This avoided suspension 
of the Providence Journal, which 
would have broken a record of con- 
tinuous daily publication of 114 years. 
Return to work was voted after Al- 
fred J. Whittle, regional officer of the 
International Typographical Union, 
had told the men at a meeting tonight 
they should go back to work and leave 
the matter for settlement to the War 
Labor Board. Previously Whittle had 
insisted, despite advices from WLB, 
that this would not be done and had 
assured the local compositors that 
their strike was backed by C. M. 
Baker, president, and the executive 
council of the ITU. In a statement 
yesterday, however, Baker informed 
the Associated Press that he had not 
heard from or communicated with the 
local union since the War Labor 
Board entered the case. But Mr. 
Baker and Mr. Whittle were in com- 
munication today. ; 
The Providence Journal Co. said 
that its lawyers had been instructed 
to advise it whether the company has 
a case under the common law or the 
War Labor Disputes Act for suit to 
recover civil damages incurred in the 
-day strike. 
orThe mad announced that all 
other employes than its compositors 
would be paid in full through the pe- 
riod of the suspension and that all 
news dealers and news boys had been 
protected by the company against loss. 
Telegrams from the three interna- 
tional A. F. of L. unions with which 
the Journal Co. has contracts iIn- 
structed their union members to dis- 
regard the compositors strike and to 
remain on duty prepared to fulfill 
their contractual obligations. The 
company said that it did not have a 
single case of absenteeism reported 
among its more than 650 other em- 
ployes during the period of suspension. 
Sevellon Brown, naan = 
r, in a statement sald, on 
seenliins circumstance about this 
strike is that up to the moment the 
men walked out under sanction from 
ITU Representative Whittle, their 
work in the composing room went 
along with complete efficiency. In 
fact our Tuesday evening paper had 
to go up four pages to accommodate 
special advertising in anticipation of 


the suspension. At very short notice 


our compositors met this emergency 
and carried through every edition ab- 
solutely on time. I am confident that 
when the men return we will find the 
same excellence of service in our 
composing room.” 

It is understood that the War Labor 
Board will present the dispute to a 
fact-finding panel in Boston in the 
near future and that from there the 
case will go to the newspaper panel 
in Chicago for recommendation and 
thence to the War Labor Board in 
Washington for final decision. When 
the strike began at 7 a.m. today, a 
picket line was ordered outside the 
Journal building, but at 10 o'clock it 
began to rain and by noon the picket 
line was abandoned. 


The Journal Co. in a statement to- 
night reiterated its charge that fac- 
tional political interests of the state 
which have been condemned in the 
editorial columns of the Journal for 
abuse of power have spent their 
money to foment this strike. 

“Of this we have incontrovertible 
proof, including the files of a weekly 
political publication backed by Mayor 
Thomas P. McCoy of Pawtucket, 
which has crusaded to bring this strike 
about,” said the company statement. 
“We feel that our men have been mis- 
led. They were given legal advice 
that an arbitrator’s decision, finding 
against the company as to over-the- 
scale payments to some of our men 
ended and invalidated the entire con- 
tract even though the arbitrator him- 
self said that he did not make any 
such finding and that so far as his 
decision was concerned, the contract 
was still in force and effect except as 
to the extra pay procedure as to 
which he had found against the com- 
pany. The arbitrator had directed the 
company to submit this matter to the 
War Labor Board under the Wage 
Stabilization Law and this the com- 
pany had done. That a lawyer could 
advise a client that such arbitral pro- 
cedure invalidated a whole contract 
speaks for itself. The International 
Typographical Union representative, 
Mr. Whittle, accepted that advice and 
recommended strike action on that 
ground. 

“Clearly this was a case that re- 
quired prompt intervention by the 
War Labor Board, and although we 
regret that such intervention could 
not be effected in time to prevent a 
suspension of publication, we are ap- 
preciative of the fact that the board 
did use its powers to get these com- 
positors back to work and restore es- 
sential newspaper service to the peo- 
ple of Rhode Island in this war emer- 
gency.” 

(Note.—A discussion of the points 
at issue in the Providence strike ap- 
pears on page 52 of this issue.) 


HENDERSON WITH BIOW 


Leon Henderson, former OPA ad- 
ministrator, has become economic 
consultant on post-war advertising 
problems to Biow Co., New York and 
its clients. His position with Biow is 
part-time, and he will continue as 
chairman of the board of editors of 
~- Research Institute of America, 
ne. 





EDITOR & PUBLISHEF 


STOCK CHANGES HANDS 

In an exchange of stock, Mrs. W. S. 
Mudd has become owner of the 
Gadsden (Ala.) Times .and B. H. 
Mooney owner of the Rome (Ga.) 
News-Tribune. Mooney, who had 
been publisher of both newspapers 
will remain in that capacity at Rome, 
while Bruce Shelton, editor of the 
Tuscaloosa News also becomes editor 
and publisher of the Gadsden Times. 


’ James Mann, former business man- 


ager of the Gadsden Times, will go to 
Rome as vice-president of the News- 
Tribune and John R. Hornady will 
return there as editor, a post he held 
from 1931 until 1941 when he went to 
Gadsden as editor of the Times. The 
two newspaper had been owned 
jointly by B. H. Mooney and the late 
W. S. Mudd. 


NEW DAILY IN TENN. 


In its issue of June 26, the Maury 
Democrat, 61-year-old Columbia, 
Tenn., paper, announced the begin- 
ning of publication of a morning daily 
(except Monday) paper in Columbia. 
During its publication, the Maury 
Democrat has been for the most part 
a weekly, was changed to twice a 
week about two years ago and into 
a tri-weekly last November. W. G. 
Hardin and Howard Maxwell are co- 
publishers of the Democrat and serve 
as editor and business manager re- 
spectively. The entrance of the Demo- 
crat into the morning daily field here 
gives Columbia two daily newspapers, 
the Herald being afternoon. 


a 
BUY KANSAS DAILY 

W. G. Anderson, publisher of the 
Winfield (Kan.) Daily Courier for the 
past 32 years, has sold the paper. The 
new owners are Car] A. Rott and Fred 
A. Seaton, of Hastings, Neb., and Fay 
N. Seaton and Richard M. Seaton, of 
Manhattan, as general partners, and 
several members of the staffs of the 
Hastings Daily Tribune and the Man- 
hattan Mercury and Chronicle as lim- 
ited partners. Rott as the principal 
individual owner is in charge as gen- 
eral manager. For the last three 
years he has been managing editor of 
the Hastings Tribune. 

cn 


SELL OKLA. DAILY 


Jake Proctor, publisher of the 
Pryor (Okla.) Daily Democrat and 
the Mayes County Democrat has an- 
nounced the sale of his papers to 
Richard Elam and B. R. Hays. Hays 
has been recently associated with the 
Ada (Okla.) Daily News and was re- 
cently advertising manager of the 
Holdenville (Okla.) Daily News. Elam 
has operated several weeklies in Okla- 
homa towns for the past seven years. 


a 

GETS TREASURY AWARD 

Anpersov, S. C., July 5—The Treas- 
ury Department this week awarded 
a special citation to the Anderson 
(S. C.) Independent and Daily Mail 
for the “distinguished service” ren- 
dered in the Second Victory Loan. 





OMIT 6-MONTH REVISION OF CENSOR CODE 


“THE established practice of revising the Code of Wartime Practices every 

six months will not be followed this July 1 because of the effectiveness 
with which the current edition has accomplished the mutual aim of this office 
and yourself,” Byron Price, director of the Office of Censorship, announced to 


newspapers this week. 


“Instead of the usual revision I am enclosing a copy 


of the Code as it stands, am asking that it be regarded as renewed without 
change, and am making a very special request. In order to keep the members 
of your staff conscious hourly of the provisions of the Code, it is necessary that 
affirmative action be taken by you periodically to review those provisions 


and direct forceful attention to them. 


requests every six months has prompted such reviews. 


In the past the announcement of new 
In the present in- 


stance, I am asking that you carry your excellent voluntary effort one step 
further and see to it that the Code is reviewed in an organized way at once 
by your entire staff. The war is not over, and the experiment of voluntary 


censorship remains unfinished. 


It would be a great tragedy if, after doing 


so well for a year and a half, we should mar the record through carelessness 
or forgetfulness. We cannot afford to drift.” 


New Press-Radio 
Joint Coverage 
Announced in L. 4 


Los Angeles Daily News 
And Stations KECA and 
KFI Reveal Plan 


Inaugurating a new “joint coverage" 
plan for press-radio cooperation j; 
Los Angeles, the Los Angeles Dail 
News and radio stations KECA 
KFI on June 28 broadcast the first 
a series of public service progr: 
arranged by the combined staffs 
the two organizations. 

Combining to support the Los An 
geles campaign to sell $40,000,000 ; 
War Bonds to build a cruiser ‘ 
Angeles,” the Daily News and KECA 
KFI presented dual coverage of 
public service feature. Stories 
pictures in the Daily News June 
covered the story ef Marine Serg 
Arthur Gallentine and the cruiser 
which he was a gun captain, and 
joint broadcast that evening presen’ 
in dramatic and narrative form 
more detailed report of the 
story. 

The joint coverage technique wil 
be employed in special events, spo! 
news coverage, war effort programs) 
civic enterprises and cultural affair 
according to Manchester Boddy, pub- 
lisher and editor of the Daily News 





























under the joint coverage agreement, 
Mr. Ryan said “the Daily News 
stations KECA and KFT have fo 
we believe, a way to bring finer n 
coverage and better public servi 
effort than ever before. 

“As the newspaper brings 
printed word and picture, the radi 
brings -the authentic sounds, 
warmth of the human voice, the per 
sonality of the speaker that cannot 
put into type. 

“Together they add a new dimen 
sion to their service.” 

Mr. Boddy said, “Every possibld 
facility for supplying the people wi 
information—not merely opinion 
pre-digested intelligence—but wi 
the facts, with news in the maki 
with knowledge—must be used. 

“That is why I, as editor and pub! 
lisher of the Daily News, am pat 
ticularly gratified to participate in thé 
announcement of this KECA-Kfl: 
Daily News cooperation which wi 
give another dimension, a new ap 
proach to the all-essential problem ¢ 
keeping abreast with events.” 


a 

ENDORSE McCORMICK 

At a Chicago meeting of the Repu) 
lican Nationalist Revival Committe 
those in attendance adopted a resol 
tion calling upon Col. Robert R. } 
Cormick, Chicago Tribune editor # 
publisher, to stand as a Republica 
candidate for President in the Illine 
preferential primary next Ap 
“against Wendell L. Willkie, who pé 
sonifies internationalism.” The re# 
lution said Col. McCormick “perso 
ifies the American nationalist view 
point.” 


OPEN WASH. OFFICE 


Cecil B. Dickson, Washington 
respondent for many years an 
early impressario on the Chicago S¥ 
has resigned for new fields. Be 
July 15, he will head up a new Wa 
ington Bureau for the Frank G@ 
nett Newspapers. The new 
is to have a direct wire to all 
Gannett papers. Mr. Dickson has 
quired room in the National P 
building. 
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JULY 10, 1943 


ACTION? 


sure.... Double Action! 








Why not take advantage of the double-barreled action of the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer in the Cleveland 2-in-1 market. Here are 143 cities and 
towns in a compact 26-county area, with Greater Cleveland as the hub, 
bound together with common interests and served by one metropolitan 


newspaper. 


You'll get action—not only in Cleveland, Ohio’s /argest retail market, 
but also in the 26 adjacent counties, the second largest retail area in the 


state. And you bring this whole 2-in-1 market into focus with ONE 
economical advertising buy—the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


Get double-action with this single medium. 


CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER 


Established 1842 


National representatives, John B. Woodward, Inc. 
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B right Ideas 


Prints Postal Guide 
A PLAN put into effect in Philadelphia 
by the enterprising Evening Bulle- 
tin to facilitate the United States Post 
Office Department’s new postal district 
number plan, devised primarily to ex- 
pedite more prompt and efficient deliv- 
ery of mails, promises to become a 
working model for other cities. 

Already more than 25 American 
cities are putting the new numbered 
zoning system into operation. 

Need for the adoption of some 
agency with which to facilitate U. S. 
mail deliveries has been markedly 
demonstrated lately by the war situa- 
tion. In Philadelphia, Postmaster 
Joseph F, Gallagher pointed out that 
it takes about two years for a mail 
sorter to memorize all the streets and 
street numbers in Philadelphia, more 
than 4,800 separate pieces of street in- 
formation, covering the city’s 48 dis- 
tricts. Despite the fact that these 
expert mail sorters are specialists and 
virtually irreplaceable, no draft defer- 
ment has been asked for them, or 
any other postal employes. As these 
experts leave for the armed services, 
their places must be filled by less ex- 
perienced employes, unfamiliar with 
the streets and street locations. 

When the plan was first announced 
for Philadelphia, the Evening Bulletin 
published a map of Philadelphia show- 
ing the boundaries of the 48 districts 
- that represented the distributing 
points for mail, with insertion of the 
correct zone number for each. But 
two-page tearsheets from any average 
modern newspaper are hardly the type 
of reference thing that a stenographer 
or mailing clerk can prop up on her 
desk when looking up addresses. 

By checking with typewriter com- 
panies, and surveys it had made in the 
Philadelphia ‘area, the Evening Bulle- 
tin found more than 65,000 typewrit- 
ers in active use. It was figured the 
greater number of these were operated 
by persons who handled mail matters 
for industrial and business concerns, 
thus giving some idea of the need of 
getting -the postal information into 
more usable shape. 

This the Evening Bulletin did by 
publishing a compact 64-page Postal 
Guide of pocket-size format, which 
postal authorities now agree is a work- 
ing model that other municipalities 
will do well to imitate. It is smaller 
than any stenographer’s notebook and 
can fit handily into a small space. 

Making the dummy for the new 
guide, George T. Eager and his assist- 
ants at the Evening Bulletin found a 
ready means right at their elbows—a 
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directory from their own newspaper 
delivery department. Adapting the 
same plan to a postal guide, they 
worked out an alphabetical list of city 
streets and delivery district numbers 
that is the essence of simplicity. A 
mere glance is sufficient for any per- 
son to find the district number to 
which mail should be addressed. 

A coupon inserted with their orig- 
inal mail map publication bade Bulle- 
tin readers send in their orders. The 
price quoted was a nominal 25 cents 
to cover costs of paper and printing. 
Before the Postal Guide was off the 
presses, the Bulletin had 5,000 orders, 
mostly from business concerns. The 
first 10,000 copies were gone before 
an additional 20,000 could be printed. 

Public response to the new mail 
marking plan has been phenomenal. 
The day before the Bulletin’s map 
publication of the new zoning system, 
less than 5% of Philadelphia’s mail 
was being marked correctly for dis- 
trict delivery. The day after publica- 
tion the percentage jumped another 5 
points, and subsequently has been 
widely on the increase. Within an 
initial 24-hour period the Bulletin 
sold more than 300 request numbers of 
its Postal Guide over its front coun- 
ters at Juniper and Filbert Streets. 

Merchants were in a quandary for 
a time—but only briefly—about their 
mailing lists. Some stores have as 
many as 60,000 to 100,000 charge ac- 
count customers. The question was 
whether every one of these stencils 
would have to be remade to conform 
with mailing requirements. The post- 
office stipulation is that a zone num- 
ber be inserted between the name of 
the city and that of the state; for ex- 
ample, “Philadelphia, 25, Penna.” But 
the Post Office Department re- 
sponded that “Philadelphia, Penn. 25” 
would be acceptable. 
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Short Takes 


MAYBE J. Norman Lodge of the As- 

sociated Press was hinting for a 
raise in his story from Banika, Russel 
Islands, Southwest Pacific, recently in 
which he told of the reunion there of 
four sergeants of World War I days.’ 
Three of the sergeants are now briga- 
dier generals and the fourth was 
Lodge who reported these Army men 
as being in fine physical condition and 
added: “And Lodge (with all modes- 
ty) has a concave stomach, rather than 
convex.” 

Lodge then added in parenthesis: 

“I wonder if I should have remained 
in the Army. I, too, might have been 
a brigadier by now. And, for strictly 
record purposes, the base pay of a 
brigadier general is $6,000 a year with 
10% foreign service pay. Wonder if 
I could transfer to the Army?” 

Lodge’s story went over the wire 
as above and was soon followed by a 
“Bulletin Elimination—Eliminate par- 
agraphs starting ‘I wonder, etc.,’ and 
ending ‘to the Army?’ Unnecessary.” 





| 
HAL BOYLE, of the Associated Press 
staff in North Africa, was in the first 

group of war correspondents which 
entered Gafsa and Ferryville. On 
both qccasions Hal stood up in the 
automobile in which the correspond- 
ents were riding and shouted: 

“Vote for Boyle 

Son of the soil! 

Honest Hal 

The Arab’s pal!” 

The natives, of course, didn’t under- 
stand what he was saying, but as- 
sumed that it was something to do 
with victory and took up the call in 
broken English, “Vote for Boyle!” 











RECORD PAYROLLS! 250 NEW Hones! 


General Motors’ Flint payrolls 
are running at the rate of 
$166,000,000 a year. Total employ- 
ment now exceeds 55,000 and is 
expected to increase another ten 
to twenty per cent. 

Post-war automobile produc- 
tion, according to Alfred P. 
Sloan, Jr., General Motors’ Chair- 
man, who recently spoke before 
the Flint Chamber of Commerce, 
is expected to be fifty per cent 
higher than it was before the war. 


Government- approved housing 
projects include 250 new homes 
and 200 converted homes. 211 
new homes were built during 


THE FLINT Jo OURN AL 
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the last 12 months. Flint, one of 
America’s busiest markets, is 
covered practically home-by- 
home by a single newspaper, the 
Flint Journal. 





For further facts, call I. A. Klein, 
50 E. 42nd Street, New York, or 


John E. Lutz, 435 N. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago. 
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RENTED OFFICE SPACE IN 
MANHATTAN 


RENTED AREA 
1925 . « « « 21,000,000 sq. ft. 
1943 54,000,000 sq. ft. 


GAIN IN SQ. FT. IN 18 YEARS. 157% 


From a survey representing 75% of the total 
1 "y Mw h fice build 
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XCEPT that America was at peace, the New York of 
KE; 1925 did not seem very different from New York today- 
World War | was well over and done with, and Global War 
was not even a cloud in the sky. But New York—already 
counted great among the cities of the world—was on its way 
to an infinitely larger role in the nation and the world. Be- 
tween 1925 and 1943, Manhattan’s rented office space in- 
creased by 157%. 


Today, if you were to check a roster of America’s 100 leading 
corporations, you would find ninety-three of them with either 
headquarters or branch offices in New York. Today, all of 
these companies—and thousands more—are engaged ac- 
tively in war work. It is in New York’s office skyscrapers, 
in many instances, that the planning and administration of 
America’s miracle of production goes on. 


Although New York City leads all others in value of manu- 
factured products, the 1,600,000 business management work- 
ers in the New York metropolitan area outnumber those 
employed in all manufacturing industries combined. Going 
up and down the high speec elevators of New York’s sky- 
scrapers are hundreds’ of thousands ot men and women who 
wouldn’t know a drill press from a bolt cutter but who, 
nevertheless, are giving every moment of their working time 
—and hours of overtime—to America’s war production. 


And after the war? 


As world awareness is added to national consciousness, more 
and more American industries will establish headquarters in 
what is destined to be the world’s business management 
center. 


The men who run the global business of tomorrow will need 
day-to-day contact with the minds that create the world 
pattern in art, science, politics as well as economics. More 
and more of the great business and industrial enterprises of 
the nation will be added to the distinguished list of American 
companies who have found centralized management from 
New York to be a prime element in the efficiency and expan- 
sion of their industries. 


Herald 
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Campaigns and Accounts 
continued from page 11 





ford was founded in 1840. The head- 
line reads, “Park & Tilford has gone 
through five wars—we are helping to 
make this the LAST!”, and copy 
dwells upon the vital role of war-al- 
cohol being produced exclusively at 
the five Park & Tilford distilleries. 

N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., announce 
that since July 2 they have discon- 
tinued serving the account of the 
Penn Mutvat Lire Insurance Com- 
PANY. 

John Falkner Arndt & Co. has in- 
stituted newspaper and direct mail 
campaigning for its client, SENATOR 
Hotet, Atlantic City, which has been 
released by Army Air Force and is 
expected to be open by July 20. 

W. L. Black Agency, Reading, Pa., 
has been appointed to handle advertis- 
ing for Lamrp & Co., food products. 
For several years they have handled 
the same company on liquor accounts. 

Joun G. MarsuHat., Inc., of Brook- 
klyn, N. Y., makers of photo-oils and 
other photographic chemicals, are 
starting a new series of advertisements 
to feature their new Navy blue and 
Khaki photo-oils. N. W. Ayer & Son, 
Inc., is the agency. 

NationaL Buscurr Co. has released 
a series of ads to appear weekly 
through July in over 500 newspapers 


throughout the country. The ads, 
featuring photographs of children 
dressed as make-believe WACs, 


WAVES, nurses, and air-raid wardens, 
promote Nabisco in the East and 
Sugar Honey-Maid Graham Crackers 
elsewhere as a wartime energy food. 
McCann-Erickson is the agency. 

Repusiic Aviation Corp., Farming- 
dale, L. I., manufacturer of the Re- 
public P-47 Thunderbolt fighter plane, 
has appointed Newell-Emmett Co. its 
advertising counsel. The long range 
objective of a campaign planned for 
fall is to dramatize Republic’s war- 
time experience with high-altitude, 
high-speed flight and translate that 
experience into terms of peacetime 
air transport. 

STANDARD BraANnpS INCORPORATED is 
launching a new and greatly expanded 
campaign on behalf of bread this 
month, using Sunday newspapers, 
magazines and trade papers. Theme 
of the campaign is an extension of 
the “Bread Is Basic” copy used pre- 
viously with emphasis on the govern- 
ment-encouraged theme: “Start With 
Bread.” The campaign is designed to 
help bakers sell more bread and will 
appear over the signature of Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast for Bakers. Copy will 
appear in the American Weekly, Life, 
Look and other large-circulation pub- 
lications, and in half- and third-page 
ads in the comic sections of 49 Metro- 
politan Sunday newspapers. 

In the weeks immediately preceding 
July 4 the New York Centra and the 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROADS advertised in 
New York papers warning prospective 
travelers of the possible discomforts 
they would have to undergo. Never- 
theless, record travel was reported, 
and this week New York Central says 
in a three-column ad, “4th of July 
Made Travel History . . . but, please, 
don’t make history repeat!” While 
the railroad found the travelers good 
sports regardless of inconvenience, it 
plans to continue urging persons to go 
easy, to travel on essential business 
only. 

With the increase in the coffee ra- 
tion the PAN AMERICAN CorFEE BuREAU 
and the NaTIonaL Corree ASSOCIATION 
began this week a national advertising 
campaign urging consumers to “Have 
Another Cup.” Ads will be carried in 





184 newspapers in 142 cities, hotel, cof- 
fee, grocery, and institution trade of 
publications, magazines, and over the 
radio. J. Rosenthal, executive director 
of the Joint Coffee Committee of the 
two concerns, pointed out that ra- 
tioning has been entirely the result of 
shipping problems and that consumers 
have not been deprived so that the 
armed forces may have more, since 
the latter get their coffee directly 
from coffee-producing countries. Thus 
the purpose of this campaign is to 
bring the true facts to the consumer, 
combating misapprehensions which 
“can cause untold harm to the indus- 


Noxzema Cuemicay Co. is beginning 
its summer campaign, using the theme 
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‘Noxzema for Sunburn,” in 200 to 
360-line weekly insertions in 150 
eastern newspapers. Because of the 
greater flexibility of newspapers, 
magazine advertising has been dis- 
continued and radio will not be used 
this summer. 


S. O. of idions to Use 
1,736 Dailies, Weeklies 


Cuicaco, July 7—With the bulk of 
its advertising effort going into news- 
papers, Standard Oil Company of In- 
diana announced today an extensive 
summer and early fall campaign on 
“better car care.” In announcing the 
current campaign, the company in- 
formed its representatives that it “in- 


tends to continue to provide duri 
these trying times a volume of adver. 
tising commensurate with its volun, 
of sales to help maintain a strong 
position with motorists, indus 
fleet owners and farmers against the 
day when an oil company will 
more of everything to sell.” 
the overall advertising expenditure for 
1943 is slightly less than in 1942, it wa 
stated that the reduction is mostly jp 
such items as maps, signs, etc., rathe 
than in newspapers, radio and Offer 
media. 

The new campaign will appear 
532 daily and 1,204 weekly papers 
13 midwest states in which the com, 
pany operates. McCann-Ericksop 
Inc., Chicago office, places the account 
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CARTONS To DRAMATISE LEADERSH 
STORY OF HERD ARAL 


Boss TELLS DAHL To Draw Some 
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HE PICTURISES BLANKET CIRCULATION 
DOMINANCE IN BOSTON MARKET. 





AND ILLUSTRATES LEAD IN DEPARTMENT 
STORE PND GENERAL. ADVERTISING 
LINEAGE , 



































GETS ACROSS IDEATHAT HERALD = || ASKS BoSS IF HE'S SURE ABOUT THAT 15) 
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AND ALL OHER IMPORTANT FIELDS. hp a for 15 VERE OR #8 c, he WORKED FoR THE OUTFIT THAT LONG 
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F ormerly a_ space-buyer’s nightmare, 


Boston “levelled out” more than 15 years . 
ago as the Herald-Traveler won and main- 

tained a dominant position in the factors 

that influence media selection. 
when schedules are being made up, it’s 
easy to be right, with the majority of 
national and local advertisers who select 
the Herald-Traveler as No. 1 paper in 


Boston. 


Mays / 


So now, 


in Boslore 
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HOLES 
THAT NEEDED FILLING! 


You hear a lot of conversation about the rise of Newsweek ..."'In five years, circulation increased 74%...now 
more than a half million readers. From twenty-second to fifth place in advertising revenue among general 
magazines. Wow!” There’s nothing “wow” about it. It was bound to happen. For Newsweek plugged a number of holes 
in American journalism at a time when they needed plugging... A time when the news 





became more important to people than it ever had been before. It filled the need for 
a news magazine that would handle news, issues, men objectively, fairly... with no axes New 
to grind. It published not news warmed over, but news-meaning, news-significance. 
It introduced signed opinions, written by men of authority... Lindley on Washington, 
Pratt on the War, Moley on National Affairs, Robey on Economics, Politics, Business... 
the holes Newsweek filled were many... the “Periscope,” forecasting the future with 88% 
accuracy ...‘‘Postwar Horizons” with its revealing discussions of our world of tomorrow. 


In times like these, with a book like this, Newsweek couldn’t help becoming a 





dominant force in American thought almost overnight. 


« Margemeen Phe Storeng Acne of Revwasines 





A WELL-INFORMED PUBLIC IS AMERICA’S GREATEST SECURITY 
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Name Outstanding 
Outdoor Writers 


John Martin, former Atlanta Con- 
stitution sportswriter, who resigned 
his position with the paper to join 
the Navy, has been awarded the Bax- 
ter trophy as the outstanding outdoor 
writer of America in 1942. Martin is 
now at a Navy School at Syracuse, 
N. Y., and was unable to attend the 
meeting of the Writers’ Association 
held in Knoxville. In his absence 
Charles Elliott, Georgia director of 
game and fish, received the plaque 
which he will present to Martin. 
N. S. Noble, managing editor of the 
Constitution, represented the paper at 
the presentation. Officials of the As- 
sociation praised the Constitution for 
the stand it has taken in game con- 
servation, pointing out that the pro- 
gram now in effect in the Georgia 
Game and Fish Department was ad- 
vocated by the paper in 1942. 

Arnold J. Stewart, hunting and fish- 
ing columnist for the Wilmington 
(Del.) Morning News, was awarded 
the 1941 William Baxter Trophy for 
outstanding work over and above the 
call of duty in the field of wildlife. 
The award, which was delayed a year, 
was in recognition of Mr. Stewart’s 
work in March of 1941 in rescuing a 
large number of ducks infected with 
botulism, a disease caused by polluted 
water, which were found in the Dela- 
ware River marshes near Wilmington. 


International Nickel 
Promotes Peace in Ads 


The primary objective of the Inter- 
national Nickel Company’s institu- 
tional advertising campaign, which has 
been running since April 19, is to 
stimulate public discussion which it is 
hoped will result in sound thinking 
and planning now for “a just and 
durable peace,” according to Robert C. 
Stanley, president and chairman of the 
company’s board. 

The 1302-line ads, which are sched- 
uled to run through this year in 115 
newspapers and 30 farm and indus- 
trial publications, picture the possible 
peace-time use as contrasted with the 
current war-time use of various ma- 
chines. Six ads have already appeared. 
Copy urges that people start now to 
think and plan for peace, but con- 
trary to some impression, neither Mr. 
Stanley nor the company has any plan 
for the peace agreement, feeling rather 
that its writing is a job for legislative 
bodies. 

Secondary objective of the campaign 
is to build good will for the Inter- 
national Nickel Company, and, to date, 
the ads have provoked 16 editorials 
and 19 news stories in the United 
States, and 75 unsolicited letters, in- 
cluding many from parents of men in 
service. In addition, numerous re- 
quests have been made for ad reprints 








America’s newspaper editors 
and radio commentators 
have recently voted 















by defense factories, newspapers, and 
individuals. 

“The company has done little insti- 
tutional advertising in the United 
States,” explained H. G. Fales, assistant 
to the president, “but it has for many 
years conducted widespread product 
advertising. It has been led to the 
present advertising through the con- 
viction of the management that the 
future of all business was so dependent 
on the terms of the peace that the 
maintenance of post-war operation re- 
quires that it urge the necessity of a 
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STRIKE ENDS QUICKLY 


Do.Beau, Que., July 8—The Lake 
St. John Power & Paper Co., mill here 
closed since Tuesday by a labor dis- 
pute reopened this morning, the strik- 
ers who returned including 18 mem- 
bers of the National Catholic Syndi- 
cate who refused to pay dues to the 
International Paper Makers Union. 
The National Catholic Syndicate yes- 
terday afternoon assumed through 
its counsel “full responsibility” for 
a continuation yesterday of the pre- 


Royal Commission is investigating 
Sidney E. Williams, resident 
announced that 178 employes returned 
to work yesterday permitting re. 
sumption of partial operations. The 
remainder returned this morning. 

e 


GIRL WRITER MISSING 


Rose M. Brancato, 27, reporter on 
the New Haven (Conn.) Journal. 
Courier, who disappeared the night of 
July 5 after leaving the office, was stil| 
missing Thursday as Eprtor & Pyp. 
LISHER went to press. Police investiga. 








thoughtful approach to this problem.” 


vious strike June 9 to 30, which a 


tions have failed to pick up her trail 


—.. 





When the Swedish Nightingale Dazzled Memphis 


Under the Auspices Of 
The One and Only 
P. T. Barnum 


@ This is a page from another world— 
a world long-gone and faded out of 
memory—these news accounts we chanced 
across in the files of The Commercial 
Appeal. They fascinated us—the pictures 
trooping in the wake of Jenny Lind’s 
Memphis appearance. Jenny Lind and 
the incomparable P. T. Barnum in Mem- 
phis is 1851. 


@ This editorial is intriguing. It reflects 
all the bewilderment of a raw, lusty 
river town in the presence of high art; 
it reflects a puzzled and amused sense 
of being hood-winked and enjoying it. 
This was the ante-bellum Memphis, 10 
years before the war—teeming with cot- 
ton riches and the tremendous vitality of 
the Mississippi River—young and brash 
and vigorous. 


® Even in that far-off day The Memphis 
Appeal was the editorial voice of the 
Mid-South. Its roots are that deep, 
reaching thru the mists of 103 years. 
Its eyes aren’t turned toward the past. 
But it stands today as a great newspaper 
because its readers are Southerners, and 
to them The Commercial Appeal is the 
living bond between the nostalgic Old 
South and the modern New South. 





Currier & Ives print of the Mississippi as 
it rolled past Memphis in the lush steam- 
boat days. 
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FOR GOVERNOR, 
GEN. WILLIAM TROUSDALE. 
eae Hosel, Virginia, th’ 
The Concert. ; an ascent in the road . 
Well, the Ninghtingale has come, has caroled| 1:1. 4 etter from Ric 
and fown, Barnum has mado seven thousand Sun, thus f the 
dollars by the operation, and the good citizens 
of Memphis are left to their criticisms, to com- 
pare notes, and ascertrin if possible, the impor- 
tant fact, we ther they have received a quid pro 
qo; or in other words, whether they have been 
benefitted to the amount of the price paid for |i 
their tickets. Others who hold money. at less be! 
value, are lett to the interesting and philosophi- 
eal speculation as to whether there is any thing 
ia Jenny’s singing really calculated to run the 
world mad, All will readily admit that she pos- 
Seases great vocal powers, probably greater than 
any other living female, certainly greater than 
any it has everbeen our good fortune to hear. 
But the knowledge and admission of this fact d 
not meet the difficulty and solve the mystery 
to what it is that has so enraptured and char 
the human race. Others have sung as sw 
and with as much, probably more pathos, i 
with such compass and volume, though w 
sure none ever have commanded the vocali 
which she is complete mistress, with less 
ing effort. Itis this, in our judgment, 
constitutes the principal charm in her s 
The clear and dulcet strains well up, asit we 
voluntarialy.from the soul, and are poured forth 
upon the auditory with a power as captivating 
as it is irresistible. But the secret charm that} ing 
captivates the Heart is not found alone in this. 
While we may admire the song, we can but love Elizur W 
the songstress. ?Possessing a mild and placid tately Pies 
untenance, lit up by an occational smile, she | Gisela 
ams the very personificati- 
: »nce firm 
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| hao COMMERCIAL APPEAL is far more than a newspaper—it | 

an institution of the South. Its very background sets it apa 
from all other newspapers. It covers a splendidly prosperous ma J 
—the largest market area in the South. Since 1840 it has beeM 
infinitely close to the people of this market. It has mirrored theif 
lives from childhood on. It is the most important editorial fort 
influencing their lives. It offers the finest opportunity in the world 
to influence them with advertising. 
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I; he first AP Background Map at the 
start of war was the first newspaper 
map to chart the Maginot Line. 

AP Background Maps have been mak- 
ing newspaper history ever since. 

This week, Background Map No. 200 
was sent subscribers, rounding out an 
extraordinary record. 

Scores of America’s leading newspa- 
pers now subscribe to AP Background 
Maps—eight in New York City, five in 
Boston, three each in Chicago, Los An- 
geles and San Francisco, to mention only 
a few. So popular did these maps be- 
come in a short time that editors asked 
for and received separate services for 
morning and afternoon newspapers. 

AP Background Maps are the work of 
a staff of experts in Washington and 
New York who interpret the news 
WHEN it’s news! 
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Space Buyers Should Get 
Newspaper Experience 


By T. S. IRVIN 


TRADITIONAL advice for the young 

man with an ambition to beeome a 
great advertising copy writer has al- 
ways been “to get some experience 
behind the counter—in a grocery, drug 
or department store.” The excellent 
theory behind this counsel is that 
face to face with Buying Americans 
he would learn their wants, become 
familiar with their habits and pecu- 
liarities, and would acquire a surer, 
more accurate copy sense. 

No one, however, seems to bother 
to advise the young man whose des- 
tiny calls him to the duties of space 
buyer. The assumption must be that 
if he can multiply, divide, compute a 
milline rate and ead his way 
through Standard Rate & Data, he is 
fully qualified to decide how and 
where advertising should be placed. 
But we beg to differ. The space 
buyer needs his training period in the 
field as much as a copy writer (per- 
haps more) and we know just what 
that training should be. Im fact, if 
it were in our power to say so, we'd 
make it compulsory. 

Actual Experience Necessary 


We think that not only would every 
buyer of space benefit but the whole 
advertising business would be im- 
measurably improved if media men 
had to spend a few weeks or months 
on any one of the thousands of our 
good “hometown” newspapers. Part 
of our youth was spent on a small 
town newspaper, and while fate never 
made us a spacebuyer, we know at 
first hand what the experience is 
worth. 

Anyone who has ever worked on 
a newspaper, however briefly, can 
never again view it as a mere aggre- 
gation of circulation, advertising or 
market statistics. If he has sat at the 
editor’s desk of a morning as the 
news ambled in: church social next 
Monday night, each family bring own 
supper—Ed Brown has returned from 
a business trip to Omaha—Martha 
Springer is recovering from pneumo- 
nia; if he has ever opened the en- 
velopes bearing the contributions of 
rural correspondents: George Hosmer 
and family are enjoying a new 
screened-in porch—Jed Dunlap fin- 
ished all his haying last Tuesday; if 
he has ever followed one of the carrier 
boys up Maple Street and down Elm 
and has seen the papers snatched up 
as fast as they hit the front porches; 
if he has observed the life of the 
town—intimate, friendly, personal— 
pass through every issue of the paper 
—if he has been a part of all this, 
then the space buyer has had his 
basic training. In no other way can 
he possibly understand and properly 
weigh the unique place our thousands 
of daily and weekly newspapers oc- 
cupy in the homes and the hearts of 
the nation. 

NEA Booklet 

These somewhat nostalgic observa- 
tions are induced by an interesting 
little booklet-—“The Hometown News- 
paper Tells Its Story”—just issued by 
the National Editorial Association. 
Based on an address by L. A. Ross- 
man, publisher of the Grand Rapids 
(Minn.) Herald-Review, the booklet 
outlines the story of the “hometown” 
newspaper and urges that the ten 
thousand weeklies and dailies to which 
it pertains persistently tell that story 
to the advertiser of the nation. 

Principal points stressed in the pres- 
entation: (1) that only hometown 
newspapers can reach over half the 
people of the United States who live 
in rural areas, villages, towns of less 


than 10,000, (2) population trends 
from country to city have been re- 
versed in the last de¢ade and rural 
communities have shown great in- 
creases in population and buying 
power; (3) rural communities repre- 
sent the dominating force in American 
public sentiment. 


Concludes the booklet: “The home- 
town newspapers have prestige. They 
should present their case to advertis- 
ers. ... When they do so every door 
will be opened to them.” 

Certainly there is a great and im- 
portant promotion job to be done. If 
it is undertaken, we hope that it will 
include not only the economic facts 
but also the color and human interest 
that invest our hometown press from 
Maine to California. 


Philadelphia, Newark 


TWO superlatively good market fold- 

ers have just arrived. One en- 
titled “How to Cover Philadelphia’s 
60-county Market” was prepared for 
the Philadelphia Inquirer by Promo- 
tion Manager Harry Casey. The 
other, a Continuing Market Folder on 
the Newark, New Jersey market and 
the Newark Evening News is the work 
of Promotion Manager Thomas D. 
Kenney. 

The Inquirer’s publication is in the 
form of a mailing poster, handsomely 
printed in three colors. It contains 
an amazing amount of relevant infor- 
mation: a description of the market, 
lists of the leading cities and impor- 
tant companies to be found in it, tab- 
ulation of the Inquirer’s circulation 
and coverage, a large map of the area 
and facsimiles of various sections of 
the Sunday Inquirer, together with a 
thumbnail description and advertising 
rates for each. 

So well-arranged is the folder that 
it is a vigorous promotion piece as 
well as a market reference compila- 
tion. The dual theme—the size of the 
Philadelphia market and the size of 
the Inquirer—is skillfully pointed up. 

The Newark News presents a file 
folder—but much more carefully 
thought out and prepared than the 
average collection of data. Market 
maps are clear, easy to interpret; 
tables of advertising and circulation 
figures are held rigidly to useful lines 
and are illuminated with good charts. 
Seventeen data sheets are contained 
in the folder in the present mailing- 
some single sheets, some double. 

This folder, we predict, will not only 
get into many active agency files, but 
will make a deep enough impression 
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In Department Store ad- 
— The Sun led 
every New York weekday 
newspaper appealing to 
middle and better income 
groups during the first 
six months of 1943 as 
well as for the past 17 
years. 


Che ate Sun 


NEW YORK 
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before being filed so that space buyers 
and research men will remember it. 


$5 a Word 
WHEN the Pacific Coast Advertising 

Association met in San Francisco 
last month, delegates encountered 
one of the neatest little promotion 
stunts of the year, thanks to the 
Spokane (Wash.) Dailies. We think 
you'd like to know about it because 
a variation on this clever idea might 
come in handy for you some time. 
(We're sure Promotion Director Ralph 
E. Dyar of the Dailies won’t mind.) 

When delegates arrived at the con- 
vention they received a little three by 
five folder with a picture of Rudyard 
Kipling on the front and the headline 
“5 Times Kipling’s Rate for 20 
Words.” This introduced an offer of 
$100 for the best brief statement (not 
more than 20 words) in answer to 
the question, “Why should adver- 
tisers spot the Spokane Market in 
1943?” Five additional prizes of $5 
each were offered to “runners up.” 

The folder opened up to fairly large 
size and contained for the guidance of 
contestants 21 brief, pertinent points 
about the Spokane Market which 
could be considered in shaping their 
replies. Each was illustrated with an 
excellent photograph. Affixed to a 
corner of the folder was a reply card 
which made participation easy. 

Now isn’t this all a beautiful set- 
up? Many important Pacific Coast 
advertising executives pondered and 
crystallized their thoughts on the 
Spokane market. Others, more slug- 
gish, may never have gotten around 
to writing their 20 words, but you can 
be sure they read the interesting, 
well-organized contest folder and got 
the full impact of Promotion Director 
Dyar’s message. The Spokane Dailies 
made themselves and their “Inland 
Empire” a subject of conversation at 
a large gathering of advertising. men. 





And, finally, out of the project shoul 
come a rich supply of headlines for , 
significant promotion campaign. 

We hope that as soon as the ep. 
tries have been sorted and judged we 
will get copies of the winning text; 
to pass along to you. 

m 


Have Plan to Buy or 
Trade Electrical Goods 


Satt Lake Crry, Utah, July 5 
There is now in operation in the ter. 
ritory served by the Utah Power &| 
Light Company an activity called the 
“Trading Post” in which the utility 
and appliance dealers in the area ar 
cooperating in an effort to get idk 
electrical appliances in the hand 
of people who need them. 

The plan, which is under the super. 
vision of W. A. Huckins, sales man. 
ager for the power company, w 
launched recently with the runnin 
of the first of a series of ads inviting 
everyone wanting to buy, sell, o 
trade used electrical appliances to lis 
such items on a coupon which appear 
in the ad and mail or take the coupon 
to their local appliance dealer or t 
the nearest power company office 
“It is planned,” said Mr. Huckins, “to 
keep the file up-to-date by listing an 
appliance for 15 days. If at the end 
of that period it hasn’t changed hand 
customers will be urged to re-list it’ 

Through the plan, dealers may att 
as sales agents or they may merely 
pass on the information contained in 
the coupons they receive to interested 
parties. Dealers who have been con- 
tacted regarding the idea have ver 
enthusiastically endorsed it and have 
pledged their efforts to make the pro- 
gram successful. 

Each ad carried in the 50 or mor 
newspapers in the territory will lis 
the dealers operating in each locality 
who have signified their intention 
operating a Trading Post. 





Revise YOUR 


KRON 


MARKET DATA 


The following figures on Akron are the latest avail- 
able; use them to bring your Market data up to date. 


YEARLY PAYROLL ...... 


. $324,000,000 





MONTHLY PAYROLL .... 


$27,000,000 





NUMBER EMPLOYED ..... 


127,000 




















ieee’ POPULATION ...... 332,000 
Cecsty POPULATION ...... 400,000 
‘wey DAILY CIRCULATION 125,277 
“ucy SUN. CIRCULATION. 112,325 
* Bcreay oF Unem ieiind Constant oo te Gee tae 


AKRON BEACON JOURNAL 





AKRON'S ONLY DAILY AND SUNDAY N.EWSPAPER 








Represented by: Story, Brooks & Finley 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Cleveland, Los Angeles, Atlanta 
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| . PROPOSALS 
| A k Id h | 
° * n a e a or wit To Think Through — Now — 
9g 
for the Air Age to Come 
1. Restore aviation jurisdiction to Congress. 
ra Individual States of the Union are units too 
small to wield authority over air commerce, 
which is global in scope. 
- ss 7 2. Establish airway reciprocity between 
@ Tolls and gates did not build the hard roads of America. It was the nations. Mutual use of a nation’s terminals, 
* * * * facilities and the air above can be controlled, 
. automobile . . . exerting the pressure of progress . . . elbowing aside Wille cates cadtiiiicn saat eee 
. that symbol of horse-and-buggy culture, the toll gate. Cars offered progress. 
’ too much speed and distance in a day’s run to endure stopping at the 3. Permit unimpeded development of do- 
° ene mestic air transport networks of trunk, pick- 
0 end of a two-mile stretch for payment of a few pennies’ tax. Planes on onb tenes anieee 00 cane tiie 
— will do the same to nuisance levies like take-off taxes, landing fees mail, fast freight and passengers. 
0 and transit tariffs. q We talk eagerly today of the Air Age which will 4. Simplify existing regulations affecting 
° e ° ° aa P ivili tions. Particularly the Civil Ai 
0 follow the war. This Age is coming despite restrictions, over-cautious ieendetions “oll cpates automa - 
0 thinking, timidity, and selfish interests vested in the old order. Then — for widely increased use of private 
aircraft. 
aa it is high time to advance beyond saying how wonderful it will be. estonia ‘ dieeiimaianie 
et ioe - + Regulate domestic carriers to foster their 
0 We can be weighing WHAT TO DO—and thinking, arguing, even growth, restricted only by the public interest 
17 pounding the desk about it, if that stage must come first. q Whether in a unified system of air transport. 
bd to seek exclusive control of bases—How to supervise airplane traffic— 6. Recognize First-Cless Mail es the exact 
‘ ay S ‘ type of lading for which air shipment is 
25 Questions like these could be gravely misjudged if left to settle in most logical. 
" haste. q The day of toll-gate thinking is cver. The need is for men 7. Allow for the youth of the aviation in- 
° P e ° ° e e ° e dustry in levying taxes on “excess” profits. 
4 with imagination to do some airplane thinking, right now, in prepa- psi Shape and conan -eanenmn all 
ration for this ‘‘world of tomorrow.”’ continue high compared to more established 
industries. 
L 8. Plan and develop a nation-wide com- 
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More About 


Research 


In Your Own Market 


By FRANK E. FEHLMAN 


(Number 38 in a series) 

AS WE read the news items coming 

out of Washington about consumer 
goods shortages, and as we talk to 
retailers, and as we do our own shop- 
ping for so-called critical items, such 
as wire for our morning glory vines, 
nails, kites, rubber heels, canvas for 
our awnings, and dozens of other 
items, it seems to us that the only 
safe way to place a hedge against 
further declines in certain local linage 
classifications is to set up some sort 
of perpetual inventory in each mar- 
ket, so that we may know at all times, 
the true situation about merchandise 
shortages if any, what merchandise 
will arrive later at the retailer’s store, 
and what he is doing to supplant lines 
that are to be further reduced or 
eliminated. 

We have heard all sorts of reports 
about just how much of our man 
power and woman power is now de- 
voted to the exclusive production of 
war goods and civilian goods. Well, 
let’s forget for the time being the 
exact figures, regardless of what they 
may be, and see if we can’t arrive at 
some percentage figure for “the 
amount of goods needed to keep us 
fed, clothed, housed, and in good 
health.” Then let’s make a careful 
survey of the retail outlets that will 
be needed in our market, not the town 
50 miles away, or across the river— 
let’s know the true picture of our own 
market. 

“I'm Afraid of the Findings" 

One of our good friends in upper 
New York State told us that he was 
all for getting the information just 
outlined, but he is “afraid of the find- 
ings.” What he means is just this. He 
has listened to so many hard luck 
stories about merchandise shortages, 
labor problems, cutting down of de- 
livery services, delays in receipt of 
goods ordered, that he has commenced 
to believe that there are no new pros- 
pects for his paper. As a matter of 
fact, he now has on his books more 
individual local contracts than he 
had one year ago. His local linage is 
off 13%, but he has more customers. 

Another friend of ours, located in a 
mid-southern city, never tires of 
hearing retailers complain about 
shortages, and the other hundred and 
one problems that face any retailer or 
service type of business. He has cul- 
tivated the habit of being a good 
listener. Nine times out of ten he 
can pick up an idea from one retailer 
that may be sold to another retailer. 
He gets more information in a day 
than the average solicitor gets in a 
month. He wants to know all about 
everything, including the true facts 
about what merchandise is available, 
what is on order, what is expected 
during the coming week. 

Typical Example of Research 

About five months ago, a very suc- 
cessful store, one of a large chain that 
specializes in the variety store type of 
merchandise, called in one of our 
friends and asked him this question: 
“Do you know anything about baby 
goods and how many babies are born 
every week in this community?” The 
salesman said, “No, I don’t know but 
in a couple of weeks I can find out a 
lot about this. Have you any mer- 
chandise for babies?” The store man- 
ager then escorted the salesman to his 
baby goods section, and the salesman 
was amazed to see one of the largest 
stocks of this line of merchandise to 
be found in the city. 

The birth rate was easily obtained 
from the Health Department. Both 


the manager of the store and the sales- 
man were surprised to learn that 
births had increased 22% in the past 
18 months. A simple questionnaire 
was then prepared, covering the needs 
of babies in three age groups. These 
three groups give you the copy 
themes. (A) Babies from birth to 
three months. (B) Babies from three 
months to one year of age. (C) Ba- 
bies from one to two years. 

We do not pose as a pediatrician, 
but because of our role as a father, 
and because of our having had to 
study food for all ages for many 
years, and because the salesman fin- 
ished the research job, prepared a 
campaign, and sold it, (schedule con- 
sists of ads each week, 20 
incies each—that’s 60 inches a week) 
we feel competent to offer the sug- 
gestions that follow. 

60 Inches a Week 

First age group—birth to three 
months: If the doctor advises that the 
baby be started on a formula, the 
items required by the mother to in- 
sure pure food, cover a rather long 
list. Then there is the clothing, bed- 
ding, sleeping crib, or bassinet, 
diapers, etc. 

The percentage of families with only 
one baby is large. Whether the baby 
is the first baby, or the second or 
third, the conditions and needs of the 
infant differ. They need lots of “mer- 
chandise” during the first three 
months. 

Second age group—three months to 
one year: During this age period, the 
average mother is pretty busy. The 
constant worry about the hourly wel- 
fare of the child tends to taper off. 
In other words, she doesn’t think the 
baby is going to die every time he 
cries. During this period the diet 
changes, clothes change and some- 
times the sleeping arrangements 
change. More merchandise is needed. 

Third age group—one year to two 
years: Babies who live through their 
first year, have an excellent chance 
to reach manhood and womanhood. 
Now they are starting to walk, talk, 
get into all sorts of things that some- 
times are harmful. Unless the mother 
can afford the services of a nurse- 
maid—and few can today—she is on 
duty 24 hours of every day. If other 
children are in the home, they are 
neglected at times, simply because the 
mother always tends to care for the 
latest arrival before she turns her at- 
tention to the other older children. 

Keep Them Regular Customers 

To sell the three mothers of these 
three different age groups once is not 
much of a problem; but keeping them 
on your books as regular customers 
requires strict attention to store ser- 
vice on the part of the salespeople, and 
it also requires an understanding of 
the budget which the woman has al- 
lowed for her baby purchases. Don’t 
oversell mothers in the copy or when 
they are in the store. Let them be 
the judges of the price ranges they 
want to see. 


It is now estimated that the United 
States will this year celebrate the 
birth of 2,500,000 babies. It may go 
over the. 3,000,000 mark. Somehow, 
mothers are going to get merchandise 
and food for this army of new citizens. 
And the paper that does a little re- 
search work on this classification, and 
then shows its findings to their pros- 
pects, can add thousands of inches of 
new advertising linage to its books 
this year. 

A six-inch one-column ad allows 
for an explanation of the items being 
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advertised, and the listing of several 
items and prices. If the store carries 
two or more different sizes of diapers, 
list the sizes and the price per dozen, 
or a price range covering all sizes. 
Moderately priced items should be 
listed. When the prospect is in the 
store, it’s time enough to sell her or 
show her more expensive things. 

The ads should run three times a 
week. Remember, babies are being 
born every day, at all hours of the 
day. And the strange thing is that 
the variation of births by months is 
very slight. Almost as many are born 
in December as in January, June or 
July. 

Run the ads on the local news pages 
or on the women’s pages. If you have 
space for sale on the comic pages, run 
some of them in this section of the 
paper. 

It is our belief that all of us must 
sooner or later start some sort of re- 
search machinery. Unless we know 
at first hand the real situation in our 
markets, we are going to continue to 
guess about our prospects, and we are 
going to be misled by our customers. 
They need current factual informa- 
tion about the market. Newspapers 
are the logical place to place local ad- 
vertising of all goods and services, 
and we believe they are the logical 
place to start the research machinery 
in motion. 


Put Farner at Front 
Urges Ad Council 


An appeal to the nation’s advertisers 
to “put farming on the front line” by 
dramatizing the important role of food 
in total war and by acknowledging the 
farmer’s contribution to victory, was 
issued this week by the War Adver- 
tising Council, in cooperation with the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. The 
message, transmitted to advertisers, 
advertising agencies, newspapers, 
magazines, radio stations and outdoor 
poster plants, was in the form of an 
illustrated brochure, entitled “Light 
Reading for Your Lunch Hour.” 

“Your advertising can help elevate 
farm produce to its rightful place in 
American thinking—on the same level 
of war importance with guns, planes, 
tanks, ships,” the Council declared. 
“Food Is Ammunition’ and other 
catch phrases are worn out and mean- 
ingless to many people. They need 
new significance.” 

The booklet urges advertisers to 
impress on the farmer and the genera] 
public what happens when there isn’t 
enough food, how much food our sol- 
diers and Allies need to keep going, 
the degree to which the European in- 
vasion timetable depends on a stock- 
pile of food, and, “In your illustrations 
show the farmer as an equal fighting 
man with soldiers, sailors, war factory 
workers.” Copies may be secured 


from the War Advertising Council, 60 
East 42nd St., New York, 17, N. Y. 
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Shows How Adv. Can 
Fight Absenteeism 


As a part of its chief aim and pro. 
gram, to have a war message in every 
ad, the War Advertising Council this 
week released a campaign folder 
showing how advertising can be used 
to aid in decreasing absenteeism, one 
of the most serious threats to war 
production. 

Four objectives are set down for 
advertising dealing with this theme: 
to make clear the complex causes of 
absenteeism; to substitute intelligent 
understanding for thoughtless emo- 
tion; to dramatize the importance of 
every job directly or indirectly con- 
nected with the war—and hence the 
importance of staying on that job; and 
to point out sympathetically how in- 
dividuals, groups and communities can 
help to reduce job absences. 

In addition to sample insertions for 
product copy and full institutional ads, 
the booklet lists causes and cures for 
absenteeism, which it feels an infor- 
mational program can reduce in con- 
junction with remedial action, pic- 
tures the official campaign symbol, an 
hour glass with the slogan, “Every 
Minute Counts,” and gives promotion 
and direct mail aids. 
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RESTRICT CLASSIFIED 


Restrictions on the size of “Help 
Wanted” advertising have been an- 
nounced by the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
in an effort to conserve newsprint. 
Maximum size of such advertisements 
is one column wide and two inches— 
28 agate lines—deep. Two or more 
advertisements from the same adver- 
tiser for the same issue must not ex- 
ceed a total of 28 agate lines. No type 
larger than 14-point will be allowed 
and no “Help Wanted” advertisements 
permitted in the display section. 





With marvelous transportation faci- 
lities, with a community geared to 
Victory .. . with big war-time jobs 
commanding big wages, Bayonne’s 
pride is in shipbuilding: 

Pennants time after 


@ Navy “E” 


time. 


@ The great Marine Maintenance 
Corporation's vast plant, 


e U. . Dry Docks ... P. T. Boat 


Yards. 


@ Headquarters for MANY industrial 
“Muste.” 


e@ Buying Power through well-earned 
payroll-power. 


But Bayonne's rich market can't be 
sold from the outside. The Times— 
an acknowledged local ‘‘spark-plug 
proves this through its own adver- 
tising columns, 
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BAYONNE TIMES 


Bayonne, New Jersey 
Bogner & Martin 
National Representatives 
295 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
540 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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more ADAR is America’s best plane spotter. Like the 
dver- bat, which is equipped by nature with one of the most y 
yt ex- , remarkable sets of blind-flying “instruments” known to 
) type : man, radar can operate “blind” in night and fog. Waves 
lowed pass from electronic tubes, incessantly scanning the skies, 
ments a can “feel” through the dark the approach of an enemy 
3) plane. 
¢ Radar, and the Spitfires, stopped the Stukas in the 
skies over England in 1940. Radar, helping to direct the 
fire of an American warship in the Pacific, enabled it to 
hit a Japanese warship 8 miles away in pitch darkness. 
: Yet radar is no more mi- : ; 
raculous than your radio set. Electronics Not a Wartime Science: We know it 
It is simply the application best through radio, a great and essential industry. But. 
of principles discovered electronics works in almost every other industry, too— 
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And General Electric was one of the first and most But the destiny of elec- 
active in this field. tronics is not to replace—it is 
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facilities were started at once. And today, General tronic laboratories of today are the seeds of other, of 
ail Electric is supplying this equipment in quantity for new and undreamed-of benefits for tomorrow. General 
- the Army and the Navy. Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 
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Sponsors Plan to Mail 
Papers to Service Men 


Anverson, S. C., July 5—United 
States Senator Burnet R. Maybank 
(D., S. C.) is sponsoring the plan ad- 
vanced by Wilton E. Hall, publisher 
of the Independent and Daily Mail of 
Anderson, to provide copies of home 
state newspapers for men in the 
service. 

The War Department has the pro- 
posal under consideration. The Hall 
plan would provide for the mailing 


Why does every survey give ~ 








of a weekly package of newspapers 
from all of the cooperating dailies and 
weeklies, with the name of the state 
on the outside wrapper. As far as 
possible, these papers as classified by 
states would be directed to ports, at 
home and abroad if favorable, gov- 
ernment action is given, where large 


numbers of men from these states are. 


“Next to a paper from the home 
town,” says Hall, “the men at the 
front want papers from their home 
states. In every newspaper office in 
the land are some left-over copies 
slightly spoiled or otherwise un- 


Count Ciano = Son-in-Law 


CONTINUOUS surveys tell Parade Editors what topics have the 
highest public interest. Choosing their subjects from those of 
greatest appeal, Parade Editors then use their unique approach. 
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CAPTIONS that blend and 
synchronize with skillfully- 
cropped illustrations result in 
fast, impelling impressions. 





Akron Beacon Journal 
Bridgeport Sunday Post 


Denver Rocky Mountain News 
New Bedford Standard Times 


Portland (Me.) 


Youngstown Vindicator 


Sunday Teiegram 
Syracuse Heraid-American 








Chicago Sun 

Detroit Free Press 

E! Paso Times 
Nashville Tennessean 
Newark Star Ledger 
Toledo Times 
Washington Post 


Jacksonville Florida Times Union 


Total Circulation about 2,000,000 


MOODS are conveyed — not mete action por- 
traits. The very essence of the Mussolini- 
Ciano relationship springs at you from 
Parade’s pages. 
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salable papers that are being dis- 
carded regularly. If permitted to do 
it, I am confident practically every 
newspaper would wrap these papers 
into a bundle and mail them weekly. 
It would involve no extra newsprint, 
for if a publisher didn’t have copies 
he could spare, the mailing for that 
week would be omitted. State asso- 
ciations would probably be willing to 


provide the printed bundle wrappers.” 


Senator Maybank has advised the 
Anderson publisher that he hopes to 
secure favorable consideration for the 
plan. 


just one reason: 


PLAQUE FOR BECK 

A memorial plaque in honor of 
Edward Scott Beck, former Chicago 
Tribune managing editor and assistant 
editor-in-chief, who died Dec. 25, 
1942, has been placed in the news 
room of the Tribune’s editorial de- 
partment. In tribute to Mr. Beck, who 
served as managing editor from 
1910-37, the inscription states: “He 
proved that a newspaper could reach 
and hold first place in circulation and 
influence without sacrifice of inde- 
pendence, integrity, or good taste.” 





‘OP READERSHIP among all maga- 
zine sections belongs to Parade for 





It’s editorial supremacy. 


ments, honestly. 


top readership among magazine sections? 
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Benito Mussolini Father-in-Low 


Every creative person in Advertising, 
striving for high readership, will be 
interested in following the behind-the- 
scenes story of Parade’s editorial formula. 
This is the first advertisement explaining 
it. Read every Parade advertisement and 
every message mailed to you by Parade. 
It will help you make better advertise- 





IN THIS story of a father and his son-in-law, pictures available 
to all editors were used. But “The Parade Touch” was applied 
— the dramatic choice and arrangement of dramatic pictures. 


secrets told next month! 





THIS “Parade Touch” is only one phase of Parade 
editing — by no means the most important. Follow 
this series carefully in this publication. Further 
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ANOTHER PAPER CUT 

THE WAR PRODUCTION BOARD is in deadly 

earnest when it orders a 5 per cent reduction 
against 1941 tonnage in the use of newsprint for 
the third quarter of 1943. It is not only in 
earnest, it is thoroughly right. This additional 
tonnage must be saved, if newspapers and other 
publications are to avoid perilous low levels of 
supply for the final quarter of this year. Estab- 
lished beyond dispute, in the minds of all who 
have studied the facts, is that there simply is 
not enough pulpwood available to permit paper 
consumption at peace time rates in view of the 
new demands that war has created. 

Eprror & Pusuisuer believes that the news- 
papers of the country are competent to deal 
firmly and justly with this situation. They have 
shown the will to do so during the first half-year, 
even though the results were not altogether 
gratifying. The start has been made, however 
haltingly, and the process will go forward from 
now on. It is of the highest importance that all 
publishers exert every possible means of saving 
paper before appealing to the WPB for relief 
from the new restriction. It is just as important 
that the WPB consider every application for 
relief from paper restriction fairly, but with the 
preconception that the national need demands 
paper economy. Ex-quota supplies should be 
granted only in dire emergency. 

Many publishers have already cut deep into 
the soft fat of peacetime news practices and 
circulation liberality. They haven’t quite made 
’ the grade to date. All of us who deal with the 
printed word will have to get on a war footing, 
learn how to grapple with a war economy while 
avoiding needless losses of service to our sub- 
scribers and readers. Those who fail to do so 
in the next three months may find their paths 
difficult thereafter. 


LINEN ON THE LINE 
PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT specifically excepted 
the Wallace-Jones publicity feud from those 
which he charged had been stirred up by news- 
paper reporters and columnists. What has hap- 
pened since its start justifies the White House 
caution. The story of their controversy is one 
that the majority of newspapermen would pre- 
fer not to print, but it has to be printed, for all 
of the ill effects it has upon people who are 

making real sacrifices to insure victory. 

Eprror & Pus.isner hasn’t the facts upon 
which to judge the right or wrong of the fight. 
The gas clouds of propaganda that have come 
from both parties undoubtedly contain elements 
of truth on both sides, but the truth will never 
be determined while these two leaders of gov- 
ernment are conducting their affairs after the 
manners of the fish market. If there has been 
mismanagement in any of the several offices run 
by these eminent gentlemen, that is news—but 
it is news that ought to be developed in the 
orderly fashion provided by law, and not bel- 
lowed up and down Pennsylvania avenue. 

While we’re on the subject of national affairs 
in the news—and Mr. Roosevelt’s comments 
thereon—it may not be off the track to quote 
from a couple of recent editorials that crossed 
this desk during the July 4 week-end. The 
Jersey Journal, under the editorial heading “Jer- 
sey Journal Reporters Do Have Orders,” quoted 
those orders tersely: 

“Get the news straight, quick and complete. 
Write each story for all it’s worth, including 
every detail of interest to Jersey Journal read- 
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For though I be free from all men, yet have I 
made myself servant unto all, that I might gain 
the more.—I Corintnuians, IX, 19. 








ers, then stop. It is the duty of the reporter to 
bring in all the news.” 

And the Shreveport Times, in a two-column 
editorial cataloguing news of Washington con- 
troversies that reporters most certainly did not 
“create,” concluded: 

“Tt is not the press that hurts in Washington. 
It is the facts.” 


CASUALTY LISTS 
IN THE FAMOUS 36,000,000 speech made by 

Elmer Davis, OWI director, before the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Guild convention recently, one 
of the faults he found with newspapers is that 
they had not printed nationwide casualty lists 
after many had resisted the original War Depart- 
ment policy of strictly regional reports. Mr. Davis 
was told, properly, that the situation had changed 
since the original criticism of excessive military 
secrecy—newspapers now have to husband their 
restricted paper supplies. There aren’t half a 
dozen metropolitan newspapers in the country 
which could find the space or the reason to pub- 
lish as routine long lists of names of no traceable 
interest to their own communities. 

How true that is was never better illustrated 
than in the July 5 issue of Life which devoted 
an entire section to the names and home towns, 
without military title or other identification, of 
some 15,000 men killed in action or died of 
wounds inflicted by the enemy. Those classifica- 
tions, of course, do not begin to cover the lists 
issued by the War and Navy Departments. The 
roll of our dead is, it goes without saying, a 
solemn and a sacred spectacle, but much more 
poignant for news is the list of the wounded 
and missing—the objects of hope and prayer in 
thousands of American homes. 

If local newspapers treat generously the news 
given out by the armed services, concerning the 
fate of the home town warriors, and tell the pub- 
lic all that can be told in general terms about the 
war effort as a whole, little more can be asked. 


THE “NISEI” PROBLEM 
WITHIN the past fortnight, Eprror & Pusiisuer 
has received two letters from American citizens 
of Japanese descent, who have been released 
from war relocation centers and wish to return to 
their old occupation as newspapermen. Their 
personal records are clear and investigation indi- 

cates that their patriotism is above doubt. 
There should be some place in our newspaper 
structure where they can be employed without 
prejudice. It will be difficult to use them in 
situations requiring contact with the general 
public while the war goes on, but, if they can 
demonstrate capacity for interior office work, 
Epiror & Pus.isuer believes that their ancestry 
should not bar them from employment. Bitter, 
unreasoning prejudice toward these unfortunate 
people might. very well result in making bad 

Americans out of potentially good citizens. 
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WORLD-WIDE FREE PRESS 
A CHALLENGE to American newspaper courage 

is implicit in the question laid before the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors by Roy 
A. Roberts, Society president and managing edi- 
tor of the Kansas City Star. He asks the opinions 
of his colleagues on whether the ASNE should not 
take leadership in the advocacy of freedom of the 
press, world-wide, not just for the U. S. A., in 
the post-war settlements. 

Eprtor & Pusisuer believes that the Society 
should and will respond heartily to Mr. Roberts’ 
invitation. The events of the past four years 
have demonstrated the inevitability of world- 
wide war when the press is used, as it had been in 
many nations for 20 years, not as an instrument 
of public information, but as a weapon in the 
hands of people who look upon war as the 
primary means of national aggrandizement. 

The idea of making a free press one of the key- 
stones of world peace was advanced at the time 
of the Versailles peace conference by Kent 
Cooper, then a rising young man in the Asso- 
ciated Press service. In his recent book, “Bar- 
riers Down,” Mr. Cooper related that his pro- 
posal was welcomed by Col. House, but fell a 
prey to the machinations of European news 
agency heads who were bent on maintaining 
their monopoly on international news. The results 
of their success are all too plainly evident tcday, 
and if the American ideal of free access for all to 
news at its source is not recognized at the next 
peace settlement, our sons and grandsons can 
look forward to another world cataclysm. 

The war is still far from won, but it is not too 
early for the guiders of American thought to be- 
gin planning the destruction of international 
news monopolies, news blockades, pernicious prop- 
aganda, and perversion of honest news for dis- 
honorable ends. The press of the world should 
have an established place at the peace table 
which will decide the outcome of today’s conflict, 
but the press will not get that place unless it 
knows what it wants and has a plan. 

The task will be difficult at best, for some of 
our Allies as well as all of our enemies are far 
from accepting the American philosophy of 
news. The task of convincing them that we are 
right and they are wrong will not be done over- 
night. Difficult as it may be, the mission is a 
high one and well worthy of acceptance by 
American journalism. 


SHRINE FOR THE PRESS 

RECOGNITION of Historic St. Paul’s Church 

at Eastchester, N. Y., as a national historical 
shrine by Secretary of the Interior Ickes will be 
welcomed by the newspaper organizations and 
newspapermen whose interest in this cradle of the 
free press has long been manifest. It is espe- 
cially pleasing to Eprror & Pusuisuer, in view 
of the successful effort of this paper with the 
hearty cooperation of national newspaper lead- 
ers, to assure the establishment of an appropriate 
memorial to John Peter Zenger, whose first blow 
for press freedom on this continent was struck 
210 years ago on St. Paul’s Church grounds. 

Sufficient funds are now in hand, invested in 
United States bonds, to assure the start of such 
& memorial as soon as the return of peace permits 
normal building activities. Mr. Ickes’ gracious 
gesture in no way interferes with that project; 
on the contrary it gives the stamp of national 
approval to the efforts of Rev. Dr. D. Harold 
Weigle, rector of St. Paul’s, and of the devoted 
group of newspaper people who have labored 
with him to preserve this shrine of liberty. 
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PERSONAL 
MENTION 


HENRY DOORLY, publisher of the 

Omaha World-Herald, celebrated his 
40th anniversary with the paper on 
July 1, and was 
presented with a 
unique trophy 
commemorating, 
in addition to his 
service, the suc- 
cessful nation- 
wide newspaper 
scrap drive of 
which he was in- 
stigator. The 
gold-plated 
trophy, pre- 
sented by his 
employes, is a 
metal box hold- 
ing mounted scrap gathered from the 
“shop” and topped by the figure “40.” 
In it is a leather-bound book listing 
the paper’s current employes and 
those now in the armed service. The 
1942 scrap campaign won the paper 
the Pulitzer Prize. 

Frank Brett Noyes, president of the 
Evening Star Newspaper Co., Wash- 
ington, D. C., since 1910, celebrated 
his 80th birthday July 7. Mr. Noyes, 
who was born in Washington in 1863, 
managed the Washington Star from 
1881-1901, edited the Chicago Record- 
Herald, 1902-09, and was president of 
Associated Press, 1900-38. 

J. M. Elliott, business manager of 
the Jacksonville Florida Times-Union, 
has been named president and general 
manager of the Florida Publishing 
Company. W. M. Ball, president, was 
named chairman of the board and will 
continue as editor-in-chief, a position 
he has held since 1908. C. J. King, 
chief editorial writer, was named edi- 
tor, and J. S. C. Butz, sports editor, is 
now managing editor. 

N. D. Welty, editor and publisher 
of the Bartlesville (Okla.) Examiner 
and Enterprise, has been presented by 
Governor Kerr a certificate for his 
work in directing the Oklahoma sal- 
vage campaign last October . . . he 
was chairman of the salvage commit- 
tee. 

Lester G. Bradley, president and 
treasurer of the San Diego (Cal.) 
Union-Tribune Publishing Co., has 
been named chairman of an executive 
committee directing an_ intensive 
labor recruiting campaign in San 
Diego for the War Manpower Com- 
mission. 

John L. McCarty, editor and asso- 
ciate publisher of the Amarillo (Tex.) 
Globe & News, chief rabban of the 
Khiva Temple of Amarillo Masons, 
served as toastmaster at a “cowboy 
breakfast” held in connection with the 
Shriners’ meeting in Chicago, July 7. 
The breakfast, sponsored by Khiva 
Temple, was staged to promote Pan- 
American relations and had as special 
guests visiting Shriners from Canada, 














Henry Doorly 


‘Mexico, Canal Zone, and Hawaii. 


Eric W. Pape, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Eric Pape, Watertown, Conn., and 
grandson of William J. Pape, pub- 
lisher of the Waterbury (Conn.) Re- 
publican, American and Sunday Re- 
publican, entered United States Mili- 
tary Academy, West Point, N. Y., as a 
fourth classman on July 1. 


_In The Business Office 


NORMAN S. ROSE, until recently ad- 

vertising manager of the Christian 
Science Monitor, is now on the staff 
of Carl Byoir and Associates, public 
telations counsel, New York. 


Gordon E. Smith, manager of the 








Buffalo Better Business Bureau, will 
join the advertising staff of the Buffalo 
Evening News on July 19. 

Miss Florence Bannett of the adver- 
tising department of the Waterbury 
(Conn.) Republican and American, 
has become engaged to Abe Simow, 
New Haven. 

William Ryan, for more than 10 
years with the classified department 
of Waterbury (Conn.) Republican and 
American, has transferred to the dis- 
play department. He is succeeded in 
the classified department by Gomard 
Leonhard, Kent, Conn., formerly with 
newspapers in Manchester, N. H., 
Fitchburg, and Greenfield, Mass. 

George A. Jones has resigned from 
the Chicago office of Reynolds-Fitz- 
gerald, Inc., publishers’ representa- 
tives, with whom he has been asso- 
ciated for the past seven years. He 
previously was director of research of 
the Chicago office of the Capper Pub- 
lications. 

Fred H. Thompson, advertising 
manager of the Martinsville (Va.) 
Daily Bulletin, recently underwent an 
operation from which he is reported to 
be recovering satisfactorily. 

Frank Shopen, for the last 15 years 
manager of the Omaha (Neb.) World- 
Herald’s radio station KOWH, has 
granted a leave of absence to do spe- 
cial radio work in connection with the 
war effort. Bernard C. Corrigan, who 
has been with the World-Herald ad- 
vertising department, for the last 15 
years, is the new station manager. 
Shopen will be with the field engi- 
neering force of the Western Electric 
Company’s radio division. 

Kenneth S. Reynolds, of the na- 
tional advertising department of the 
Brooklyn (N. Y.) Eagle, has been 
appointed business manager of the 
Coral Gables (Fla.) Riviera, accord- 
ing to an announcement by Albert E. 
Harum, publisher. 





In The Editorial Rooms 





MARGARET HEALEY, on the staff 
of the Halifax Mail for 11 years, was 
recently named city editor. 

Miss Carrie E. Burdwood has re- 
signed as a member of the editorial 
staff of the Portsmouth (N. H.) Her- 
ald to join the city staff of the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor. Her place on 
the Herald has been filled by Miss 
Marion Pike, Simmons College ’43. 

Arthur W. Monks, formerly manag- 
ing editor of the Brookline (Mass.) 
Citizen, is now news editor of the 


Portsmouth (New Hampshire) Herald. 

William G. Key, who has served as 
news editor, night city editor and city 
editor of the Atlanta Constitution, has 
accepted the post of assistant in pub- 
lic relations to J. Raymond Bell at 
the Pennsylvania Air Lines, with 
headquarters in Washington, D. C. 
Lee Fuhrman, also a member of the 
staff for eight years, having served as 
night city editor for four years, will 
become day city editor, and Rolfe 
Edmordson will move up to night city 
editor. 

Arthur Bigelow of the Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin and Charles Berry 
of the Record local staff have resigned 
to go to Texas. 

Richard F. Pourade, managing edi- 
tor of the San Diego (Cal.) Sun when 
it suspended publication in November, 
1939, has joined the editorial staff of 
the San Diego Union after assign- 
ments on newspapers in El Paso, Tex.; 
Salt Lake City, Utah; Sacramento, 
Cal., and Hollywood, Cal. 

Willa Gray Martin, who recently 
joined AP’s Special Feature Depart- 
ment, illustrates some of her feature 
articles and profiles herself. Miss 
Martin, who was formerly with RKO, 
is a graduate of the Yale School of 
Fine Arts, and her newspaper work 
permits her to make use of her artistic 
talent. 





Ralph F. Swan, former telegraph 


editor of the Port Huron (Mich.) | 
Times-Herald, has assumed director- | 


ship of the Michigan state highway 
publicity department. 

Miss Katherine E. Fisher, formerly 
a reporter with Speidel Newspapers 


in Iowa City, Ia.; Chillicothe, Ohio, | 
and Poughkeepsie, N. Y., is now a/| 
member of Fortune magazine’s pub- | 


licity staff. 
Robert W. White, former reporter 


and copyreader of the Tucson (Ariz.) | 


Arizona Daily Star, has joined the 
copy desk of the San Diego Union. 


James B. Henderson is a new re- | 


porter on the staff of the Detroit 
News. 


J. H. (Banjo) Smith, for nine years 
sports editor of the Columbia (S. C.) 
Record, has been promoted to fea- 
ture editor. He still edits the sports | 
page, and, in addition, writes a daily | 
column. 


Thomas E. Sweeney, Worcester 
(Mass.) Evening Gazette reporter in | 
Webster, has been appointed proba- | 
tion officer for the First District Court | 
of Southern Worcester County. 

Miss Ann Meredith, formerly of the | 

(Continued on next page) 
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Winner of 
Sigma Delta Chi 
Award for 
Washington 
Correspondence 


PEAR 


The professional journalistic fra- 
ternity, Sigma Delta Chi, has just 
conferred its Distinguished Serv- 
ice Award for “general excellence 
of performance” in Washington 
correspondence upon Drew Pear- 
son’s column, “The Washington 


| Merry-Go-Round.” 


Judges were Basil L. Walters, 
Minneapolis Star-Journal; Dr. 
Frank Luther Mott, Dean of Uni- 
versity of Missouri School of 
Journalism; Basil Brewer, New 
Bedford Standard-Times; Ralph 


McGill, Atlanta Constitution; 
| L. D. Hotchkiss, Los Angeles 
| Times; Elmo Scott Watson, Pub- 

lishers’ Auxiliary; Eugene C. 
| Pulliam, Station WIRE, Indian- 


apolis. 


“The Washington Merry-Go- 
Round” is today the most widely 


| syndicated column in the world. 


Sigma Delta Chis award shows 
it also to be one of the most 
widely honored. 
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New Orleans Item, has joined the 
New Orleans bureau of the United 
Press, succeeding Bryan Putman who 
was inducted into the Marines. 

Pete McKnight, who left the staff 
of the Charlotte (N. C.) News in De- 
cember to become managing editor of 
the World-Journal, English language 
newspaper in San Juan, Puerto Rico, 
has been made editor of the paper. 
Mrs. McKnight, the former Miss Mar- 
garet Henderson of Hickory, N. C., 
recently gave birth to a son, their 
first born. 

J. K. Walsh, editor of the Kalama- 
zoo (Mich.) Gazette, was elected pres- 
ident of the Michigan Associated 
Press editorial association at a meet- 
ing in Detroit June 30. JS Gray, edi- 
tor and publisher of the Monroe Eve- 
ning News, was elected vice-president 
while T. R. Smits, chief of the Detroit 
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bureau of the AP, was reelected sec- 
retary. 

Fred Wilson, artist and assistant 
manager of the art and photographic 
department, San Diego (Cal.) Union 
and Tribune-Sun, for 16 years, has 
resigned. 

Ann Seeley of Raleigh, N. C., has 
joined the staff of the Hickory (N. C.) 
Daily Record to handle society and 
general reporting. 

George W. McCoy, for many years 
state news editor of the Asheville 
(N. C.) Citizen-Times, was promoted 
to city editor of the Citizen. In this 
position he also serves as executive 
editor of the paper at night. McCoy 
succeeds O. C. Dawkins who has been 
with the Citizen-Times organization 
for eleven years and has been city 
editor of the Citizen for the last seven 
years. Mr. Dawkins resigned to join 
the regional staff of the Office of War 
Information in Atlanta. James A. 
Brown, a reporter on the Times for 
two years, succeeds Mr. McCoy as 
state news editor of the Citizen and 
Times. 

James Crayhon, picture and syndi- 
cate manager of PM since January, 
1942, has resigned to join the National 
Safety Council, Chicago, as director 
of publications under Paul Jones. 
Carl Winston, formerly an assistant 
picture editor at the New York Daily 
News, has succeeded Crayhon as pic- 
ture manager at PM. 

Lee Fuhrman, for the past six years 
night city editor of the Atlanta Con- 
stitution, has been named city editor, 
succeeding William G. Key, who re- 
signed July 3 to join the public rela- 
tions department of Pennsylvania- 
Central Air Lines in Washington. 

Lloyd Stouffer, swing man on the 
Detroit Free Press copy desk, passed 
around cigars in celebration of the 
birth of a daughter, Stephanie, June 
30. The girl was the second born 
to the Stouffers. 

Ed Sloan has been named editor of 
the Woodward (Okla.) Daily Press 
succeeding John D. Mueller. 


A. Neil Shaw, has joined the INS 
in Sacramento, after previous work 
with the San Francisco (Cal.) Exam- 
iner on the city desk and as a legisla- 
tive correspondent. He was formerly 
with the Sacramento (Cal.) Morning 
Union and city editor of the Santa 
Ana (Cal.) Register. 

Jeannette Befame has joined the 
OWI overseas division in San Fran- 
cisco after serving as public relations 
chief for the Sacramento civilian de- 
fense organization and a reporter on 


the Sacramento (Cal.) Morning 
Union. 
Kay Waymire, newspaperwoman 


formerly with papers in Whittier, 
Cal., and Oxnard, Cal., has left the 
International News Service staff in 
Sacramento to join the San Francisco 
Examiner. 

James Derby, who has been tele- 
graph editor of the South Bend (Ind.) 
Tribune for 11 years, has resigned to 
accept a position with the Chicago 
Tribune. 


Edward Beales, former Sioux City 
(Iowa) Journal police reporter, has 
become part time night sports editor. 

Miss Betty Alley, who has been 
with the Glenwood (Ia.) Tribune for 
more than a year, has joined the edi- 
torial staff of the Lincoln Nebraska 
State Journal. 


Lewis Roberts, veteran police and 
sports reporter on the Grand Island 
(Neb.) Independent, has joined the 
editorial staff of the Salt Lake City 
(Utah) Tribune. 


Martel H. Brett, former member of 
the editorial staff of the Birmingham 
Age-Herald, has been named acting 
assistant to Ernest D. LeMay, director 
of public relations of the Tennessee 
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Coal, Iron and Railroad Company. 

Chester R. Babcock, former busi- 
ness manager of the Waupun (Wis.) 
Leader-News, has been made manag- 
ing editor of the Charlottesville (Va.) 
Daily Progress. 

Edward Stearns, police reporter for 
the Sioux City Journal, and Mrs. 
Stearns announced the birth of a son 
recently. 


With The Colors 


WILLIAM B. LE FAVOUR, one of the 

publishers of the Amsterdam (N. Y.) 
Evening Recorder, here has been pro- 
moted from captain to major. Major 
LeFavour is assistant executive officer 
in charge of cadets in the Army Air 
Forces classification center at Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 


Lieutenant William Stilwell, for- 
merly of the Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin’s classified advertising de- 
partment, is now a Public Relations 
officer in the U. S. Engineer Corps 
and edits a camp newspaper called the 
Bull Dozer. 


Pat Lavey, former member of the 
Philadelphia Record reportorial staff, 
is reported seriously ill in an Army 
hospital at Camp Hood, Texas. 


Joe Shallit, former Philadelphia 
Record local staffman, has received 
his commission as a second lieutenant 
in the Army. 

Pvt. Milton S. Carlin, former Asso- 
ciated Press staff writer in Buffalo, is 
now in Africa with a company of en- 
gineers and participated in the recent 
African campaign. 

Allan P. Lewis, 25, editorial artist, 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, will leave 
July 12 for Army duty. 


Staff Sergeant James T. Jackson, 
publisher of the Seminole (Okla.) 
Daily Producer and the County News, 
has left his post in the public relations 
office of the San Antonio Aviation 
Cadet Center to attend the r- 
master Corps’ Officer Candidate School 
at Camp Lee, Va. 


Eugene H. Kone, director of the 
Yale University News Bureau, New 
Haven, Conn., has been commissioned 
an ensign in the United States Naval 
Reserve and will report for active duty 
July 1 at the Harvard University In- 
doctrination and Communications 
Naval Training School in Cambridge, 
Mass. Succeeding Kone as director 
of the Bureau will be Charles B. H. 
Vaill, associate information officer 
with the Connecticut Branch of the 
Office of War Information in Hartford, 
Conn. 

Maj. S. L. A. Marshall, former mili- 
tary commentator for the Detroit 
News, has been promoted to lieuten- 
ant-colonel in the orientation office of 
the Army Special Service Division, 
Washington. 

Pfc. Royce Thompson, former refer- 
ence librarian for the Detroit News, is 
attached to the assignment office of 
the Army Ground Forces in Washing- 
ton. 


Hugh H. Macmillan, promotion 
statistician for the Detroit News be- 
fore entering the Army as a volunteer 
officer candidate, has been released 
and has joined the Detroit staff of the 
Ordnance Department. 

Pvt. Decatur M. Walker, Jr., for- 
merly on the advertising staffs of the 
Alhambra (Cal.) Post-Advocate and 
San Marino (Cal.) Tribune, has been 
recommended for promotion to cor- 
poral for heroism shown in helping 








rescue six civilian crew members of: 


an experimental bomber that crashed 
in the San Diego Marine Corps base 
May 10. 

Ensign Robert H. Hudson, son of 
Editor and Mrs. H. H. Hudson of the 


Titusville (Fla.) Star-Advocate, was 
recently commissioned ‘at the Naval 
Air Navigation School at Hollywood, 
Fla., and is now serving with the 
Atlantic Fleet, as an aerial naviga- 
tor. 

Ken Peterson, former city editor 
of the Webster City (Iowa) Freeman- 
Journal, is stationed with Navy in 
Iceland. 

Major Harold Tyler, formerly state 
news editor of the Atlanta (Ga.) 
Journal and until recently public re- 
lations officer at Fort McPherson, Ga., 
has been transferred to the Fourth 
Service Command, public relations 
division, with headquarters in Atlanta. 
He is succeeded in the Fort McPher- 
son office by Captain Purser Hewitt, 
formerly managing editor of the Jack- 
son (Miss.) Clarion-Ledger. 

Richard Dandurand of the Spring- 
field (Mass.) Union composing room 
has been inducted into the army, as 
has been Lawrence Hopkins of the 
same paper. 

William Wagner, of the circulation 
staff of the Springfield (Mass.) Daily 
News, has successfully passed the 
Navy V-12 test and will shortly give 
up his work to take a course in en- 
gineering under Navy orders. 

Lawrence Mairose, of the news staff 
of the Cincinnati Enquirer, has re- 
ported for active duty as an appren- 
tice seaman. 

Lieut. Delbert P. Ray, former Buf- 
falo Evening News reporter, has re- 
ceived the Air Medal “for missions 
over Germany, Belgium and France.” 

Eli Miller, South Bend (Ind.) Trib- 
une reporter, and Dave Gallup, Trib- 
une sports writer, have joined the 
Armed Forces. 

Lieut. Richard A. Velz, U.S.NR., 
formerly on the news staff of the 
Richmond (Va.) News-Leader and 
Times-Dispatch, has been promoted to 
the rank of lieutenant-commander. 
He has been executive officer of the 
Fifth Naval District Public Relations 
Office since he was called to active 
duty in April, 1941. 

Roland A. White, former editor of 
the Dubuque (Iowa) Leader and the 
Williamsburg (Iowa) Journal - Trib- 
une, now has charge of sports cover- 
age at Fort Warren, Wyo. 

John B. Tornius, formerly state edi- 
tor of the Green Bay (Wis.) Press- 
Gazette, has been promoted to major 
in the U. S. Army. 

Ernest Gross, Buffalo Evening News 
labor reporter, has been called for in- 
duction and will report to Camp 
Upton, L. I, in two weeks. Former 
Lincoln (Neb.) Star reporter, Gross 
has been labor expert for the News 
since Sept. 1, 1941. 


Wedding Bells 


MISS GERTRUDE O’NEILL, South 

Bend (Ind.) Tribune society editor, 
and George Pontius III, of Bendix 
Corporation’s South Bend organiza- , 
tion, were married June 30. Her place 
on the Tribune has been taken by her 
niece, Miss Shirley O’Neill, who has 
been in the society department for 
several years. 

Brooks’ Bicknell, United Press 
staff member at Oklahoma City, and 
Miss Mary Margaret Phelps of El Reno 
have been married in El Reno. 

Lieut. Irvin M. Garwood, former ed- 
itorial staff member of the Blackwell 
(Okla.) Journal-Tribune, now sta- 
tioned at Fort Riley, Kan., has been 
married to Miss Christine Brask of 
Tonkawa, Okla. 

Mervin M. Moore, editor, Shelby 
(O.) Daily Globe, and Jane Stam- 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Critical rope shortage averted 

by plantings in Middle America 
Yes, they’re growing rope down in the American tropics 
today ... the tough Manila rope our navy and merchant 
marine must have! Yet only two years ago we were 
practically dependent on the Dutch East Indies and the 
Philippines for hemp. 

But fortunately years ago the U. S. Dept. of Agricul- 

ture saw the wisdom of establishing a source of 
abaca, (Manila Hemp) in the Western Hemisphere. 
They arranged for the importation of a 
small lot of planting material, which the 
United Fruit Co. planted on its land in 
Panama. 

Then came Pearl Harbor. Our country 
was cut off from Far Eastern rope sup- 


Hing oh Ko 





hang the Axi 
plies. But the abaca seedlings were ready! Our govern- 
ment, through the Defense Supplies Corporation, and 
with the co-operation of four Middle American gov- 
ernments, arranged to step up these plantings. 

Today our navy and merchant marine are assured of 
enough sea-going rope to fill their immediate need— 
enough rope to hang the Axis. 

* * * * * 
Trim liners of the Great White Fleet-—now on war duty 
—for many years brought to northern markets countless 
cargoes of nourishing bananas. One day 
they will return to the Caribbean trade. 
When they do, a new Middle American 
crop will find space in their commodious 


holds—abaca, the finest rope fibre known 
= —to meet the needs of peacetime shipping. 
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UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
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War Front Photogs 
Now Getting 
Credit in Bylines 


By JACK PRICE 


It shoul@ not be surprising to see 
credit lines under photographs made 
by Still Picture Pool cameramen 
which give credit to the individuals. 
When the Pool was first formed a set 
of informal rules and regulations was 
compiled but in these articles noth- 
ing was mentioned about crediting 
the individual photographer with his 
outstanding work. There was, how- 
ever, a sort of gentlemen’s agreement 
that covered this situation, which 
would keep the photographer anony- 
mous. 

In recent months we have noticed 
that photographers were receiving 
just credit for their excellent photos. 
We have maintained that cameramen 
are entitled to the same amount of 
praise and glory that is given to writ- 
ers. Surely, they face the same 
dangers and they often face greater 
hardships in order to get their pic- 
tures. A tardy reporter could easily 
get all his information from Public 
Relations Officers and at headquarters 
after the happening but pictures can- 
not be so obtained. 

The fact that casualties have been 
greater in the ranks of writers does 
not establish any proof that camera- 
men are less daring. It so happens 
that there are a greater number of 
writers than photographers covering 
the war fronts. Perhaps photograph- 
ers are much luckier. Now that each 
member of the Pool has at one time 
or another credited its photographer 
publicly with some glory for his 
work, the unwritten agreement on this 
point may be discarded, and rightly. 


Detroit Coverage 
NEWS photographers in Detroit had 

a war front all their own when the 
riots broke out in that city. Most of 
the staff cameramen of the local news- 
papers saw real action. 

Harry Steiger of the Detroit Free 
Press wrote this about his coverage 
of the riots. “In my 28 years of cov- 
ering strikes and riots, this was the 
worst.” - Harry is now 48 years old 
and was a casualty two years ago 
when he covered the Ford Motor Co. 
strike. He was put out of action 
when a metal bolt hurled from a win- 
dow struck him. He was burned by 
tear gas in the recent riots while try- 
ing to get close-up shots during the 
height of the battle when the police 
let loose a barage of the gas. 

Bert Emanuel, another staff photog- 
rapher of the Free Press, also sus- 
tained burns from tear gas while 
covering another front of the riot. 
Oddly enough both these cameramen 
had similar experiences. Just as the 
battle grew to great heights both 
boys encountered opposition but won 
over the mobs by doing some fast 
talking. In each instance the opposi- 
tion was turned into an ally. In fact 
husky mobsters acted as personal 
bodyguards to the cameramen until 
tear gas forced them to retire. 


Red Cross Photog’s Troubles 


HOD LEWIS, Red Cross staff photog- 
rapher covering the West Coast 
area, informs us that his job is far 
from being glamorous. Although 
covering the training areas he has 
found the thrills of actual war, and 
judging from his comments he has 
been doing some real hard work. The 
following is a part of his letter: 

“You might be interested to know 
that my beat is damned interesting. 
There are so many things and so much 
action taking place in these seven 


western states, Alaska (whither I am 
off to next week) and Hawaii, that the 
old box never gets a chance to get 
cooled off, except when I finish proc- 
essing the stuff and have to spend 
time on writing and placement! I am 
the works, here. Photo-transporta- 
tion officer, supply clerk, inside-man, 
outside-man, caption-writer, photo 
editor, hypo ducker, janitor and ad 
infinitum. We do get stuff shot and 
out into circulation, however! 

“I just recently returned from the 
desert training area with a sack of 
stuff and only finished clearing it and 
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passing it out, an exclusive story to 
each syndicate, this week. You can 
have that desert! Man, was it hot— 
and sandy! It’s clean dust, though, it 
says in the book.” 

“And that fire-infiltration course 
they give our boys-—watta course,— it 
isn’t the fear of the machine gun fire 
over your head that gets you, it’s the 
long crawl on your belly, lugging 
your stuff, that really wears you down 
to a rag and a bone and a hunk of 
exhausted skin. . . . Of course with 
a mine going off every 40 or 50 feet, 
within a few yards of your good ears, 


it doesn’t help the nerves of an am- 
bitious photog who is trying to get 
shots of the crawling without getting 
shots in the head! Believe me!” 


McEvilly a Major 
WE ARE HAPPY to learn that Mar- 
tin McEvilly, formerly head of the 
photograph department of the New 
York Daily News and now in the 
U. S. Signal Corps, has been promoted 
from captain to major. He is also re- 
covering from injuries received in an 
auto accident and we hear that he 
will be transferred to the East. 








What are flash bulbs doing in 
this war? Well, here’s a story 
from the experience of Sam 
Goldstein, INP representative 
covering the North African 
War for the still photography 
pool. 





Sam Goldstein, INP 
covering North Africa 
for the Still Photog- 

raphy Pool 


“Brand new, our troopship was 
approaching one of the Medi- 
terranean invasion points at 
dawn. When WHAM! A torpedo hit us! I left my 
personal belongings and grabbed my Speed Gra- 


Listen to the General Electric MAZDA Lamp Hour of Charm, Sunday, 10 P. M. EWT, over NBC 
and to the World Today, weekdays, 6:45 P. M. EWT, over CBS 


G-‘E MAZDA PHOTOFLASH LAMPS 


GENERAL @QELECTRIC 


. WHY NOT BUY AN EXTRA WAR BOND THIS MONTH! 


INVEST IN YOUR COUNTRY’S FUTURE. 





phic case, shoving a handful of 5’s into my pocket. 
I ran for the side where the landing net was. | 
clambered over the rail, and, holding onto the net 
with one hand, I began to shoot pictures of the 
soldiers climbing down to the assault boats below. 
Thanks to the compactness of Midget No. 5’s, I had 
a whole pocketful of better picture possibilities.’ 


Helping press and military photographers overseas 
is only one of many ways G-E MAZDA Photoflasb 
lamps serve in this war. They’re also aiding the 
press and Army and Navy men at home. 
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1. in 1937, 100 octane aviation gas- 
oline was just emerging from the oil 
company laboratories. Production 
was hardly great enough to keep one 
squadron of fighter planes in combat, 
and it cost $25 to make each gallon. 
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5. But by 1930, they had hit 71; 
by 1937 they were shooting for 100, 
and by 1939, for 100 plus. Why had 
they made such progress? Not be- 
cause they expected a war all those 
years, but because each companykept 
struggling to put out a better product 
than others and get more customers, 


UNION OIL COMPANY 


It takes 4 tank car to fill a Fortress 


2. Today, the American oil com- 
panies are turning out enough 100 
octane to fuel the greatest Air Force 
in the World. They are shipping mil- 
lions of additionalbarrels toour Allies. 
And they have cut production costs 
to an average of 13)4¢ per gallon. 
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6. If the oil business had been 
controlled by one company, or by the 
government, this wouldn’t have hap- 
pened. For there’s not much incentive 
to go after more customers when you. 
already have them all. 


OF CALIFORNIA 


AMERICA’S FIFTH FREEDOM IS FREE ENTERPRISE ae 


3. The inside story of this accom- 
plishment is a typical example of 
American Free Enterprise at work. 
For 100 octane was perfected by our 
oil companies in their own laborato- 
ries before we entered the war—with- 
out one cent of government subsidy. 





7. But many companies, compet- 
ing with each other for your business, 
forced improvements. And forced 
them at a much greater rate of speed 
than any monopoly (private or gov- 
ernmental) has ever managed on its 
own initiative. That’s the inside story 
of 100 octane. 





4, this was largely the result 
of just one peacetime influence—com- 
petition. You don’t decide to make 
100 octane one morning and start pro- 
ducing it the next. You have to learn 
how over a period of years. Back in 
1920, the best gasoline our oil com- 
panies could make was 52 octane. 





8. And it’s the story of most other 
war production as well. Years of 
peacetime competition under Ameri- 
can Free Enterprise gave us the “know 
how,” the plants and the mass pro- 
duction techniques to do the greatest 
job ever tackled by any nation. 


This series, sponsored by the people of the Union Oil 
Company, is dedicated to a discussion of how and why 


American business functions. We hope you'll feel free 
to sendin any suggestions or criticisms you have to offer. 
Write: The President, Union Oil Company, Union Oil 


Building, Los Angeles, California. ( 
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John McCutcheon 
Completes 40 Yrs. 
With Chi. Tribune 


Dean of Cartoonists 
Has Been Drawing 
Since 1896 


John Tinney McCutcheon, who has 
contributed much to the cartoon his- 
tory of the past half century, com- 
pleted 40 years 
with the Chicago 
Tribune this 
week. He drew 
his first cartoon 
for the Tribune 
on June 30, 1903. 

He ‘‘cele- 
brated” his 40th 
anniversary with 
the Tribune by 
drawing a front- 
page color car- 
toon. entitled: 
“The First Forty 
Years Are the 
Easiest.” In the cartocn he depicted 
his studio, furnished with trophies 
from his many jaunts around the 
world, and showed a truck loaded 
with “10,000 cartoons: One Ton of 
Near Art, 1903-1943.” Also in the 
cartoon were three barrels of drawing 
ink, representing a 40-year supply. 

The kindly native Hoosier, who first 
began drawing cartoons for newspa- 
pers during the Presidential campaign 
of 1896, is an outstanding exponent of 
the cartoonist who relies on ridicule 
rather than the bludgeon to get over 
his ideas. 

Dean of Cartoonists 


Mr. McCutcheon is generally known 
as the dean of American cartoonists 
today. The late O. O. McIntyre in his 
column “Day by Day,” once quoted a 
New York art editor as saying: “John 
McCutcheon has inspired more imi- 
tators than any other cartoonist of his 
time.” He was awarded the Pulitzer 
prize in 1931 for his effective cartoon 
on the bank failures of that period. 

The 73-year-old cartoonist summed 
up his fruitful career with the fol- 
lowing statement to Eprror & Pus- 
LISHER: 

“There is some real satisfaction in 
having chronicled events in what may 
well be considered the most signifi- 
cant and eventful period of the 
world’s history. There have been other 
outstanding periods in history, but in 
looking back over the past 40 or 50 
years, and taking into consideration 
the scientific advancements, along 
with two world wars and the many 
economic and social changes, it would 
seem that this period has been most 
significant. I am glad to have been 
a fellow on the side lines watching 
these events and to have had a small 
part in reporting them as a newspaper 
cartoonist.” 

Not only has John McCutcheon 
been a chronicler of the world’s pass- 
ing show, but he has also established 
a style of cartooning which has been 
recognized as definitely bearing the 
McCutcheon touch. The Encyclope- 
dia Britannica points out that Mc- 
Cutcheon represents one school of 
newspaper art. 

Looking back over the past 50 years, 
Mr. McCutcheon believes that great 
changes have taken place in the char- 
acter and type of front-page cartoon 
appearing in newspapers since World 
War I and again in World War II. 

“In my own case,” he said, “I re- 
member in many of those early car- 
toons the main object was to enter- 
tain and amuse. In the pre-war pe- 
riod, the human interest and domes- 
tic type of cartoon frequently ap- 





John T. McCutcheon 


peared. There was a much less se- 
rious note in the character of subjects 


selected. 

“With World War I came a rather 
grim note and since the war the con- 
sequences of that terriffic cataclysm 
have left their mark in many of the 
cartoons. We have been drawing 
about political changes that have oc- 
curred throughout the world; contro- 
versies that have resulted; about de- 
pressions and booms, many of which 
did not inspire one to treat them with 
mild humor and frivolity. This does 
not mean, of course, there has been 
no humor in cartoons of lighter mo- 
tive, but those cartoons which follow 
the trend of news have reflected the 
serious nature of the periods through 
which we have passed.” 

Recently, Mr. McCutcheon received 
the honorary degree of doctor of hu- 
mane letters from Northwestern Uni- 
versity. He was described as “a gen- 
tle humorist who has often held up 
the mirror to the frailties and foibles 
of his fellow men, but a courageous 
soldier of the pen whenever there are 
wrongs to be righted; a trusted friend 
of the nation’s leaders and himself 
the reverend leader of millions of 
newspaper readers.” 

Born in South Raub, Tippecanoe 
County, Ind., John McCutcheon lived 
on a farm during his early boyhood. 
Later he moved to Lafayette, Ind., 
where he was graduated from Purdue 
University. He started his newspaper 
career with the old Chicago Record 
and was with that newspaper as car- 
toonist and special writer until 1901, 
when it consolidated with the old 
Chicago Herald. He continued with 
the Record Herald until 1903, when he 
joined the Tribune. 

He was on board the dispatch boat 
McCulloch at the battle of Manila 
Bay during the Spanish-American 
war. He was at Vera Cruz and other 
parts of Mexico in 1914 and at the out- 
break of World War I, he was with 
the Belgian and German armies as a 
war correspondent for the Tribune. 
He has toured the world, hunted big 
game in Africa and has written a 
number of books concerning his 
travels. He is president of the Chi- 
cago Zoological Society and the owner 
of “Treasure Island” in the Caribbean 
Sea. His home is in Lake Forest, III., 
where he now draws three cartoons a 
week for the Tribune. Two of Mr. 
McCutcheon’s sons are now serving 
in the armed forces during the pres- 
ent war. 


ARRIVE IN ENGLAND 


Oliver J. Keller, president and gen- 
eral manager of the Pittsburgh Post- 
Gazette, and Ralph McGill, editor of 
the Atlanta Constitution, arrived in 
London last week. They flew to Eng- 
land to inspect the British-American 
offensive effort as guests of the Min- 
istry of Information. 


ED 


ABC Elects 
New Members 


The Audit Bureau of Circulations 
announces the election of the following 
to ABC membership: 

Advertisers—Browne Vintners Co., Inc., 
New York, John J. Fitzsimmons, advertising 
manager; Congoleum-Nairn, Inc., Kearney, 
N. J., W. C. Hendricks, sales promotion man- 
ager; New England Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., Boston, Mass., William B. Blake, ad- 
vertising supervisor; Wildroot Co., Inc., Buf- 
falo, N. Y¥., J. Ward Maurer, advertising 
manager; J. H. Williams and Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y., H. M. Robins, publicity director. 

Advertising Agencies — Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & born, Inc., San Francisco; 
MacFarland, Aveyard & Company, Chicago; 
Sberman-Marquette, New York. 

Daily Newspapers — Martinsville (Va.) 
Bulletin; Midland (Mich.) Daily News; South 
Haven (Mich.) Tribune. 

Weekly Newspapers—Dearborn (Mich.) In- 
dependent; Gouverneur (N. Y.) Tribune- 
Press;. Nunda (N. Y.) Nunda News; Oswego 
(N. Y.) Times; Patchogue (N. Y.) Advance; 
Rumford (Me.) Rumford Falls Times. 

Semiweekly Newspaper—Rockingham (N. C.) 
Richmond County Journal. 

Business Papers—San Francisco (Cal.) Pa- 
cific Marine Review; New York Radio Ser- 
vice Dealer. 

Magazines—Calling All Girls, New York; 
True Comics, New York. 
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Wedding Bells 


continued from page 28 





baugh of Shelby were married re- 
cently. 

John Henahan, sports staff, Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer, and Margaret Eliza- 
beth Morrison of Cleveland were mar- 
ried June 19. 

George T. Dillon, state editor of the 
Waterbury (Conn.) Democrat, was 
married July 3 to Miss Eleanor Marion 
Baltrush at Waterbury. 

Germaine Marie Desrochers of the 
suburban staff of the Springfield 
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(Mass.) Daily News was wed to Roger 
A. Tremblay, a war worker, in Alden- 
ville, Mass., Saturday, July 3. 


Miss Katherine Smith, former drama 
critic and woman’s page editor of the 
Washington Times-Herald, was mar- 
ried June 18 at Fort Sam Houston to 
First Lieut. Don Craig, QMC, public 
relations officer at the San Antonio 
Army Service Forces Depot, who for- 
merly was drama critic, feature and 
promotion editor of the Washington 
Daily News. 

Chandler Diehl, Associated Press 
staffer in Brazil, was married June 19 
in Christ Church, Rio de Janeiro, to 
Miss Jean Carr Judson of San An- 
tonio, Tex. 

John C. Lynch, assistant city editor, 
Springfield (Mass.) Republican, was 
wed to Miss Elizabeth A. Beahan of 
West Roxbury, Mass. 

Harry H. Williams, West Virginia 
manager for the United Press, and 
Miss Pat Hanauer were married in the 
First Presbyterian Church chapel, 
Charleston, on June 18. The bride 
is on the U.P. staff in Charleston. 

Re 


U.P. MAN ATTACKED 


Frank Breese, news manager of the 
United Press bureau in Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, was attacked by two un- 
identified assailants while returning 
to his home the night of July 6. 
Breese, who has been in Buenos Aires 
U.P. bureau two years, was sent home 
after having eight stitches taken in his 
scalp. He had only a fleeting glimpse 
of his attackers, one of whom jumped 
him from behind. The U. S. Consul 
has been assured by local police that 
“a thorough investigation is being 
conducted.” Breese told his home 
office he is at a loss to explain the 
attack. There was no attempted rob- 
bery. 
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you want in a mat—uniform- 
ity of thickness, texture, and 
shrinkage; quick scorching; 
quick release; full plasticity; 
easy molding; fine halftone 
results; and all the rest. You'll 
find every one of them pres- 
ent in Burgess Chrome Mats. 
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The | [RE OF TOMORROW 


THE 
WORLD- 
FAMOUS 


De Lure 
Champion 
TIRES 


are now 
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with 


AMERICAN-MADE SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


UST as you’d expect, Firestone is FIRST to build the tire 

of tomorrow for the car owners of America. It is only 
natural that Firestone should be the leader in working out 
new processes, in creating new compounds and in building 
better tires from American-made rubber, for Firestone has 
always been the pioneer in developing new materials, new 
methods and new machines that have resulted in tremendous 
advancements in tire design, construction and performance. 


From Firestone have come such revolutionary improvements 
as the FIRST straight side tire, the FIRST rubber non-skid 
tread, the FIRST commercial demountable rim, the FIRST 
patented Gum-Dipping Process, the FIRST balloon tire, the 
FIRST Safti-Lock Cord Body, the FIRST Super-Speed 
Construction and the FIRST practical pneumatic tractor tire. 


In 1933, Firestone built the FIRST synthetic rubber airplane 
tires for our armed forces. In 1940, Firestone built the FIRST 
synthetic rubber passenger car tires at the New York World’s 
Fair and began the manufacture of its own synthetic rubber, 
called Butaprene, the same type that was later adopted by the 
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Government. In 1942, Firestone became the FIRST company 
to produce synthetic rubber in a Government-owned plant 
and later became the FIRST to make synthetic rubber using 
butadiene made from grain alcohol. And today Firestone is 
making synthetic rubber tires for passenger cars, trucks, buses, 
airplanes, tractors, farm implements and all types of war 
vehicles. 


All of these years of experience, all of the knowledge that 
made these FIRSTS possible have been called upon in 
producing the new Firestone DeLuxe Champion Tire built 
with American-made synthetic rubber. It is now ready for 
the car owners of America as released by the Government. 
But do not think that the crisis is past. America’s greatest 
rubber supply is still on the wheels of its 27,000,000 cars. 
So you must continue all of the rubber conservation measures 
that have been so effective. However, if you are eligible and 
require new tires, remember this — in mileage, in strength 
and in safety the new Firestone DeLuxe Champion Tire 
upholds the Firestone tradition of ‘‘Best in Rubber—Synthetic 
or Natural.’”’ 
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Sees Comic Strip Words 
Child Vocabulary Aid 


By S. J. MONCHAK 


ANOTHER educator has gone on rec- 

ord as stating that the reading of 
comics published in the daily news- 
papers “would not do any serious 
harm to a child’s vocabulary attain- 
ments.” In fact, he says, “most of the 
words used would tend to help him 
build vocabulary meanings.” 

In addition, he comments, “the use 
of manufactured words and distortions 
serves a needed purpose in the comics 
and adds pleasure to the reading. 
Children enjoy these words just as 
adults do.” 

Studied 384 Strips 

We are quoting Professor of Educa- 
tion George E. Hill, of Morningside 
College, Sioux City, Iowa, who has 
made a diligent study of the language 
of different newspaper comic strips. 
He does not attempt to analyze the 
grammatical structures created by 
comic-strip writers but limits his study 
to the words used. His findings are 
published in The Elementary School 
Journal and reveal some interesting 
things. 

Professor Hill has confined himself 
to studying slang, onomatopoeia (the 
principle in language by which words 
are formed in imitation of natural 
sounds) and misspelled words. 

A total of 384 separate comic strips 
were analyzed, in which were found 
9,302 different words and a total of 
28,808 running words. For the most 
part, the professor writes, the words 
used in comic strips are very simple. 
More than 78% of all the words used 
in the 16 comics studied are found 
in the Gates primary word list of 
fewer than 2,000 words. 

The 200 most common words, repre- 
senting only 2.2% of the different 
words used, accounted for 61% of the 
total word usage. The proportion of 
words used in the comics that were 
slang, onomatopoeia, or misspelled 
wo was small, he says, adding, 
“Only about one word in 20 was not 
a standard, properly spelled word.” 

Favored Over Comic Mags 

Quoting a colleague, Professor Hill 
points out that this proportion “is con- 
siderably lower than that found in 
comic magazines.” Four popular 
comic booklets studied by his col- 
league shows that the approximate 
proportion of “vulgar slang” is 10% 
and of “respectable slang” 12%. 

“That there should be a difference 
in the language of the comic strips of 
daily papers and the comic magazines 
is not surprising,” Professor Hill com- 
ments. “Some comic magazines are 
reprints of daily-paper comic strips, 
but, for the most part, they are a much 
different and more lurid type of read- 
ing matter.” 

Slang words used numbered 130. 
Some examples: doc, brittlewit, gosh, 
’ swell, hyuh, baby, babe, cop, dahn- 
dest, haggy, double-cross, nerve, O.K., 
okey, phoney, phooie, rats, tip-off, 
yam. 

Onomatopoeic words occurred 233 
times. The most frequent ones: heh, 
haw, hey, hmmm, er, huh, O, ahem, 
awrk, bong, brrrfsk, honk, hah. 

Only one comic, “Henry,” (KING 
Features SYNDICATE) did not carry 
any word distortions, the Professor 
reports. He points out, however, that 
this feature, drawn in pantomime, uses 
few words of any sort. 

“Nearly a fifth of the words used 
in ‘Joe Palooka’ (McNavucut Synopti- 
CATE) are distortions,” he continues. 
There is no clear-cut relationship be- 


tween the use of word distortions and 
the kind of comic, although comics of 
the burlesque type tend to greater 
use of distortions than do the others. 

“These include such comics as ‘Joe 
Palooka,’ ‘Mickey Mouse’ (Kinc FEA- 
TURES) and ‘Popeye’ (KiNG FEATURES) .” 
The Professor once found that “Chil- 
dren tend slightly to prefer those 
comics in which the greater proportion 
of word distortions is used.” 

Misspellings Have Purpose 

The list of misspellings is long, he 
reports. He lists the first 10 mis- 
spellings from words used only in 
“Smilin’ Jack” (CHIcAGO TRIBUNE- 
New York News SynpicaTe) and in 
“Popeye” to illustrate common types 
of misspellings, as follows: 

SJ: a-gettin’; ah’m (I’m); ah’ve; 
aihport; avay (away); dinnah; evah; 
fergit; geet; keed. 

P: yam (am); abidin’; ascared; ast 
(asked); certingly; correck; coupla; 
excitipated; goll; goner (going to). 

The Professor agrees, however, that 
most misspellings have a purpose—to 
convey to the reader exactly the sound 
of the character’s language. Other 
misspellings are meant to be funny in 
themselves—words like ‘“Popeye’s” 
“excitipated,” for example. 

All in all, Professor Hill concludes 
newspaper comics are harmless read- 
ing for children and do not have any 
bad effect on their vocabulary train- 
ing. 


Smith Cartoon Clicks 


DORMAN H. SMITH, NEA Service 

cortoonist, drew a cartoon recently 
and its publication in the El Paso 
(Tex.) Herald-Post was so effective 
that a local zoot-suit gang abolished 
its queer raiment and returned to 
normal garb. The cartoon was pub- 
lished on June 14 and was repeated 
again on June 18 together with a story 
of the results it wrought. 

After seeing it—showing Hitler, 
Hirohito and Mussolini garbed in 
zoot-suits under the caption, “Vell, 
Vy Not, Ain’t Ve Hoodlums, Too?”— 
10 zoot-suited El Pasoans formed a 
club to wipe out zoot-suits and the 
hoodlum activity attributed to their 
wearers. So strong were their con- 
victions in the matter, that the boys 
accompanied detectives to police head- 
quarters and staged a demonstration, 
borrowing knives to slit the tight- 
bottomed trousers and vowing to cut 
their hair immediately, so they 


DID YOU KNOW 


that more than half of 
E & P's subscribers read 
their copies at home? 


Inevitably that means 
more thorough read- 
ership of editorial and 
advertising pages. 


ee So say 700 representative 
subscribers when personally 
interviewed by field men un- 
der the direction of Charles 
L. Allen, Assistant Dean and 
Director of Research, Medill 
School of Journalism, North- 
western University. 
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wouldn’t be compared with “that lousy 
Axis crew” depicted in the cartoon. 

Herald-Post editor Edward M. 
Pooley gratefully acknowledged this 
tribute to Smith’s work: “This is the 
first time in history to my knowledge 
that a cartoonist ever became a great 
moral force. Amazing thing about 
the whole business is the fact that I 
wrote two trenchant editorials about 
this situation before your cartoon ap- 
peared, and nary a zoot-suiter re- 
formed. Then along you come and 
pronto, they slit their pants and clip 
their hair. Congratulations.” 


Harry Tuthill Back 


WE'VE received word this week from 

Harry Tuthill, creator of “The 
Bungle Family,” which was distrib- 
uted by the McNaucur SynpIcaATE un- 
til last year when its author “killed” 
it and subsequently revived it, and he 
clears up some questions that have 
been asked of this corner in recent 
weeks. 

First, he informs us, his strip now is 
being handled by the Artists & Writ- 
ERS FEATURE SYNDICATE, St. Louis, Mo. 

“When the strip was suspended last 
Fall, it was my intention to put all 
new characters into a family strip to 
appear in day by day episodes, instead 
of the continuity themes which were 
formerly used,” he writes. “However, 
editors and publishers who were in- 
terested suggested keeping the main 
Bungle characters, and adding chil- 
dren. This was done. 

Tuthill says experience indicates the 
changes have improved the strip. He 
adds: “Since continuities fed me for a 
considerable time it would not be po- 
lite for me to turn up my nose at 
them now, but I will point out that 
food, shoe, gasoline and other ration- 
ing along with war news from abroad, 
and from the new civil war front in 
Washington, offer newspaper readers 
a remarkably large number of contin- 
uities to follow at present.” 


Xavier Cugat Feature Set 
BEGINNING August 2, King FEATURES 

SYNDICATE will distribute nationally 
a new feature called “Today’s Birth- 
day.” This will be a caricature of a 
celebrity drawn by Xavier Cugat, the 
well-known orchestra leader and pen 
marvel, and will be accompanied with 
a stick of text concerning the celebrity 
of the day. 


Grayson Series a Book 
NEA SERVICE sports editor Harry 
Grayson’s popular series on the be- 
loved of baseball, “They Played the 
Game,” has been placed on the spring 
list for publication by A. S. Barnes 
and Co., as a result of the hundreds of 
requests of fans and editors alike for 
it in book form. 
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Personals and Notes 


ERNIE PYLE’S second book about 
the war is expected to come from the 
presses in September under the 
agg Holt & 
imprint. 
Catied “With the 
Yanks in Africa,” 
it is based on 
dispatches Pyle 
sent to the 
Scrrprs - How- 
ARD NEWSPAPER 
ALLIANCE head- 
quarters for na- 
tional syndica- 
tion and will 
carry an addi- 
tional 4,000 words 
by the author. 
The book is illustrated by Carol John- 
son, NEA Service staff artist, who was 
closely associated with Pyle in Africa. 
Robert McBride compiled “Ernie Pyle 
in England” in 1941. . . . There are 
no changes planned for the present 
at the McCLure NEwspaPer SYNDICATE 
following the death last week of 
Richard Waldo, its president and edi- 
tor, we have been informed by Mrs, 
Waldo, who shared management of the 
organization with her husband. She 
continues as fiction editor and treas- 
urer. Albert Leman continues as 
managing editor. . . . Alfred Human, 
editor of the Human News SynpIcaTe 
since 1926, specializing in music, and 
managing editor of the Musical Cou- 
rier, June 15 received a degree of Doc- 
tor of Music from the Cincinnati Col- 
lege of Music. . . . Sam Davis, Long 
Island City (N. Y.) Star sports car- 
toonist, has joined the NEA Service 
sports department, as has Ned Brown, 
former sports editor of the New York 
Morning World. Brown is assistant to 
Harry Grayson, sports editor. 
* 


WAVE SUPPLEMENT 


The Atlanta Constitution, cooperat- 
ing with “WAVES Week” in the At- 
lanta area, published a special WAVES 
supplement on June 20, the opening 
day of the drive for WAVES enlist- 
ments. Composed of two sections, 
there were 20 pages carrying 2,500 
lines of advertising, in addition to 
special features and news releases of 
the need for women in the WAVES, 
and of the vast amount of work which 
can be accomplished by them, thereby 
releasing men for active duty. The 
Constitution recently published a spe- 
cial section for the WACs. 
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At right, a few of the nearly 3,000 bars of 
Baby Ruth Candy, rich in dextrose, donated 
by Curtiss, flown by CAP with cooperation 
of Army to relief of Southern Illinois flood 
evacuees. 


Waxes AND FLOODS are emergencies of the most drastic kind. In both, Curtiss Candy 

. Company has a remarkable record of extended cooperation. Recently, with the help 
of pilots of the Civil Air Patrol, six plane-loads of nationally known Baby Ruth Candy 
were flown to Southern Illinois flood areas as supplementary food-energy for evacuees 
and volunteer workers alike. 

This is just another example of the many times Curtiss has responded to the call for 
food-energy at home . . . cooperation extended in the face of ever-increasing demands 
for its food products to help maintain wartime morale on Fighting Front and Home Front. 

To its credit, Curtiss has chalked up continued and faithful service to the public, mean- 
while practicing a policy of ever-widening wartime service to the military and civilian 
activities of the nation: 


ON THE FIGHTING FRONT... 


In line with its production, millions of cubes of Ration K, emergency military field ration, 
have been manufactured and packaged. 

Carloads of Curtiss Candies, many enriched with dextrose energy-sugar, are going 
forward daily to all theatres of war. 

Free Baby Ruth Good Luck candy bars by the hundreds of thousands are distributed 
to servicemen about to embark for foreign shores. 

“Baby Ruth Quiz” has entertained hundreds of thousands of servicemen and -women 
at camps throughout the nation. Three or more shows are given weekly with cash and 
candy prizes and Free Baby Ruth bars to all attending. 

Curtiss has loaned to the Navy Department 238 acres for use as a practice landing field 
for Navy cadets from Glenview Base, Illinois. 


ON THE HOME FRONT... 
Homefront morale is sustained also by “GREETINGS FROM YOUR BOY” program bringing 
messages from the boys to their folks, broadcast every Sunday morning over WGN, Chicago. 
Cooperating with Washington, Curtiss sponsored three national educational ads on 
proper wartime nutrition. Total circulation of magazines used—38,000,000. 
“BUY WAR BONDS” billboards, slogans on hundreds of delivery trucks, and 90% 
employe participation in payroll savings plan have received wholehearted cooperation 
of company and its 4500 employes. 
Company has played active role in War Bond Drives and Rallies, contributing success- 
ful promotional ideas as well as six-pony team and wagon to tour county fairs to 
stimulate bond sales. 
Organized its 800 midwestern salesmen in scrap metal collection drive, proceeds being 
donated to charitable and service organizations. 


ON THE FOOD FRONT... 
Since the nation’s food front is of particular concern to the company, president Otto 
Schnering has established extensive farm operations cooperating with Department of 
Agriculture to produce more food, improve herds, increase livestock production. To 
supervise same, competent personnel has been retained to take over responsibilities of 
efficient and experienced farm operation. 








At left, personnel of Civil Air Patrol which flew 
Baby Ruth Candy in six planes to Southern Illinois 
flood areas. 





Mark Love, radio and opera star, conducting 
Baby Ruth Quiz for entertainment of servicemen in 
camp. Each performance draws from 500 to 1500 
or more boys or girls in uniform, each of whom 
receives Free Baby Ruth bar. 





Curtiss has one of largest farm and livestock oper- 
ations in Middle West. View shows part of modern 
silos and equipment on one of the many great 
farm units. 


CURTISS CANDY COMPANY: Producers of Fine Foods > CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Is Nine-Column Newspaper Final Answer? 





Dailies Intensify 
Economies to Meet 
Cut in Newsprint 


The country’s newspaper pub- 
lishers, in anticipation of a new 
WPB order that will cut an ad- 
ditional 5% from their print 
paper for the third quarter, 
have taken drastic measures 
to meet the cut ordered at the 
beginning of the year and will 
intensify the measures hence- 
forth. 

That is the gist of several 
telegraphic replies to Editor & 
Publisher questions addressed 
to the executives of the coun- 
try’s leading newspaper associ- 
ations this week. While the 
War Production Board had not 
issued a new order when this 
edition closed, that step was 
expected momentarily by all in 
close touch with the situation. 
As stated in Editor & Publisher 
for June 19, the Newspaper Ad- 
visory Committee of the WPB 
recommended still further re- 
strictions, effective July 1 for 
the third quarter, on a sliding 
scale based on 1941 tonnage 
used for publishing net paid 
circulation during the corre- 
sponding quarter. 


Many Steps Already Taken 

Economies which indicate 
from the replies to have been 
adopted by publishers gener- 
ally include restriction of re- 
turns, elimination or reduction 
of circulation outside of the 
normal trade territory, reduc- 
tion of margins, sharp editing 
of all copy, including elimina- 
tion of sub-heads, reduction in 
the number and size of illus- 
trations. The effect of these 
changes is now noticeable. It 
will be more so as existing sup- 
plies of paper are exhausted, 
and narrower rolls, permitted 
by tighter margins and smaller 
column rules, come into use. 

While many newspapers had 
to apply for ex-quota tonnage 
during the first and second 
quarters to cover increased cir- 
culations in war production 
plant and Army camp areas, it 
is not anticipated that there 
will be many such applications 
in the third quarter. Generally 
speaking, the association ex- 
ecutives indicate a firm resolu- 
tion on the part of member 
newspapers to make the best 
of a trying situation. 

The replies to Editor & Pub- 
lisher’s telegram, received up 
to Thursday evening, follow: 


Linwood I. Noyes, American 
Newspaper Publishers Assn.: 
The newsprint situation to- 
day, as far as demand and 
available supply are concerned, 
has been told to us. Many 
newspapers have already be- 
gun to minimize the impact of 
announced and suggested cur- 
tailments, and if further hard- 
ships are to be avoided, this 
demand must be immediately 
geared to the available supply. 
We do not like newsprint 
cuts, whatever may bring them 








about. Shortage of critical ma- 
terials and cuts, whether justi- 
fiable or unjustifiable, natu- 
rally spring from the upsets of 
a war economy. 

At the moment the Newspa- 
per Advisory Committee has 
recommended an additional re- 
duction in newsprint consump- 
tion. There is but one basis of 
operation under which free 
newspapers can perform in a 
free country. That must be as 
it has always been, a voluntary 
plan which brings about the 
desired results. 

Like it or not, you can’t beat 
the law of supply and demand. 
The question of the moment is 
how to cope with a newsprint 
shortage which, regardless of 
its causes, actually exists. 


Walter C. Johnson, Southern 
Newspaper Publishers Assn.: 

Reports from SNPA mem- 
bers on’ economies effected in 
newsprint show that many 
were putting their houses in 
order when rationing order L- 
240 was issued. Some started 
their conservation programs in 
the spring of 1941. Establish- 
ment of defense industries and 
Army camps throughout the 
South has created an extraor- 
dinary demand for newspapers 
and made it absolutely neces- 
sary for some to appeal for 
additional tonnage to meet the 
situation during the first and 
second quarters while making 
adjustments. Few will ask for 
relief for the third quarter. 
Southern publishers have been 
conscientious in the effort to 
save newsprint without mate- 
rially affecting their papers. 
Compilation of returns on the 
questionnaires from 51 non- 
metropolitan members with 
circulations of less than 15,000 
indicated they were exerting 
every effort to reduce con- 
sumption in face of difficulties 
encountered in reducing num- 
ber of pages and making me- 
chanical changes because of 
limited equipment and man- 
power. 

SNPA members have indi- 
cated that they will continue 
to do the best they can in con- 
serving newsprint. Winning the 
war comes first with them and 
nothing will be permitted to 
interfere with that. Members 


> 








metal used in each ad. 


Publishers generally have accepted the fact of 
newsprint shortage, and all of them are studying va- 
rious methods of meeting the situation. Many prac- 
tical ideas are being put into effect as reported by 
Editor & Publisher in its issue of June 26, all of 
which are worthy of careful study. Most of the ar- 
ticle is reprinted on this page. 

In addition, one drastic change discussed by some 
typographers is that of reducing the column width of 
a standard sized eight-column paper, now set 12 ems 
and using 4-peint column rules, so that another col- 
umn may be added to each page without making any 
change either in the press or in the paper roll. This, 
it is claimed, would be of particular value in the ad 
sections—both display and classified. 

To do this the column would have to be reduced to 
1014 picas. When plated, if the usual three-quarter 
inch shrinkage to a page is obtained, each column 
would then be shrunk to 10 picas as shown on this 
page, and a 6-point column rule could be used. An- 
other advantage claimed by those who favor the 
1014-em column is that a substantial saving would 
be made in the amount of electrotype and stereotype 


This exhibit is set in a normal sized 7-point type on 
a 714-point slug 10 ems in length so that those who 
may be considering the nine-column page as a final 
resort in newsprint conservation may easily visualize 
the general appearance of the 1014-em column. 





of the association have been 
requested to report on plans 
for meeting a further 5% cut. 


John B. Long, California News- 
paper Publishers Association: 


Majority of CNPA member 
newspapers -affected by the 
original 10% cut put into early 
effect the schedule as recom- 
mended by Editor & Publisher 
and proceeded to tighten pa- 
pers. Many revamped headline 
styles; some consolidated run- 
ning dateline titles into 1 and 
2 columns; ordered closer edit- 
ing, along with reduction and, 
in some instances, elimination 
of jumps; drastic slashes in il- 
lustrations. Those with weekly 
magazines went to tabloid size 
with consolidation of features 
and reduction in the size of 
comics. Still others reduced 
the size of their Page One flags 
and eliminated ears. One even 
went so far as to drop entire 
editorial page one day a week; 
some have eliminated editions; 
banned special sections and/or 
editions; stopped all returns; 
raised subscription prices and 
reduced the circle of outside 
circulation distribution area. 
California newspapers are defi- 
nitely war-conscious and con- 





template further tightening of 





Publishers Advance Many ideas 
To Relieve Present Situation 


their belts along similar lines 
as outlined above to meet this 
additional graduated reduc- 
tion. On the other hand, some 
California newspapers, because 
of their war production plants 
which are magnets for giant 
increases in population, have 
been forced to file for an addi- 
tional supply for the protection 
of vital war information, such 
as point-rationing and ceiling 
prices that must reach con- 
sumers if such wartime mea- 
sures are to be successful. 


William N. Hardy, Pennsylvania 
Newspaper Publishers Assn.: 
PNPA member newspapers 
report varied experiences in 
meeting the original WPB 
newsprint curtailment order. 
Economies ranged from a few 
to more than 20% of 1941 con- 
sumption. Most papers have 
been closely editing news, re- 
ducing the ratio of news to ad- 
vertising, reducing comics to 
four columns, dropping all sub- 
heads, using a_ three-column 
dateline on inside pages, re- 
ducing or eliminating inside 
standing heads, increasing cir- 
culation rates, reducing roll 
widths by narrowing margins 
and column-rule widths, using 
daily newsprint consumption 





Fact of Shortage 
Is Fully Realized 


charge devised by the PNPA’s 
business office affairs commit- 
tee, which enables publishers 
to maintain a daily running 
check on consumption and the 
pages printed with compara- 
tive dates of 1941. Papers ex- 
pect to meet the new 5% cut 
by more intensive application 
of the above measures. 


Doyle L. Buckles, Alabama 
Press Association: 

Few of our members have 
been affected by the newsprint 
regulations but a shortage of 
help and decreases in advertis- 
ing volume have automatically 
cut down number of pages and 
sizes of weekly newspapers. 
Such curtailments, however, 
have been balanced by univer- 
sal increases in circulation. 

Dailies affected have con- 
densed news and advertising 
into fewer pages and will now 
tighten pages to meet further 
cuts. Some of the smaller dail- 
ies have adopted four, six and 
eight-page maximum for regu- 
lar editions, allowing only ex- 
tra pages for their Sunday or 
Friday editions. 


C. W. Tabb, Texas Newspaper 
Publishers Association: 

Texas publishers, with few 
ceptions, have complied with 
previous newsprint limitation 
orders by reducing features 
cutting down on the standing 
heads, narrowing margins and 
running generally tighter pa- 
pers. Numerous army camps 
and war manufacturing plants 
in Texas have increased circu- 
lation of many papers. A fur- 
ther reduction in newsprint 
may make it necessary for the 
newspapers to limit circulation 
or possibly reduce it by elimi- 
nating overlapping circulation 
and cutting down the number 
of papers sent to Army camps. 


Lew Selvidge, Allied Daily 
Newspapers of Washington: 


Because of the concentration 
of war industries in the North- 
west and large population in- 
crease resulting therefrom, vir- 
tually all of our metropolitan 
members have petitioned for 
increased newsprint allotments 
to meet their city circulation 
demands. Most petitions have 
been granted. Non-metropoli- 
tan members met original ten 
per cent reduction by curtail- 
ing features, reducing width of 
comics, the reduction of head 
space, elimination of returns, 
restriction of the advertisers’ 
checking copies, confinement 
of circulation as closely as pos- 
sible to trade territory, and all 
similar means of reducing a 
press run. Metropolitan papers 
have made similar effort but 
the population expansion has 
largely eaten up their econo- 
mies. All members are empha- 
sizing shorter, sharper news- 
writing to reduce news con- 
tent. Future economies planned 
to meet additional curtailment 
include reduction in width of 
newsprint rolls. 
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WPB Orders 5% Newsprint Cut § 


Papers Using 25 Tons Per Quarter Or Less Are Exempt from 
Order Limiting to 95% of Weight Used for 1941 Net Paid 


NEWSPAPER publishers are required 

to make further cuts in their con- 
sumption of newsprint during the 
third quarter, ranging up to 5% for 
users of more than 500 tons per quar- 
ter, the War Production Board an- 
nounced July 6. 

This reduction, curtailing the use of 
newsprint, follows the recommenda- 
tions of the Newspaper Industry Ad- 
visory Committee announced by the 
WPB on June 18. 

Limitation Order L-240, as amended, 
otherwise is substantially unchanged, 
H. M. Bitner, Director of the Printing 
and Publishing Division, WPB, stated. 

Under the original order dated Dec. 
31, 1942, he pointed out, newspapers 
were limited each quarter to 100% of 
the tonnage of paper used in printing 
their net paid circulation during the 
corresponding quarter of 1941, plus a 
3% allowance for production waste. 
At the time of issuance, it was esti- 
mated that in meeting such a require- 
ment there would be an over-all 
reduction in current newsprint con- 
sumption of approximately 10%. This, 
however, was not accomplished and a 
further cut was found necessary. 


DONALD M. NELSON 
STATEMENT 
TO NEWSPAPERS 


Mr. Nelson, Director of the WPB, 
made the following statement this 
week at EDITOR & PUBLISHER'S 
request to the publishers of Amer- 
ica emphasizing the necessity for 
newsprint conservation. 


THE CONTINUED conservation of pa- 

per in all fields is essential for the 
simple reason that there is a serious 
shortage of pulp wood and pulp from 
which paper is made. The WPB is 
endeavoring to effect an equitable 
distribution of paper to meet currently 
enormous demands, many of which 
are new and directly attributable to 
the war effort. 

To illustrate the present situation it 
is only necessary to note that present 
pulpwood receipts average 26 per 
cent less than last year’s receipts. To- 
day consumption of pulp is approxi- 
mately 34,000 tons per month higher 
than receipts during the first five 
months of 1943. Consumption of pulp 
amounted to 862,000 tons against re- 
ceipts of only 828.000 tons. Today 
inventories of pulp, except for ground- 
wood, average less than 30 days. 
Steps are being taken to increase the 
cutting of pulp wood and the produc- 
tion of pulp therefrom but the difficult 
manpower situation makes results un- 
certain and no early solution can be 
expected. 

Everything possible is being done 

(Continued on page 43) 





At the Newspaper Industry Advisory 
Committee meeting held June 17, it 
was recommended that an additional 
cut of 5% below that required to print 
net paid circulation in 1941 be taken 
for the third quarter. This was also 
agreed to by the Labor Advisory Com- 
mittee on June 28. However, under 
the amendment effective July 5, 1943, 
the additional 5% cut does not apply 
to the first 25 tons for newspapers 
using less than 500 tons per quarter. 
This provision is designed to aid the 
operation of smaller newspapers. 

Examples of how the additional re- 
duction will operate for various repre- 
sentative tonnage groups on a sliding 
scale basis are as follows: 


Users of Percentage 
Tons per Quarter Cut Required 

25 tons 0.00% 
50 2.50 
75 3.33 

100 3.75 

200 4.33 

300 4.60 

400 4.70 

500 tons or more 5.00 


Under new requirements, requests 
for exception to the order limiting 
paper use during the three-month 
period commencing July 1, 1943, should 
be filed with the Newspaper Section 
of the Printing and Publishing Divi- 
sion by July 15, 1943. 

Any usage of paper over the quota, 
until an exception is granted, will be 
at the applicant’s risk 

When considering requests for addi- 


tional tonnage, the Newspaper Section 
will not recommend to the WPB Ap- 
peals Board that extra paper be 
granted for the publication of special 
editions. No grant of additional ton- 
nage will be recommended on the 
basis of circulation gains achieved 
through prize contests or other simi- 
lar promotional campaigns, it was 
stated. Nor will additional tonnage 
be recommended for newspapers to 
print circulars, throwaways or adver- 
tising supplements not physically in- 
corporated in the newspapers them- 
selves. However, this does not prevent 
a commercial printing plant, which 
may or may not be owned by a news- 
paper, from using its own tonnag? 
quota for the production of such 
printed matter in accordance with the 
provisions of Limitation Order L-241. 

In all appeal cases the following 
information is required: 

A. Amount of print paper used dur- 
ing the third quarter of 1941 in print- 
ing net paid circulation only. It should 
be noted that this is not total con- 
sumption and should not include any 
print paper used for unpaid distribu- 
tion, spoiled copies, production waste, 
etc. Add 3% for production waste to 
the net paid circulation tonnage. If the 
resulting figure is 500 tons or more, 
deduct 5%; if it is less than 500 tons, 
deduct 5% of the amount in excess of 
25 tons. This should be the allowable 
quota of print paper for the quarter, 
and publishers are requested to show 

(Continued on page 40) 





How Did They Do It? 


AS A GUIDE to the nation's newspapers facing an additional 5%/, 

curtailment of newsprint, EDITOR & PUBLISHER this week 
asked thirteen newspapers that were outstanding in their efforts 
to comply with the original newsprint order, L-240: "How did you 
do it?" The replies prepared in the offices of each newspaper are 
presented here as a check list for newspapers to follow in further 


conservation efforts. 





THE CANTON (0O.) REPOSITORY 
WHEN General Limitation Order 
L-240 of Dec. 31, 1942, limiting news- 
print for newspapers, went into effect, 
the Canton Repository entered 1943 
very much like anyone stumbling into 
a strange, dark room. We knew what 
the order required of us under the 
formula. We did not know which way 
advertising volume would turn, nor, 
under war conditions, what volume of 
news content might be required to 
keep our readers fully informed. We 
did know that the Repository circula- 
tion had increased 8.5% over 1941. 

We immediately began to trim sail. 
However, with the first two weeks of 
January, 1943, showing an increased 
advertising volume, we made an ap- 
peal to the WPB for additional first- 
quarter tonnage which was allowed. 

Now for the record of figures of 


what the Repository has accomplished 
in conserving newsprint. 


January ended with us showing a 
2.9% use of tonnage over the formula— 
however, we still had the extra ton- 
nage allowed under our appeal to the 
WPB. Then we really got our tight- 
ening-up process into action so that 
for the first quarter of this year we 
were able to show consumption of 
48% less than allowed by the for- 
mula. We did not find it necessary to 
use any of the additional tonnage. 

The combination of the various 
economies instituted by the Repository 
enabled us to finish the second quar- 
ter of 1943 with a total newsprint 
consumption of 12.3% less than that 
allowed under the formula. 

For the first six months of 1943 the 
Repository actually used 88% less 


tonnage than was permitted us under 


H. M. BITNER 
Director, Printing and Publishing 
Division, WPB 


The necessity for drastic economy 
in the use of print paper becomes 
more pressing with each passing week. 
The newsprint situation is critical in 














H. M. Bitner 


this third quarter of 1943, and is likely 
to get much worse in the fourth quar- 
ter. 

If big news breaks in the war occur 
in the near future, the newspaper 
that extravagantly issues extras may 
find itself without newsprint toward 
the end of the quarter. 

And since the recommendations of 
the Newspaper Industry Committee 
have ben adopted by the War Pro- 
duction Board, and an additional cut 
of 5% in usage for the third quarter 
of 1943 has been made effective, either 
advertising volume, or circulation, or 
both, must be curtailed if the present 
news and feature content is main- 
tained. 





the formula—and this with an 8.17% 
increase in circulation in the same pe- 
riod. For the same half year period 
the Repository showed an 11% reduc- 
tion in total tonnage newsprint con- 
sumption from total tonnage of the 
same period in 1941. 

The Repository in its annual news- 
print consumption for the last three 
years has ranged around 4,000 tons 
and during the same period averaged 
2812 pages per day (this includes Sun- 
day which generally approximates the 
size of the Friday paper). 

All following figures first six months 
1943 compared with corresponding pe- 
riod 1941: 

Total pages reduced 13.77%—this 
represents 292 tons reduction; 

Net paid circulation of gross press 
run increased to 97.65% from 94.85%— 
this represents 63 tons reduction; 

i above two factors gave the 
aaa a total reduction of 355 
ons; 


(Continued on next page) 
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The 8.17% circulation increase used 
an additional 138 tons, which when 
taken from the 355 tons saved, left us 
a net reduction of 217 tons; 

The first half of 1941 found us using 
total tonnage of 2,050 as against 1,826 
for the first half of 1943 or a reduction 
of 224 tons. The difference of 7 tons 
from 217 to 224 is accounted for by the 
printing of hand bills during the 1941 
period—a practice which now has been 
eliminated. 

The above figures show that the 
Repository’s newsprint tonnage con- 
sumption of 1,826 tons for the first 
half of 1943 was 177 tons under the 
formula allowance, which represent- 
ing an 88% reduction still would al- 
low us to come handily under the pro- 
posed additional 5% reduction. 

Now for the details on how this ton- 
nage reduction was accomplished. In 
the case of the Repository it repre- 
sented a considerable task inasmuch 
as we already, even prior to 1943, 
1942, or 1940, were running what gen- 
erally is considered a “tight” paper. 

In the base year of 1941, the content 
of the paper for daily and Sunday ran 
549% advertising as against 45.1% 
news, and for Sunday only 50.2% ad- 
vertising as against 49.8% news, which 
was represented by an average daily 
newshole of 94 columns and a Sunday 
newshole of 181 columns. 

By 1942 these figures were reduced 
to a daily and Sunday content of 
55.8% advertising and 45.2% news or 
a Sunday only of 54.8% advertising 
and 45.2% news. These figures repre- 
sent an 85.7 column daily average 
newshole and a 141 Sunday aver- 
age newshole. 


42.5% News 


The figures for the first six months 
of 1943 show further tightening of 
both daily and Sunday papers so that 
the daily and Sunday advertising per 
cent is now 57.5 with 42.5% news, and 
a Sunday only content of 59% adver- 
tising to 41% news. This is represented 
by an average daily newshole of 77.5 
columns and an average Sunday news- 
hole of 120 columns. 


We had cut our newsprint roll size 
of 67 inches to 66% inches and had 
gone to 4-point column rules as far 
back as March, 1939. We had broken 
up our Women’s page and our Market 
page and reduced their content prior 
to 1940. 

Our 95 net paid per cent of circula- 
tion compared to gross press run left 
little water to squeeze out. Tackling 
the last named item first, we made a 
thorough canvass of our circulation 
lists and waste in pressroom and mail- 
room and ended up with a saving of 
possibly 1,200 copies. This represented 
cutting down of departmental “frees,” 
goodwill copies to officials and hos- 
pitals, multiple copies to advertisers 
(allowing them tearsheets instead), 
and a concentration on lessening in 
the press and mail rooms the number 
of spoils and “unaccounted for” copies 
between editions. 


Our next and most important saving 
was the decision to run, at all times, 
2-section instead of 4-section papers 
so that on our papers we can jump 2 
pages as necessary instead of 4 as is 
required on all over 32-page papers 
when running 4 sections. Customarily 
we ran 4-section papers on Friday and 
Sunday and we estimate that under 
our present 2-section format whe have 
achieved a saving so far of more than 
50 tons for the sixmonth period. 

On the news side our other savings 
are simply the intensification of a 
long standing program of watchful- 


We cut’ in half our use of pictures, 


local and general. Reduced the size 
of Sunday society-feature layout; re- 
duced size of Sunday theatre art lay- 
out. 

We have adhered to a comprehen- 
sive style on abbreviations: 6th st, 
Marion ave., Gen., Col., Gov., Sen., 
Rep., Supt., co. for county, and scores 
of others which yield a surprising 
amount of space in the paper as a 
whole. 

In line with the times and the habits 
of people we have de-emphasized 
sports and society, minimizing head 
sizes. Bride pictures are confined to 
1-column. 

Publication of one edition Saturday, 
down from the usual four, finding that 
one is sufficient as a forerunner to the 
Sunday morning edition. 

In many cases we have eliminated 
decks from heads, in many others cut 
decks from 3 to 2 lines. 

We have eliminated bottom dash 
from heads, separating the head from 
the body type by a couple of leads. 

One or two word (single line) run- 
over heads, naturally guarding against 
over-use of run-over lines from page 


We trimmed stock market tabula- 
tions to a limited list (130) of stocks 
in which our community is known 
to have an interest. 

Transferred the 24-hour local 
weather and temperature record to the 
left ear, condensing it. 

Reduced the number of subheads. 


Eliminated supplementary section 
title-heads. 
Reduced strip comics to 4-col., 


panels from 3-col. to 2. 

Eliminated Hollywood and theatre 
fossip columns from our Sunday 
theatre page. 

Dropped “Highlights” box from 
daily and Sunday radio column. 

Cut size of standing heads. 

Eliminated over-line art captions, 
instead simply bold-facing the first 
few words of under-lines. 

Space saving in the Want Ad De- 
partment has been gained by: Reduc- 
ing main classified heads to 10-point 
and removing leads. Discontinuing 
many classifications lightly repre- 
sented. Discontinuing Sunday promo- 
tion of classified page. Removing all 
streamers from top of page. Stripping 
masthead to necessary minimum. Dis- 
continuing use of classification index. 
Adjusting linotype matrices to get full 
12 lines 6-point per inch. 

Space saving in the Circulation De- 
partment has been gained by: Elimi- 
nating returns. Reducing circulation 
promotion to a bare minimum with 
elimination of all circulation solicitors. 
In connection with the Office of De- 
fense Transportation order restricting 
mileage, the Repository has cut the 
number of motor delivery routes from 
16 to 7, and at the same time reduced 
mileage by more than 40%. We have 
discontinued delivery to a number of 
outlying sections and discontinued de- 
livery of final edition to a number 
of neighboring cities. 


HARRISBURG (PA.) PATRIOT 


AND EVENING NEWS 

MAY we say that for the first six 

months of 1943 our saving of news- 
print consumption was 18% over the 
comparable period of 1941. - When 
newsprint saving was first brought to 
the attention of the publishers, we 
began immediately to make cuts 
wherever possible. We started by re- 
ducing our comics to four columns and 
eliminating some features. Later, we 
increased our make-overs between 
editions, cutting down on art, reduc- 
ing the heads, and saved considerable 
paper by this policy: Of course, in- 
creasing make-overs also - increased 
our costs in the composing room. 


In the pressroom, we have been 
watching our waste very closely and 
have made considerable saving there. 
We have been on a non-returnable 
basis for years. 

While our savings have been well 
over the 10% requested by the WPB, 
we are advised by our Canadian 
source of supply that we will be cut 
13% from our July orders. We feel 
that this additional cut at this time 
would not have been necessary if all 
newspapers had played the game as 
we have tried to do in holding down 
the use of newsprint. 


THE OMAHA (NEB.) WORLD- 
HERALD 

IN THE first six months of 1943, the 

Omaha World-Herald used 14.1% 
less paper than was used in the cor- 
responding period in 1941. The 
World-Herald began its efforts to re- 
duce the amount of paper used early 
in 1942. 


One of the first means in conserv- 
ing newsprint was to reduce the size 
of newsprint rolls from 67” to 66”, a 
move which resulted in a saving of 
about 2%. This was accomplished by 
the changing from 6-pt. to 4-pt. col- 
umn rules and by the adoption of 
undercut saws in the stereotype cast- 
ing boxes. Minor adjustments were 
required in the pressroom, such as re- 
setting of clips; in the stereotype 
room; and in the composing room. 
The biggest job in the composing 
room was the obtaining of new molds 
for producing 4-pt. column rules and 
the cutting down of steel base. 

At the same time, every available 
bit of white space was squeezed from 
the columns of the paper. This was 
accomplished by: 

1. Reducing heads on stories. Thirty- 
pt. heads were reduced to 24-pt. 
Three-line heads were reduced to 2- 
line heads. Two-line, 24-pt. heads 
were reduced to 2-line, 14-pt. heads. 
Number of lines in some decks was 
reduced, and in some styles of head- 
lines, decks were eliminated entirely. 

2. Reducing generally the size of 
editorial cuts. 

3. Shortening of stories by conden- 
sation and better editing. 

4. Reducing length of syndicated 
columnists to one-half column each. 

5. Reducing the length of staff- 
produced columns to approximately 
10 column inches. 

6. Reducing the size of signature 
heads or trade mark heads which 
previously appeared on regularly fea- 
tured columns, such as, Wiggam, 
health column, and so forth. 

7. Reducing the logotype on the 
sports page from 8 columns to 2 col- 
umns, realizing a saving of 1014 col- 
umn inches. 

8. Reducing the flag on the editorial 
page, a saving of about 3 column 
inches. 

9. Setting in agate certain lists of 
general news which were formerly set 
in 8 pt. 

10. Reducing the content of baseball 
scores; shortening racing entries and 
results. 

11. Reducing financial tables. We 
reduced the New York Stock Ex- 
change from 18 to 12 ems and elim- 
inated all but the most active stocks 
and bonds. We cut the bond and curb 
market list in half, by setting only the 
closing price and reducing to one- 
half measure. We have eliminated 
duplication of Chicago and New York 
lists and reduced local market pro- 
duce by 50%. We reduced the text of 
the financial stories and eliminated 
New York Bank Stocks Table in the 
daily paper. We have also eliminated 
representative livestock sales. 

12. Reducing classification headings 





— 


on want ad pages from a combination 
of 10 pt. type with 2 pt. lead and 6 pt, 
rule to a combination of 8 pt. type, 
4 pt. rule. This averaged a saving of 
8 column inches per day. The num. 
ber of classification heads was re. 
duced 13%. 

13. Reducing the size of daily 
comics from 5-column to 4-column 
strips, resulting in a daily saving of 
about 45 column inches. 

14. Reducing cartoons and _ such 
other feature cuts as ‘Believe It or 


W. G. CHANDLER 


Scripps-Howard Newspapers 
Former Director, Printing and 
Publishing Division, WPB 
The additional 5% cut in print 





paper usage for the third quarter oj 
1943 is the minimum necessary to 
create an approximate balance be. 
tween usage and available supply, 

A reduction in inventory to 50 days’ 


| CARNMRR SR EN 
W. G. Chandler 


supply in the Eastern and Northern 
States, recommended by the News- 
paper Advisory Committee, is nec- 
essary to equalize shipments, but 
does not add to the usable supply. 

Newspaper publishers proved their 
resourcefulness and ingenuity in meet- 
ing WPB Limitation Order 240, effec- 
tive January 1, 1943. 

They will meet the needs of the 
third and subsequent quarters, with- 
out too serious loss of service to their 
subscribers and advertisers. 





Not,” from 3 columns to 2 columns, 
saving 10% column inches on each. 

15. Reducing block comics from 2% 
columns to 2 columns each. 

As the result of this squeezing of 
white space from our columns, we 
reduced the number of columns of 
news matter, without any apparent 
loss to the readers, about 7%. 

We have reduced the pages of Sun- 
day comics from 16 to 12, without loss 
to the comic reader, by eliminating 
certain unnecessary panels of fea- 
tures and by condensing and re- 
arranging the comics to fit. 

We reduced the distribution of un- 
paid copies from 3% to 114, and we 
reduced operating waste from 2% to 
14%%. The reduction in the unpaid 
copies was accomplished by the elimi- 
nation of all returns except in five 
localities, which were reduced from 
33% to 50%. We reduced copies dis- 
tributed to advertisers and such, by 
requests to them for conserving 
paper. 

We eliminated all but absolutely 
necessary copies for office use and 
files and cut distribution of samples 
drastically. 

In addition to these savings in the 

(Coutinuwed on page 40) 
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URTAILED newsprint produc- 

tion has compelled our govern- 
ment to call for further conservation 
of newsprint NOW. 

In many instances, the problem can 
be eased by reducing the width of paper 
rolls and should your plans provide for 
this step, you can be sure of our fullest 





BOSTON °« 


CHICAGO e 





cooperation. We are prepared to give 
you complete details on the most ex- 
peditious and economical method of 
accomplishing your objective. 

If yours is a case of “Help Wanted” 
all you have to do to obtain the expert 
advice of a trained printing-equipment 
engineer is to let us know. 


R. HOE & CO., INC. 


910 East 138th Street, New York 54, N. Y. 
BIRMINGHAM e 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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How Newspapers 
Cut Paper Use 
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daily and Sunday paper, we dropped 
two feature supplements of the World- 
Herald—the regular rotogravure sec- 
tion and This Week magazine. This 
saved 524 tons of paper. 

Most of the reductions were made 
early in 1942 in heeding the request 
sent all newspapers by the War Pro- 
duction Board. We felt it our pa- 
triotic duty to make such savings in 
paper as well as to eliminate as much 
as possible that tonnage which would 
congest the railroad lines and trans- 
portation systems. With all reduc- 
tions we have attempted at the same 
time to provide our reading public 
with as good a paper as usual. 


ST. PAUL DISPATCH 
and PIONEER PRESS 


SINCE 1941 the St. Paul Dispatch and 

Pioneer Press made the following 
space saving measures in the Edi- 
torial Department: 

Sunday Paper: 

1. Reduced the black and white 
picture section from 8 to 4 pages. 

2. Cut the Summary of Events and 
Show sections from 8 to 4 pages by 
making a more careful and judicious 
selection of war features while retain- 
ing in condensed form all essential 
features. 

3. Reduced the sports section from 
8 to 6 pages to 4 pages. 

4. Generally reduced the size of 
cuts, reduced the size of layouts and 
the number of pictures in layouts. 

5. Reduced the comic section from 
16 to 12 pages. 

6. Women’s section news space re- 
duced 25 columns. 

7. Roto reduced from 6 to 4 pages. 

8. Reduced News section space by 
40-45 columns. 

Daily Papers: 

1. Compressed market tables, cut 
down all market news. 

2. Reduced women’s 
sections. 

3. Reduced size and number of pic- 
tures used. 

4. Went to 4-column comics. 

5. Went down two pages in after- 
noon Green Edition. 

6. Eliminated 2 pages from the Pio- 
neer Press Mail Edition. 

7. Eliminated 2 pages from the Dis- 
patch Mail Edition. 

The above economies have resulted 
in the reduction of our news space for 
the months of May and June of 1943 
as compared with May and June of 
1941 as indicated in the figures below. 
It was necessary to take a two-month 
comparison in order to have the same 
number of Sundays and the same 


and sports 
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WPB Orders Another 
5% Paper Cut 





Says More Pulpwood Only Solution 
To Newsprint Shortage 


IN A statement to Eprror & PUBLISHER 
this week, the Newspaper Pulpwood 
Committee, recently appointed by 


ANPA, outlined current plans to en- 
list newspapers in a drive to increase 
the flow of pulpwood. 

“Newspapers are interested in in- 
creasing the flow of pulpwood in the 





ae 


Walter M. Dear, Chairman, News- 
paper Pulpwood Committee 


United States, first because of the 
over-all importance of pulpwood in 
the war effort, and secondly because 
of: its direct relationship to the 
amount of newsprint available. 

“The campaign will be concen- 
trated in 27 pulpwood producing 
states (1,110 counties) east of the 
Rockies. Although the Pacific North- 
west States are also pulpwood pro- 
ducers, it is felt that the funds donated 
to the Committee can best be spent in 
encouraging ‘farmer wood’ which is 


not an important source in the highly 
mechanized Pacific Northwest pulp- 
wood operation. 

“It is hoped that Canada will ex- 
port to the United States 1,550,000 
cords of wood and 1,200,000 tons of 
pulp in 1943 to partially make up for 
our domestic lack of production. 

“These Canadian shipments are out 
of newsprint producers’ potential in- 
ventories. Only more pulpwood pro- 
duced in the United States can pre- 
vent greater diversion of Canadian 
wood and pulpwood into channels for 
more direct war uses. 

“Since only 5 to 6% of our United 
States pulpwood production goes into 
newsprint, the campaign will empha- 
size the more direct war uses in its 
appeals for pulpwood. Some of these 
are rayon for parachutes, smokeless 
powder, food and ammunition con- 
tainers, blood plasma cartons, gas 
mask filters, etc. 

“Plans call for the formation of 
county Pulpwood Drive Committees 
includimg county agents, state and 
federal foresters, and will be built 
around the weekly and small daily 
newspaper publishers who will re- 
ceive advertising copy in the cam- 
paign. This space will be paid for by 
the Newspaper Pulpwoed Committee 
with funds donated by the large daily 
newspaper publishers for that pur- 

se. 

“Final determination cannot be 
reached until all contributions from 
the daily papers are received. How- 
ever, funds are beginning to flow into 
the treasury and an adequate amount 
is in prospect. Daily newspapers are 
being asked to contribute on the basis 
of five cents per ton of newsprint con- 
sumed during 1942. 

“Detailed plans will be announced 
shortly. Meanwhile in addition to the 
formation of local Pulpwood Drive 
Committees and the placement of 
newspaper advertising, the Committee 
will include in its plans a ‘Manual 
of Suggestions’ for newspaper editors; 
Posters, Pamphlets; and mailings of 
picture mats and national campaign 
news, etc.” 





duced the margin of our pages. So 
any further economy in newsprint as 
far as mechanical department was 
concerned had to come from actual 
production savings. 

A program of close attention to 
waste in roll room, mail room, and 
pressroom, was inaugurated. 

Our mechanical superintendent has 
taken periodic trips to supervise the 
unloading of the cars and has intro- 
duced paper saving methods of un- 
loading so that our transit and strip- 





number of days. ping waste is very low. Keeping a 
News SPAceE IN LINES 
Dispatch Pioneer Sunday Total 
May and June—1941.......... 1,657,920 1,457,261 1,423,417 4,538,598 
May and June—1943.......... 1,493,383 1,348,643 49,700 3,791,726 
eee ee ree 164,537 108,619 473,717 746,872 
oo eee ere 9.92 7.45 33.28 16.46 


All house ads were reduced to a 
minimum. We eliminated “must” 
copy as much as possible planning our 
promotional copy in such a manner 
that leaving out an ad here and there 
did not destroy continuity. We used 
small Page 1 boxes instead of large 
inside page ads. Thus the space used 
for promotional purposes was reduced 
by more than 20%. 

Mechanical Department 

Prior to 1941 we had established an 
8-column 12-em page with a 3-point 
column separation, and we had re- 





constant check on mill pasters, wind- 
ing of rolls, and loading of cars by the 
mill has reduced our breaks and waste 
so that we have not only gained addi- 
tional paper but faster production 
time. 

On one of our press units after 
keeping very close check we found 
that we were having more breaks than 
necessary. By changing the lead of 
the sheet of this particular unit we 
have been able to run as long as four 
weeks without a break; this in com- 
parison to a percentage of two to one 


against our other units before the lead 
change. 

In the pressroom small tipping 
cracks are knifed out when they get as 
far as the reels. To date we have had 
no complaints because we do not try 
to get too deeply into the margin. A 
daily check is made with the tension 
men and as the tipping cracks start to 
show up, we immediately take a trip 
to the unloading dock and talk it over 
with the paper handlers. Particular 
attention is also paid our daily press 
production reports and in the event 
the waste copies exceed one-half of 
1% it is investigated. 

The results of our mechanical su- 
perintendent’s efforts have given us 
the following records which we feel 
are rather remarkable: 

For the first five months our over- 
all consumption has been reduced 
from 7,213 tons for 1941 to 6,175 tons 
for 1943, approximately 14.5%. De- 
spite the reduced tonnage we have re- 
duced our pressroom waste for the 
first five months as follows: 1941, 
1.76; 1943, 1.71. The total reduction 
including pressroom, mail room, and 
returns for 1941, 3.37; for 1943, 2.26. 
From the foregoing figures you can 
readily see that we have reduced our 
total waste 1.11 for the first five 
months in 1943 as compared to the 
same period for 1941. 


(Continued on page 41) 
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separately the net paid tonnage, the 
3% for production waste and the de- 
duction of the further 5% reduction, 

B. Estimate, in specific number of 
tons, the minimum requirements for 
the third quarter of 1943. 

All the following additional informa. 
tion sought is for the third quarter of 
1941 and the second quarter of 1943, 
Figures for morning, evening or Sun- 
day should be listed separately, ex- 
cept item one, below. 

1. Gross tons or pounds of print 
paper used per month, whether in 
publisher’s plant or used for supple- 
ments produced for the publisher by 
others. This figure must include all 
production waste and damage in 
transit waste, unless compensation has 
been received from the transportation 
companies for the damaged paper. Do 
not include paper used in commercial 
printing or for other publications, 

2. Net press run averages by months 
and the quarterly averages. 

3. Net paid circulation averages by 
months, according to ABC standards, 
and the quarterly averages. 

4. Per cent of difference between net 
press run and net paid circulation for 
each quarter. 

5. Average number of pages per 
issue each month, including all supple. 
ments. 

6. Number of issues each month. 

7. Total number of lines or inches 
of paid advertising per month. 

8. Total number of lines or inches of 
unpaid content per month. 

Publishers are asked to state in de- 
tail whether anticipated conservation 
measures have been accomplished. 

If additional tonnage for the third 
quarter of 1943 is requested, and if no 
previous appeal for additional tonnage 
has been granted, specimen copies of 
the newspaper should be submitted, 
together with a description of methods 
and plans devised to conserve print 
paper to offset increased requirements. 


WILKES 
TYPE METAL 


The finest 
TYPE METAL 
and 
SERVICE 
that money 
can buy! 


A Product of 
THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 


METALS REFINING COMPANY 
DIVISION 


Hammond, Indiana 
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How Newspapers 
(ut Paper Use 


continued from page 40 





Circulation Department 

Returns were eliminated in the Re- 
tail and Country Areas. City Zone is 
predominantly home delivery. There 
are very few returns from dealers and 
street sales in the City Zone. Samples 
were eliminated. Free copies and 
checking copies reduced. The Cir- 
culation Department at the present 
time is operating at 4% for unpaid 
copies. 

Advertising Department 

Early in 1942 the Classified Depart- 
ment took steps to reduce waste space 
and to conserve white paper. Such 
savings took the form of elimination 
of promotion boxes in the classified 
section; a reduction in the size of 
streamers, and the elimination of a 
considerable number of classification 
heads. Translated into the savings in 
white paper, this would represent ap- 
proximately 35 tons of newsprint. Of 
course, it is never possible to reduce 
the size of the paper in an exact pro- 
portion to the amount of savings 
achieved in the classified pages. How- 
ever, in many instances a matter of a 
column or two in the classified sec- 
tion may mean a reduction of two 
pages in the size of the paper. For 
that reason it is entirely possible that 
the newsprint economies effected in 
the Classified Department may very 
well have reflected a substantial cur- 
tailment in the use of newsprint. 

On April 1, 1943, a plan to vir- 
tually eliminate large blocks of adver- 
tising space in the form of sections 
became effective. In the first six 
months of 1942 retail advertisers pur- 
chased this bulk space in the form of 


Pulpwood Cut Million Cords Below Demand 

WASHINGTON, July 7—Pulpwood cut in Canada in the season just closed 

was a million cords less than was produced in the two previous seasons, 
figures released today by the Pulp and Paper Division of the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board of Canada disclosed. The cut is almost one million cords 
less than the current annual rate of consumption. Following are the figures on 
amounts of pulpwood produced during the last three cutting seasons for con- 
sumption in Canadian mills situated east of the Rockies and the apparent rate 


of consumption for the same periods. 


Wood Cutting Season Total Pulpwood Cut Apparent Pulpwood 
May-April In Cords Consumption 
» 1940-1941 7,000,000 6,530,000 
1941-1942 7,140,000 7,540,000 
1942-1943 6,070,000 7,000,000 





sections to the extent of 523,200 lines. 

Due to the restrictions imposed, 
similar purchases of bulk space in the 
first six months of 1943 fell to 182,400 
lines and most of this bulk space was 
inserted prior to April 1. A compari- 
son in future months will reflect a 
much greater savings in space. The 
bulk space rates represented a reduc- 
tion in rate of from 15 to 30%, de- 
pending upon the unit purchased. It 
is apparent that even if the same ad- 
vertisers who used bulk space were to 
spend the same amount of money at 
regular rates it would represent a sub- 
stantial reduction in the use of white 


paper. 
Total Newsprint Consumption 
1941 1943 
Tons Tons 
1st quarter..... 3,320,652 3,012,747 
2nd quarter.... 3,698,587 3,288,082 


ROCKFORD (ILL.) MORNING 
STAR and REGISTER-REPUBLIC 
STRICT conservation of newsprint on 

the Rockford Morning Star and 
Rockford Register-Republic is a fun- 
damental principle of management on 
these newspapers, not only in war- 
time, but in normal times. 

Practices now becoming popular as 


newspapers strive to keep within the 
formula prescribed by the WPB have 
been in effect on Rockford newspapers 
for many years. Several years ago 
width of paper rolls was cut from 68 
inches to 66% inches, saving tons of 
newsprint annually. To accomplish 
this saving it was necessary to reduce 
column rules from six points to four, 
while outside and inside margins were 
likewise reduced. 


Additional shrinkage of page mats 
was obtained so as to keep within the 
narrower margins prescribed by the 
reduction in size of paper rolls. 

For several years a formula has 
been used for checking and maintain- 
ing the 32-pound weight basis for 
newsprint. Further, daily and month- 
ly waste reports, are in force showing 
varieties and responsibilities of all 
types of newsprint waste, 

Circulation returns, office copies, 
samples and copies of the Morning 
Star and Register-Republic for adver- 
tisers have always been rigidly con- 
trolled. Net press run has been kept 
between 1.5% and 2.0% greater than 
net paid circulation. On the Rock- 
ford ABC audit report for the 12 
months ending March 31, 1943, net 
press run showed 1.8% above net paid, 


4} 


while on the Sunday edition of the 
Morning Star the difference was 1.4%. 

Office copies are supplied to all de- 
partments for clipping purposes, files, 
checking and billing. Employes are 
not permitted to take home free copies. 
This practice has been in effect for 
six years. 

The percentage of advertising to 
news has increased from 50.55% in 
1941 to 51.57% in May of this year, 
while the average number of pages 
published per issue has increased from 
19.23 two years ago to 20.19 today. 

As a further step towards econom- 
ical use of white space, the classified 
department some time ago eliminated 
the use of promotion streamers across 
the top of want-ad pages and did 
away with all general classification 
headings. These steps alone saved 
over a column of space per day. 

Last year, pattern features were re- 
duced from two columns to one col- 
umn, while several three-column 
panels were changed to two-column 
size. 

Since the first of January, this year, 
additional measures have been taken 
to conserve newsprint. The serial 
story in the Register-Republic, which 
used to have run of paper position, 
was eliminated and in its place the 
book-of-the-month club feature was 
substituted and placed on the edi- 
torial page. All comic strips were 
changed from five columns to four, 
several other three-column panels, 
not previously changed, were reduced 
to two-column size. 

The business and market page in 
the Morning Star, which formerly oc- 
cupied a page of its own, was made 
over into a well-knit, compact half 
page unit and combined with the sec- 
ond sports page. Stock listing was 
cut to the leading 100 stocks, and 
these were set in 8-em measure, in- 

(Continued on page 42) 











The Duplex Printing Press Co. 


War Time Rationing Proves lubular Principles 


For many years Duplex TUBULAR users have been experiencing savings in paper and operating expenses 
by the use of Duplex Tubular press equipment. With newsprint to the trade decreased by WPB, Duplex 
TUBULAR users, having the range of page increases by only two pages at a time, realize what this Tubular 
feature means to them in conservation of paper, time and metal. 


NO LOSS DUE TO PAGES BEING ADDED TO FILL THE PRESS. 
ONLY ONE STEREOTYPE PLATE PER PAGE TO CAST AND REGISTER. 


NO COSTLY ALTERATIONS TO BE MADE BEFORE PRESS RUN, AND MANY MORE ADVANTAGES 
ALL OF WHICH HELP CONSERVE BOTH TIME AND MATERIALS. 


When contemplating a change of press be sure to investigate all of the features of the Duplex STANDARD 
TUBULAR, UNITUBULAR and stereotype equipment before any final decision. 


Duplex engineers are constantly striving to advance the most modern designs that will be offered to cus- 
tomers of Duplex after Victory. 


Battle Creek, Michigan 
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Continued from page 41 
stead of the full column measure for- 
merly used. Only limited stock list- 
ings are now published in the after- 
noon newspaper. 

A similar step was taken with the 
listing of radio programs, which were 
removed from the r.o.p. class and 
anchored on the comic page. 

Size of one ‘column cuts was stand- 
ardized at two and a half inches deep. 
The top and bottom margins on page 
one and second fronts were shortened 
to give an additional four inches of 
type space per page 

All of these economical moves were 
accomplished without affecting in any 
way, the readability, service or news 
value of the newspapers, despite the 
fact that the average number of news 
columns published per edition de- 
creased from 84.53 in 1941 to 78.24 at 
the present time. 


BILLINGS (MONT.) GAZETTE 
THE Billings (Mont.) Gazette has 

made an effort to cut the newsprint 
consumption without taking anything 
away from the reader. 

During the first five months of 1941, 
the Gazette used 402 tons of paper, 
while for the same period in 1943, 342 
tons have been used, a reduction of 
about 15%. 

During the last year, our classified 
advertising has gained over 1941 and 
our local advertising has remained 
about even with the 1941 level. The 
national advertising, as it has with 
most other papers, has been reduced. 

As a result, most of our conserva- 
tion in newsprint has been in the news 
columns. 

The Gazette, under General Man- 
ager Fred Pierce and Editor Harold 
Seipp, has done the following things: 

Virtually eliminated the time bank, 
changed from five to four-column 
comic strips, condensed market page 
by selective elimination in stock lists 
and agate composition; condensed edi- 
torial features; curtailed features of 
interest to women; condensed sports 
page by using fewer large illustra- 
tions; consigned more news to a daily 
local column, Tales of Town, thereby 
eliminating as much as a half column 
of heads a day; shortened the size of 
the paper a half inch to 33% inches; 
reduced the length of stories to save 
on space as well as to make them more 
readable. 


GRAND RAPIDS (MICH.) PRESS 
IT IS only fair to state that some of 

these changes on the Grand Rapids 
Press were made effective during 1942 
and these helped equally with later 
changes in curtailing newsprint con- 
sumption. We first discontinued the 
full market reports though still main- 
taining our general Market edition. By 
printing, however, only a list of se- 
lected stocks we cut down two pages 
on this edition and continued the same 
savings into our Bull Dog or Predate 
edition of some 22,000 papers. Closely 
following this we eliminated our Noon 
edition which had been an established 
feature for 40 years though confined 
largely to street sales. In February 
of this year we made a substantial 
increase in circulation rates though 
only a slight loss followed this pro- 
cedure and little saving of newsprint 
resulted. As a last effort along the 
line of elimination of former standard 
practices we discontinued the use of 
the picture page which had been ap- 
pearing daily. 

Credit is fairly due to the news and 
editorial department of the paper for 
full cooperation in the case of editing 
of news and features, a few of the least 
important features being eliminated. 


Actual savings in newsprint for the 
six months’ period of 1943 compared 
to 1941 was 124%4%. 

Circulation figures advanced from 
95,696 in the first six months of 1941 
to 97,364 in 1943. 

Advertising linage for the first half 
period of 1943 decreased 7% over the 
corresponding priod of 1941. 

We might state that so far as savings 
represented by mechanical devices 
such as reducing column width, nar- 
rower column rules, etc., we had 
earlier anticipated possibilities on this 
account. 


KANSAS CITY STAR 

THE Kansas City Star came within 

less than one-half of one per cent, 
or less than one day’s consumption, of 
meeting the full newsprint reduction 
order of the government in the first 
six months of 1943 in face of a most 
unusual and difficult condition in 
Kansas City. 

As is generally known in the news- 
paper world, the Star already was 
running one of the tightest newspapers 
in the country. It had already prac- 
tically eliminated returns and overs. 
Our competitor, the Journal, had sus- 
pended publication in the interim pe- 
riod, leaving the Star an added re- 
sponsibility of serving all the city’s 
advertising needs both display anda 
classified. A half dozen or more major 
war industries had been located in our 
metropolitan area. This resulted in 
an increase in population of more than 
70,000 with only the Star to serve 
them. Our circulation since 1941, and 
especially during the past winter and 
spring, had grown amazingly. Our 
advertising for the first six months oi 
this year was up more than a million 
and a half lines. 

Notwithstanding the difficulties enu- 
merated and the added fact that, with 
the Journal out of business, there had 
already been accomplished an annual 
saving in consumption of newsprint 
in Kansas City of some 4,000 tons, the 
Star determined to comply fully with 
the newsprint reduction order if it 
could be done without impairing ma- 
terially service to the readers in reader 
content and in circulation. 

Economies planned in late 1942 could 
not all become effective at once. We 
found ourselves some 240 tons over 
our basic allowance in January alone. 
On the basis of the unusual circum- 
stances of the Kansas City newspaper 
situation, we applied for and received 
an extra allotment of 750 tons for the 
first three months period. We told the 
Newsprint Board we would use only 
as much of the allotment as was im- 
perative. We carried out that pledge 
in entire good faith. 

In February we began to get more 
benefit from the economies inaug- 
urated and put into effect additional 
ones. As a result, during the re- 
mainder of the first quarter we used 
actually 24 tons less than our base al- 
lowance, or only 216 tons of the 750 
extra tons allowed us. During the 
second quarter we kept below the base 
allowance and whittled 107 tons more 
off the 216 so that the six months’ 
consumption shows less than one-half 
of one per cent over the base allow- 
ance. The 750 extra tons granted in 
January practically were not used at 
all. 

The Star found no magic formula 
to save newsprint. Economies were ef- 
fected not by any one operation but 
by a multiplicity of close operation 
methods applied to the entire news- 
paper. Since 1941 we had already re- 
duced the size of our rolls from 67 
inches to 66 inches. We were one of 
the first newspapers to accomplish 
this. Overages by distributors and 





carriers and all returns were wiped out 
completely. Remote circulation was 
curtailed, the Star taking the position 
its first obligation was to its trade ter- 
ritory, yet care was taken to preserve, 
as far as possible, the carrier and dis- 
tributor-ships, looking forward to the 
day when the war would be over. 
Certain advertising not involving price 
was placed on an optional basis as to 
publication dates. This permitted us 
to keep the size of the paper more uni- 
form and eliminated the age-old prob- 
lem of too tight or too loose papers 
prevalent in every newspaper office. 
Our economies in classified advertising 
included the combining of classifica- 
tions and restrictions in size of type 
and in white space but not in numbers. 

Editorially the only complete elimi- 
nation was the dropping of the roto- 
gravure, but all editorial content in- 
cluding news, features, pictures and 
departments was more sharply edited. 
Comics were not eliminated but pulled 
down to four columns. The endeavor 
was to keep balanced newspapers al- 
ways. So the economies were effected 
as uniformly as possible to give the 
reader what he had had before but in 
crisper form. Pages which had been 
standardized as to certain content 
heretofore were made flexible. Staff 
meetings of desk writers and picture 
editing brought full cooperation in 
more concise writing and editing. 

We repeat, results were obtained by 
not one thing but by closer operation 
all around. 


DES MOINES REGISTER AND 
TRIBUNE 

Following are the steps taken by 

the Des Moines Register and Tribune 


to conserve newsprint: 
Editorial 


1. Average 10% reduction in news 
space. Edit news stories more closely. 

2. Reduced daily comics from six 
to five columns and the balance of the 
page used for serial story. 

3. Reduced inside heads one type 
size. 

4. Eliminated insert headlines over 
streamers. 

5. Eliminated some head banks. 

6. Simplified editorial makeup to in- 
crease readability and provide more 
space for news stories. 

7. Trimmed market reports of inac- 
tive stocks and bonds. 

8. Increased quality of photographs 
with the result that we now use one 
photograph to tell a story which in the 
past would have been ‘given two or 
three photographs. 

9. Eliminated local picture pages of 
high school graduates. 

10. Reduced the size of pictures, 
particularly in woman’s section. 

11. Discontinued use of peach paper 
for daily sports section, resulting in 
better use of available news space and 
savings on tight issues. 

12. Reduced roto section two pages 
where possible. 

13. Comic section reduced two or 
four pages where possible without re- 
ducing editorial contents. 

Circulation 

1. Reduced number of copies distrib- 
uted in the plant. 

2. Substantially reduced the use of 
circulation promotional space. We use 
many more promotional boxes in the 
editorial columns in lieu of display ads. 

3. Held to the minimum the left-over 
copies of the Sunday advance comic, 
magazine, and roto sections. 

Advertising 

1. Eliminated indiscriminate use of 
broadsides. 

3. Reduced the use of advertising 
promotional space. 

3. Reduced extra copies of issues for 
advertisers. 
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Mechanical 
1. Reduced full size roll to 66 inche} . 


for standard news sections; comic anf ™ 
magazine full size roll to 59% inchepi¢ # 
2. Use of 3 pt. column rule. place 


3. Use of 2 pt. cut-off rules of™™ 
classified pages. gory 

‘4, Waste percentage is being main.f‘™* 
tained at approximately 1.62%. paig! 

We conclude from the foregoing tha 
there has been nothing outstandi 
but all departments have coopera 
to bring about the result. During 
first half of 1943 we used 90.48% 
the 1941 quota. 


THE BATTLE CREEK (MIC! 
ENQUIRER AND’ NEWS 
FROM Jan. 1, 1943, through May @f 
this year the Battle Creek (Michi} 
Enquirer and News reduced the q 
tity of newsprint used from the eg 
responding 1941 figure by- appre 
mately 10.4%. 

This was accomplished by putting! 
into effect a large number of econgsl 
mies. 

Our first steps were in the elimiy 
tion of waste in the handling of new 
print, on the press, in number 
deadhead copies, in returns, in 
sheets to advertisers, in routes 
tailed through truck mileage rest 
tions. Our total non-productive 
as a result was cut practically in h 

Mechanically we lengthened 
type page from 21 to 2114 inches. 
had previously reduced the width 
our newsprint rolls from 34% to 
inches which we considered minimum 
on our presses. 

Editorially we cut the size of prac- 
tically all comics. Strips which had, 
been run in five columns were cut to pera 
four, three and two and a half column vaste 
panels were cut to two columns. Two 
or three text features were eliminated 
but all comics were retained. 

Emphasis was placed on shortening 
news stories but carrying more oi 
them. As a result our total news con- 
tent was reduced with no reduction 
in the number of stories. 

Percentage requirements were in- 
creased by approximately 2% in ad- 
vertising percentage. 

We feel that we have been able to 
make these economies without redue- 
ing the quality of the newspaper. 


POTTSVILLE (PA.) REPUBLICAN 
EVEN before the base year of 1%, 

everyone on the Pottsville (Pa)f 
Evening Republican was starting tof? 
make their patriotic contribution to 
conservation. The first six months? 
paid advertising volume of 1943 overj" 
1941 shows an increase of about 1%. 
The Republican has always been gen-ff 
erous in exchange advertising, bul? 
much of this has been squeezed out 
so that the actual advertising over-all 
volume is down about 3%. 

This housecleaning together with 
minor readjustments of rates haf 
proven beneficial to the business office 
and has contributed to the conserva 
tion that has been made. A house organi" 
four-page tabloid is issued once #— 
month to take the place of promotion # 
ads and carriers’ pep talks, which for- 
merly were used in the columns @ 
the newspaper. This has materially {* 
reduced the amount of newsprint it fh 
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personalized distribution of this ma —* 
terial to the sources who are most it- 
terested in it. 
The 1943 six months’ average nt 
paid circulation will run about 
higher than 1941 for the same period. ; 
A vigorous “house cleaning” of 
lists was instituted. Price was rai 
from 3c to 4c. Returns, though always 
few, were eliminated and street 
returns utilized for advertising check 
(Continued on page 43) 
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fo increase the supply. On request of 
Iie industry and WPB, WMC recently 
placed the pulp wood cutting and pulp 
, manufacturing industries in the cate- 


ry of essential activities. The in- 


dustry itself has set up a special cam- 
"[paign committee to increase the cut- 


Donald M. Nelson 


h had ing of pulp wood enlisting the co- 


cut to 
olumn 


‘tening 
ore of 
S con- 
uction 


eration of newspapers and the ex- 


lension service of the Agriculture De- 


Appeals are being made 


0 farmers who have suitable wood 
bts to spend a few days a month 
cutting pulp wood to relieve the short- 
age. Steps are also being taken to 


ptovide improved transportation facili- 
lies to insure the delivery of pulp 
wood to the waiting pulp mills. 













Due to the gradual exhaustion of 
present inventories of both pulp and 
wood, consumption of pulp will soon 
depend directly upon current receipts. 
As these pulp receipts are below nor- 
mal, the shortages will be translated 
practically unchanged into a short- 
age in paper itself. This current paper 
shortage is now estimated at abeut 
20 per cent in terms of last year’s use 
but inevitably will soon approach the 
present 26 per cent pulp shortage. 

A considerable part of the present 
paper shortage is due to the tre- 
mendous demands made upon the 
paper producers for new paper prod- 
ucts urgently required as substitutes 
for items formerly made of more essen- 
tial materials. In the container and 
packaging fields alone paper has 
gone to war as a pinch hitter for steel, 
iron, wood, glass and other essential 
materials leaving less paper for the 
normal peacetime commercial and civ- 
ilian uses. Simultaneously, the war 
has greatly increased the amount of 
paper required to meet ordinary uses 
for printing, writing, wrapping and 
others. 

The federal government has made 
every effort to reduce its use of paper 
and a recent survey indicates that 
some 200,000 tons have been saved 
through conservation in the Federal 
agencies during the past year. 


Out of total estimated governmental 
requirements for paper for the year 
1943, amounting to a little less than a 
million and a quarter tons, nearly a 
quarter goes to meet lend-lease re- 
quirements, about a third to provide 
Army needs, a sixth to GPO printing, 
and the balance to other agencies. 

The facts of the paper shortage are 
simple and conclusive. Every user of 
paper will just have to get along with 
less for the duration. Essential war 
needs must be filled first but if con- 
servation measures are conscientious- 
ly adhered to we can be reasonably 
sure that essential civilian demands— 
and this certainly includes the press— 
can be met. 
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copies, which also were “cut to 
bone.” The closeness with which 
lation is guarded is evidenced 
the publisher’s early edition check- 
gcopy being returned to the circu- 
tion department for use as adver- 


ising tear sheets; and several times 


we circulation department has bought 


ids to reduce waste and cuts down|f 
over-run and also makes a saving|} 















wd because the saving in daily 
ges during the same period has beer |} 


paper from a nearby newsstand to 
e a “missed” paper. 
An earlier press run, called the 


‘Arthur Edition, necessitated by| ' 
lization of buses and trains instead] } 
automobiles, renders it possible to} 


inthe presses at slower speed. This 


Precious gas and tires. There have 
tn no mechanical adjustments made 


} actual saving in paper for the . 
st six months of 1943, compared with] fj 
base figures of 1941, has been|f 





4%. This figure should be empha- 


y 10.6%. 


The “tricks of the trade,” in closer|f 
trol of the circulation and thelf 
uble use of some papers, together|# 


ha little more careful scrutiny of 
ite and over-runs, has created the 
ltrence of 5% in the saving. 





same sort of “nibbling” as has e 
tn applied to the circulation control| | imi 
WS, in the fall of 1940, instituted in 


the make-up and type faces in the 
Republican. An example of this is in 
the movement of the “Weather,” 
which occupied 312 inches in the lower 
corner of Page One, to the ears of the 
masthead, thus saving 314 inches. 

Date lines and page folios at the 
head of each page used to be in 12- 
point and extended over the eight 
columns. Now they are eight-point 
and three columns with a shoulder- 
less rule. This saving amounted to 
100 lines. 

Banner lines were eliminated inside 
as well as department heads; front 
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page banner line was reduced in size 
of type; drop heads were reduced from 
many lines to few lines; dash lines 
and three-line top heads reduced to 
two-lines of smaller size; dash lines 
were dropped out of heads; Associated 
Press credit lines were largely elim- 
inated. 

Classified heads and promotion copy 
were cut down materially; cuts were 
trimmed down so that no meaningless 
space was used; cut-offs were changed 
to column rule and the slugs, top and 
bottom, eliminated. 

Comics have been reduced from five 
columns to four columns, and this 
permitted the publication of two more 
comics. 

The cut in the number of items and 
space devoted to sports is about 50%. 

Social has suffered a 25% cut and, 
while the social items now used do not 
overlook the major events and wed- 
dings, etc., the general run of smaller 
social items are not the bridge parties 
but the canning groups; and not the 
golf scores, but surgical dressing items. 


CHARLOTTE OBSERVER 

THE Charlotte (N. C.) Observer fully 

met the limitation order for the first 
two quarters—in fact our curtail- 
ments were drastic to the point that 
we did not consume as much tonnage 
during the first six months this year 
as was consumed in the correspond- 
ing period of 1941 despite the fact that 
we were allocated a very small addi- 
tional tonnage, none of which was 
used on account of the heavy curtail- 
ments put into effect. 

When the directive No. L-240 came 
out, we were confronted with a prob- 
lem which at the outset seemed al- 
most insurmountable if our efforts to 
comply with the directive were to be 
successful. First of all, the circulation 
of the Observer on Jan. 1, 1943, was 
up 12% daily and 18% Sunday over 
that of 1941, with an upward trend 
which by the end of the first quarter 
of 1943 showed an increase of some- 
thing over 13% daily and 20% Sunday 
over the first quarter of 1941. 

However, we immediately set about 
to curtail newsprint consumption in 
every possible way. Our efforts in- 
cluded drastic reduction in number 
of pages printed. We cut a total of 
460 pages for the first quarter and 516 
pages for the second quarter, making 
a total of 976 pages for the two 
quarters. 

In order to give a clearer picture of 
our situation, it is appropriate per- 
haps to emphasize that if we had not 
reduced the number of pages as we 
did it would have required approxi- 
mately 722 tons more newsprint than 
was actually consumed to have taken 
care of our circulation on a normal 
basis. This saving in tonnage was the 
equivalent of a cut in the then current 
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use of newsprint of about 14 per cent. 

In addition, our conservation efforts 
included the followitg: 

1. Discontinuance of returns. 

2. Use of newsprint confined to 
publishing our newspaper. (All circu- 
lars and other non-essential items 
eliminated.) 

3. Practically all circulation promo- 
tion eliminated. 

4. Newspapers for office use, adver- 
tisers, and complimentary copies have 
been cut to a minimum. 

5. Number of features reduced, 
smaller society cuts, and about 50% 
fewer engravings. 

6. News more carefully edited. 

7. Market page is set on a 5%4-pt. 
slug instead of a 6-pt. slug, which 
conserves some space by saving one 
inch on every 140 lines. 

8. Elimination of all samples. 

9. Stricter economies in the produc- 
tion in press room operation and mail 
room distribution. 

We have already put into effect 
plans which contemplate further re- 
duction in our consumption of news- 
print for the third quarter of 1943 
over the third quarter of 1941. If 
necessary to comply with the 5% ad- 
ditional curtailment, the circulation of 
the paper will be frozen at the point 
required to accomplish this. 


DULUTH HERALD & NEWS- 
TRIBUNE 

During the first five months of 
1943, the Duluth Herald & News- 
Tribune has been able to hold its 
newsprint consumption to 5% below 
its quota in spite of substantial gains 
in advertising and circulation. The 
news hole has been reduced, not by 
dropping features, but by more care- 
ful editing, reducing size of comics 
and by printing fewer and smaller 

(Continued on page 45) 
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Ox government emphasizes the urgent war) ,,, 
time need to conserve newsprint. a 


In most cases, important tonnage savings (and) SY 
operating economies, as well), can readily be 
effected by standardizing on a width of 8 columns) sti 
12 em columns, with 4 point rules—to use 6) 


inch paper rolls. du 
. . . . . rol 

The principal alterations to your existing auto} cli 
plate equipment are usually quite simple and inex. - 
pensive. 7/1 


On a Junior or Automatic Autoplate, resetting) inc 
the cutting saw for a shorter page and resetting 
matrix clips for a narrower page, present no prob-| tim 
lem. Neither is there a problem on the Pony 
Autoplate, of resetting the plate stop and core 
casting bars and bolster strips, for a marrower| the 


page. 

If the reduction in width is substantial, it may ae 
be necessary to fill in part of the bolster depression) poi 
in the matrix holder clips and file off the bolster) $5" 





inc! 


. . nec 
packing strips. shri 
3 : the 

In some instances, when the cutting saw on the} char 
Junior is dropped, it falls opposite a groove in the “ 


cylinder. The same may be true on a Pony. Whe} ;, ; 
the plate stops are set for a shorter plate, the cut} poss 
ting saw will cut through a rib. In both instances, 
this troublesome groove in the cylinder of the 
Junior or core of the Pony, may be eliminated hy}! 
peening into it, an annealed brass ring. If this 
condition arises with an Automatic Autoplate, it iS) essit: 
usually best to replace the cylinder. 





















Autoshavers require only re-setting the upptt/ 
cutting tool, and occasionally, on the Heavy-duty 
model, adjustment of the plate ejector. 


Any replacement parts needed can be furnished) ; 
promptly on M.R.O. priorities. 





Technical details of the above adjustments aft 
treated fully in the series of Wood War-tim 
maintenance suggestions, appearing in this spac 
during the past year. If you have not received) ¢ 
your brochure of the entire series, please write 
it will be sent gladly on request. 





And if you encounter any unexpected difficultié 
in changing over to “66”—please write to t 
Engineering Department at Plainfield, for prompt 
detailed recommendations. 


WOOD NEWSPAPER MACHINERY CORPORATION rc 
Plainfield, New Jersey i 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 501 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Reducing Rolls fo 
65’2-Inch Saves 1/2 


Overall Cost of Change 
On Pennsylvania Daily 
Was $245 


James S. Lyon, general manager of 
the Washington (Pa.) Observer Pub- 
lishing Co., has worked out a plan to 
reduce 66%2-inch newsprint rolls to 
6544-inch, effecting an over-all saving 
of 14% in paper. 

“The Observer and the Reporter 
have for some time published with 
a newsprint roll of 66% inches. Since 
the restrictions on newsprint con- 
sumption we have been working to- 
ward reducing our over-all newsprint 
roll to as small a size as possible and 
still retain the same standard size 
printed page,” Mr. Lyon says. 

“In the beginning we planned to re- 
duce from 66%4-inch rolls to 66-inch 
rolls by cutting the center rings and 
clips on the press which would re- 
duce the center margin from %-inch 
to 34-inch and the end margin from 
7/16-inch to %-inch, leaving the 
width of the printed matter 15% 
inches and the shrinkage 9/16 inch 
to the page. This is the same shrink- 
age we have been using for some 
time. 

“In effecting this reduction the only 
change would be to alter the double 
page rings for our Pony autoplate in 
the stereotype department. 

“We likewise could reduce to a 66- 
inch roll by effecting a full half-inch 
reduction in the composing room— 
first by changing from four to three- 
point column rules and getting more 
shrinkage to the page. This would 
necessitate a total of 21/32-inch 
shrinkage to the page. The width of 
the page printed matter would be 
changed from 1534 inches to 15% 
inches. 

“After some discussion we decided 
to do both of the above and make 
possible the use of 6514-inch, four- 
page rolls. This resulted in the fol- 
lowing measurements: 

Printed matter... 1556 inches 
End margin...... % 
Center margin... % “ 


“The composing room change nec- 
essitated some little problem regard- 
ing measurements of display ads but 
since we have saws on our display 
machines the change was no problem 
whatever. We use both single column 
steel base and 36-point monotype 
base. Our only cost in the composing 
toom was the price of a new three- 
point mold for the monotype, which 
incidentally is producing every bit as 
good material and working out as 
satisfactorily as the four-point. 
“The Goss Printing Press Company, 
from the beginning, were very co- 
operative in assisting us by letter and 
lueprints of the necessary changes 
on the press as well as furnishing the 
information to the Wood Newspaper 
achinery Corporation for necessary 
adjustments on our Pony Autoplate. 
With the loan of fixtures from Goss 
for cutting center rings and clips we 
were able to make the changes in our 
own machine shop. The double page 
segment ring for our Pony Autoplate 

d to be cut in keeping with the new 
measurements and stops adjusted. 
_ “The over-all cost of the reduction 
including monotype mold, labor and 

ges to press and Pony Autoplate 

Was $245 which, in view of the fact 
hat we have effected a 114% reduc- 
tion, is very small. 

“I notice by Eprror & PusisHer and 
other trade magazines that news- 
Papers are requested to reduce to a 





standard size of 66-inch rolls. I am 
sure this can be done if publishers 
will only turn to their manufacturers 
for their competent advice. Our new 
roll sizes are: 654%-inch, 4914-inch 
and 32%4-inch. Our saving in news- 
print will relieve part of the burden 
of reducing newsprint consumption 
in keeping with recommendations. In 
our case this will mean an added re- 
duction of 334%, in keeping with 
order effective July 1, 1943.” 





How Newspapers 
Cut Paper Use 
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pictures. Office promotion advertis- 
ing has been greatly reduced. By 
using smaller sized comics, we were 
able to cut our Sunday comic section 
by 25%. We reduced the size of the 
Sunday Picture section by 25% and 
the Sunday Sport’s section by 33 1/3%. 
The circulation department has prac- 
tically eliminated returns by a more 
strict supervision of dealer’s require- 
ments and we have substantially re- 
duced the number of copies used for 
service and distribution among adver- 
tisers. 

In planning for the future, we are 
using fine-toothed comb methods to 
discover ways and means to effect 
further curtailment of newsprint con- 
sumption in order to avoid being 
forced to freeze advertising space and 
circulation. 


Plan N. E. Meeting 


The board of directors of the New 
England Newspaper Mechanical Con- 
ference at their recent meeting in 
Boston decided to proceed with plans 
for a conference to be held in Boston 
this October. It was the general feel- 
ing that due to the cancellation of the 
ANPA conference and wartime condi- 
tions it was more important to hold 
one this year than ever before. Un- 
less there are government restrictions 
made between now and then it will be 
held Oct. 16 and 17. Richard M. Fitz- 
gerald of the Worcester Telegram- 
Gazette is program chairman. Herbert 
T. Stanger of the Christian Science 
Monitor is president this year. 


Wood Names Masterson 


Oscar C. Roesen, president of the 
Wood Newspaper Machinery Cor- 
poration, announced recently the ap- 
pointment of John M. Masterson as 
executive assistant to the president. 
Mr. Masterson is well known in the 
newspaper and publishing fields both 
here and abroad, having been previ- 
ously associated with R. Hoe & Co., 
Inc., George H. Morrill Company and 
J. M. Huber, Inc. 


Termites Ruin Newsprint 


Termites attacked a couple of down- 
town Meadville (Pa.) buildings in- 
cluding the Tribune Publishing Com- 
pany, with more or less disastrous 
results, recently. Damage to the Trib- 
une Publishing Company was confined 
to newsprint stored in basement 
rooms; five rolls, valued at about $130, 
were severely damaged by the ter- 
mites eating through from the edges, 
sometimes as deep as one inch. 


Retires After 48 Years 


After serving continuously for 48 
years as a composing room employe 
for the Philadelphia Record, retire- 
ment came recently for Frank C. 
White, veteran employe, who admits 
he is 72—but doesn’t look it. White 
started with the Record in the old 
handset days, but transferred to the 
Linotype machine when the first 
model was installed. 


Urges Reduction to 
11-Em, 8-Pt. Columns 


Mechanical Chief Cites Saving 
In Newsprint Without 
Sacrificing Appearance 


Derrorr, July 5—There has been a 
lot of talk about conservation of 
materials necessary to the wer effort, 
but H. L. Higgins, superintendent of 
the Detroit News composing room, 
thinks that it is time for concrete 
action. He has come forward with a 
plan whereby the newspaper indus- 
try can effect great savings in news- 
print, metal and_ rubber—savings 
which would help to win the war, but 
which would also be beneficial to the 
newspapers themselves. 

Higgins’ plan is all based on the 
idea of reducing the width of news- 
paper columns from 12 ems to 11 ems, 
8 points, or a reduction of 4 points. 

Higgins has been working on the 
idea for more than a year, ever since 
the shortage of newsprint began to 
be felt. He has put the experiment 
to actual test in the Detroit News in 
the last two months and has proved 
to his own satisfaction that the change 
would bring about numerous advan- 
tages with a minimum of trouble and 
expense. 

General Approval of Idea 


He has found the management of 
the Detroit News favoring the change 
and correspondence with the officials 
and members of the ANPA shows a 
general approval of the idea. Putting 
the change into effect, however, would 
require action by the WPB and other 
national agencies so that the reduc- 
tion could be made standard for the 
nation’s papers. Only in setting up 
such a standard could the plan be 
made effective, Higgins points out. 

Here are some of the advantages 
of the change, as listed by Higgins: 

The four-point reduction would 
realize a saving of 32 points to the 
page or 17/9 inches for the four-page 
roll. Regular shrinkage would bring 
this to a saving of approximately two 
inches. 

This two-inch saving would permit 
reduction of roll width from 66 to 64 
inches for papers using that size, ef- 
fecting a 3% saving in newsprint. 
Papers using a wider roll, of course, 
could effect an even greater saving. 

The saving of 3% could be used to 
offset the 5% reduction which the 
industry was subjected to this week. 

The financial saving on paper alone 
would run about $80,000 a year for 
papers of 400,000 to 500,000 circulation 
which have an average weekly page 
run of 300 to 350. 

Save 1,800 Inches a Week 

The saving in white space per page 
would be roughly six inches, or 1,800 
inches a week for the newspaper of 
400,000 to 500,000 circulation, averag- 
ing 300 pages per week. 

Besides the newsprint savings, 
economies would be effected in zinc 
and copper through the reduction in 
cut sizes. Rubber rollers on the 
presses, as they were replaced, could 
also be reduced in conformity with 
the narrowing of the paper rolls. 

Higgins has given the matter much 
thought, but admits that he has not 
carried his figuring to hairlines. He 
says that he is willing to let any in- 
terested person carry on his experi- 
ment to finer results. 

He also declared that it was natural 
to expect opposition to his idea, but 
that he was interested in bringing the 
matter into open discussion in order 
to get some action toward economies 
which would help win the war. 

Higgins said that his study had 
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convinced him that wordage loss 
caused by changing to the narrower 
column would be—on a point basis— 
only 5% lines per 22-inch column of 
solid 8 point. Over 100 columns, he 
said, there would be a wordage loss 
of only one column. 

The loss in wordage involved in a 
line four points narrower would be 
practically negligible, Higgins pointed 
out, because of the fact that most 
paragraphs, under the present set- 
up, end on a short line. The change- 
over would merely use some of the 
line space which is now wasted. 

Advertising Little Affected 


As for advertising, he pointed out, 
the narrower columns would result 
only in a very minor trim of the white 
border, thus losing none of the effect. 

“That is the beauty of the proposal,” 
Higgins said. “No one gets cheated. 
The subscribers lose nothing, the ad- 
vertisers lose nothing and the papers 
lose nothing.” 

As proof of that contention, he said 
that the very minor reduction was 
not even noticeable to the general 
public; that the previous arrange- 
ment of the selling part of the ad 
need not be touched and that the 
papers themselves saved money. 

At the time that he made his test 
page with the narrower columns, 
Higgins took copies of the paper to 
veteran newspaper men on the News 
staff and asked them if they noticed 
anything different with the page. Al- 
most to a man, they were unable to 
detect any change. 

As for the mechanical changes nec- 
essary to put the narrower columns 
into use, Higgins said that they were 
of no great consequence, most of the 
operations being jobs that the papers’ 
own mechanics could handle. 

In the composing room, adjustments 
would have to be made on the liners. 
On the forms, strips of steel 32 points 
wide could be inserted along either 
side or divided to run along both 
sides. Or adjustment strips could be 
made for the side stick. 


The engraving plants would have a 
purely mechanical problem in cut re- 
duction. But in relation to cuts for 
national advertising, Higgins said that 
this was the main reason why such a 
reduction of column width would 
have to be made universal—so that 
all such advertising matter would be 
made in standard form. 

The stereotypers would compensate 
for the change merely by moving saws 
and undercutting plates. New eylin- 
ders would be needed to cut 1534-inch 
plate instead of 16-inch plate. 

In the press room, compensation 
would be made by moving the press . 
clips or cutting down the rings. 

Asked why he hadn’t carried on his 
reduction as much as a whole em, i.e., 
down to 11 ems, Higgins said that 
although the reduction from 13 to 12 
ems had not been noticeable to the 
general reader, the 1l-em column 
would be sure to strike the eye and 
seem too narrow. 

As for the proposal to adopt a nine- 
column page as a means of conserv- 
ing space, and thus paper, Higgins 
said that such a proposal did not 
strike him as feasible because adver- 
tisers accustomed to eight-column 
ads, for example, would merely ex- 
tend their orders to the extra column, 
disregarding the extra cost. 


Prints 7-Page Paper 


The Grants Pass (Ore.) Daily 
Courier recently published a seven- 
page paper as a method of increasing 
the size of the paper one page instead 
of two. Pages five and six were 
printed on half pages, four columns 
wide. This resulted from printing the 
inside sheet of the paper on a three- 
quarter sheet instead of a full two- 
page wide sheet. 
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Woman Executive 
Sparks N. Y. Post 
Ad Department 


Mary McClung, Ad Director, 
Has Revitalized Staff, 
Procedure with Results 


One of the few top woman news- 
paper advertising executives in the 
country is revitalizing the advertising 
department of 
the New York 
Post and _ less 
than a year after 
assuming top 
spot in the de- 
partment is 
showing results. 

She is Mary 
McClung, who 
last November 
was appointed 
Post director of 
advertising, and 
today modestly 
points out that 
the daily, one of the oldest in the 
country, not only has overcome a 
plaguing linage loss but has driven 
over to the other side of the road. 
In short, things are looking better 
than they have in years, Miss Mc- 
Clung says, and she is optimistic for 
the future. 

Miss McClung, an attractive soft- 
spoken woman, has been with the Post 
since 1937 when she joined the ad 
staff to help launch the daily’s classi- 
fied section. So effective was her 
work there and along other organiza- 
tional lines in the ad department that 
she was appointed associate director 
of advertising two years ago. 

Started on Pittsburgh Press 

In private life the wife of Edward 
C. Kennelly, Post national advertising 
manager, Miss McClung began her 
newspaper career on the Pittsburgh 
Press some 15 years ago after having 
directed sales promotion for the Yel- 
low Cab Company of Pittsburgh. 

“T first really learned the value of 
newspaper white space then,” Miss 
McClung comments. “We made the 
city taxi conscious through an inten- 
sive newspaper advertising campaign 
and the results were very gratifying. 
So you can see I really believe in the 
product I’m selling.” 

Just as Mrs. Dorothy Backer, Post 
publisher, is sparing no expense or 
effort to rebuild the paper to serve the 
masses, to make it the leading paper 
in the city, so Miss McClung is work- 
ing to make it the “first” paper as an 
ad medium. 

After more than two years on the 
Pittsburgh Press Miss McClung joined 
the Milwaukee Sentinel-News, where 
she remained two years. Her next 
post was on the New York World- 
Telegram, in 1932, and she remained 
there five years before joining the 
Post. 

Latest of the McClung innovations 
to build ad linage for the Post was 
effected last week when the first mid- 
week book section appeared under 
the editorship of Sterling North, for- 
merly literary editor of the Chicago 
Daily News. Appearing Thursdays, 
the section also features a column, 
“Authors Are Like People,” by Clar- 
ance B. Boutell, former book publish- 
ing executive. 

“We understand the summer months 
are slow in the book trade,” Miss 
McClung says, “and we don’t expect 
very much will be doing in an adver- 
tising way. But like all other plan- 
ning we have been doing here—look- 
ing months ahead—we expect returns 





Mary McClung 


when things start humming again in 
the fall.” 

The Post is out to get more national 
advertising, Miss McClung said, in 
pointing out that the newspaper last 
December severed connections with 
its special representative and set up 
its own national department headed 
by Mr. Kennelly. In addition, she 
points out, the Post has effected rate 
changes up all along the line. 

An indefatigable worker, Miss Mc- 
Clung speads anywhere from 10 to 16 
hours a day at her desk. She says 
she has no time for hobbies, stating, 
“the Post is my hobby as well as my 
work.” 

Combining a pleasing personality 
with a quiet efficiency, Miss McClung 
is an executive who can sit in on an 
all-male conference and make her- 
self understood. A pillar of strength 
to her subordinates, she has imbued 
her staff with an untiring devotion to 
duty, as results show. She is an asset 
to the organization. 

Born in Butler, Pa., about 30 miles 
outside of Pittsburgh, Miss McClung 
received her schooling in those cities. 
She was married to Mr. Kennelly in 
August, 1941. They have no children. 
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same area if the regular outlet should 
refuse it on ‘first call.” 

“We consider this case (NBC v. 
FCC) almost, if not completely, de- 
cisive of the present one,” the court 
was told. 

If AP, U.P. and INS had banded 
together not to serve a publisher who 
would not join an overall association 
or who would not do something else 
which he had a right to refrain from 
doing, legal precedents cited might 
have some bearing, it was pointed out. 
But AP has not engaged in combina- 
tion with any other news agency. 

“We do not claim that the limited 
post-publication quasi-property rights 
upheld in the INS case would permit 
the defendants to engage in boycott 
or price fixing or to attach abnormal 
restrictions’ on the sale of AP mate- 
rial,” the brief continued. “But even 
if the post-publication quasi-property 
right of AP in its news reports should 
be knocked out, AP would still be en- 
titled to attach reasonable and cus- 
tomary contractual restraints con- 
comitant with furnishing its service.” 


The Tribune declared it had heard 
of no “Chinese Wall” incident in 
which the owner of a newspaper, or 
the sole owner of two or more news- 
papers in a city, has deliberately made 
exclusory contracts with two or more 
agencies for the avowed purpose of 
excluding a competitor from his field, 
nor has the government shown any. 

"Puffing" Explained 

Each news agency “puffs its own 
wares,” the court was told. “Plaintiff 
places great reliance on the puffing 
advertisements of AP,” the brief said. 
“U.P.’s claims are also gargantuan, 
while INS claims to be superior to 
both of them. The Chicago Sun avows 
its foreign, Washington and domestic 
news coverage is the most complete 
and best in Chicago. We doubt the 
probative value of any of these 
‘pufts.’ ” 

Should AP be required to accept all 
comers, it would (depending upon the 
limitations of the decree) become a 
virtual monopoly, the Tribune as- 
serted, “whereupon a virtual monopoly 
statute transforming AP into a strict 
public utility would surely ensue.” 

“Suppose the decision herein should 
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lay down the principles which would 
require every news agency, large and 
small, to accept all comers—which we 
believe is in accordance with plain- 
tiff’s theories. If AP is better than 
the others, and if, having no com- 
mercial profit, it is cheaper, then it 
would absorb many of the outlets of 
the others; competition for beats and 
exclusivity would vanish, for no 
agency would be allowed exclusivity; 
one news agency would be enough 
and only one would exist. A national 
virtual monopoly law would be en- 
acted. 

“But suppose the principles would 
apply to AP and to all other news 
agencies serving, say, 50 clients. No 
investigating body will have found 
50 to be the magic number, but sup- 
pose it should be hit upon. AP would 
have an immediate influx of members 
—Field and (Mrs. Eleanor Medill) 
Patterson surely and others probably. 
Then in the search for exclusiveness 
the 50 strongest newspapers would 
form their private news agency, and 
then 50 more, then another 50, until 
those were reached which could not 
stand the expense. 

“Without the 108 largest metro- 
politan newspapers, now paying over 
50% of AP assessments, the smaller 
papers would be in a bad fix. 786 
papers pay less than one-fifth of the 
total assessments.” 

McCormick Would Want U. P. 

Declaring Field’s estimates of $2,- 
250,000 a year if he were to obtain AP 
service were too high, the Tribune 
said an AP member must undergo 
considerable expense to offset the loss 
of exclusive service to a competitor. 
“The Chicago Tribune, for example, 
would either subscribe to U.P. or 
would, in its own search of exclusive- 
ness, considerably expand its own 
Chicago Tribune Press Service,” the 
brief disclosed. 


“The Chicago Sun, according to 
Field, if it became an AP member, 
would save as much or even more in 
the cost of service in one year than it 
would be required to pay under the 
(10%) formula ($348,044.78, of which 
the Chicago Herald-American would 
receive $154,114.23 and the Tribune 
$193,930.55). Such payment would 
inadequately compensate the Tribune 
for its loss of exclusive AP service. 

“The applicant—Field—asserts that 
AP must serve him on equal terms; 
he should be willing to see to it that 
his own agency—U.P.—shall serve the 
Tribune on equal terms, if the Tribune 
desires it.” 

In its plea for denial of the motion, 
the Tribune said: 

“The government speaks of ‘ten- 
dency’ to monopoly. Tendency is not 
enough. There must be a ‘clear’ 
danger of monoply, a ‘present’ danger 
of monopoly and an ‘imminent’ danger. 


“This court is asked to order AP to 
accept every applicant to membership 
if he merely owns a newspaper and 
will sign the roll. This means that 
the government wants the court af- 
firmatively to order AP against its will 
to publish its information to Field, 
Patterson and others. 

“The right to remain silent when 
one wishes not to speak is as sacred 
as the right to speak. Here the gov- 
ernment asks more than to require AP 
to publish; it asks that AP be re- 
quired to publish exactly the same in- 
formation to Field, Patterson and 
others that it is furnishing to its mem- 
bers. This, the Supreme Court held, 
the State of West Virginia constitu- 
tionally could not do in the Barnette 
case, 11, L. W. 4472, June 14, 1943, 
overruling the Gobitis case. 

“The right of citizens to remain 
silent is one of the primary rights em- 
bodied in the First Amendment, so 


important and so essential in our form 
of government that it may not be im. 
paired save where the impairment js 
imperative for the very existence of 
the government. The needs of society 
must be ‘clear,’ ‘present,’ ‘imminent/ 
before the individual may be g9 
coerced. 

“The government speaks of ‘ten. 
dency’ to monopoly. Tendency is not 
enough. There must be a ‘clear’ dan- 
ger of monopoly, a ‘present’ danger of 
monopoly and an ‘imminent’ danger of 
monopoly. Not only must the monop- 
oly be clear and imminent, but the 
monopoly itself must be such that its 
continuance would in some way im- 
peril our kind of society. None of 
these essentials are here present, 
Monopolization of beats and scoops is 
not enough. Mere superiority works 
no clear and present danger. 

“One reason the quasi-public util. 
ity doctrine has never been applied 
to newspaper or news-agency callings, 
is because the concept of freedom of 
the press forbides government to order 
one to publish when one wishes to 
remain mute. Another reason is the 
inability of government to supervise 
the enforcement of such a decree re- 
lating to news, which is not a stand- 
ardized commodity. ; 

“Any order herein that AP must 
serve all without discrimination would 
commit the court to prevent such dis- 
crimination by eliminating any in- 
equality between metropolitan and 
country coverage, between foreign 
and domestic, between sports and 
financial, between complete coverage, 
which entails heavy assessments, and 
merely adequate coverage, which per- 
mits smaller assessments. These mat- 
ters, which have long been the con- 
stant source of intra-corporate dif- 
ferences, would, under such order, be 
fought out in citations for contempt.” 


Townley, Updike & Carter, New) 


York, and Weymouth Kirkland, Chi- 
cago, attorneys for Mr. McCormick 
and the Tribune Company, filed the 
brief. It was signed by Weymouth 
Kirkland, Howard Ellis, A. Leslie Hod- 
son, Emil F. Meier, Andrew C. Hamil- 
ton and J. Howard Carter, of counsel 

ne 


Stunt Ties in with New 
Product Campaign 


Capitalizing on the elements of mys- 
tery and surprise, the Buffalo (N. Y,) 
Evening News ran an unusual adver- 
tising campaign in May and June for 
“101,” a germicide manufactured in 
Buffalo. Results showed that consumet 
awareness developed from 50% it 
three days to over 80% in four weeks 
and at the close of the six-weeks cam- 
paign, nine out of ten housewives ap- 
proached knew about the product. 

A young woman called, for the cam- 
paign’s purpose, “Miss 101,” circulated 
daily in downtown, neighborhood, ani 
suburban districts where she af 
proached persons and asked if the) 
had a 101 label. If they had the labe 
with them, they received a pair @ 
stockings. In return, the persons wrot 
a testimonial and gave permission ' 
use their names. If they possessed ™ 
label, Miss 101 gave them a folder & 
plaining the stunt and the product. 

After the initial half-page display # 
and three 12-inch by 2-column aé 
16 and 17-inch single column ads wet 
used daily, and for the six-week’ 
period the linage totaled 8,900. +* 
latter ads ran “Miss 101’s Diary, 
names and testimonials of winnel 
and information about 101. 

















Ray Coller, News advertising ma 
who wrote the copy, suggests that 
same stunt could be done with dol 
bills, since the nylon and silk hd 
used in this case are not now Pr 
curable. He also believes it would? 
effective for cigarettes and gum. 
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growth of New England news- six busy States—and then look at 
papers has kept comfortably ahead the newspaper roster. Start draw- 
of New England’s population gains ing large circles around the larger 
these past two years. trading areas, smaller circles around 
the many other important cities, 
and pretty soon you'll find yourself 
with a coverage pattern the likes of 
which you'll find nowhere else. 


We've shown you how many maga- 
zines you'd have to buy—and at 
what high cost—to even begin to 


numbers. So much good advertising misses 
the boat simply because it misses 
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EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
THREE-JUDGE COURT HEARS OPENING OF AP SUIT 





continued from page 5 


the government on that point. The 
response was affirmative. 


Judge Learned Hand also asked 
Rugg if he criticized AP as to the 
amount paid or as to the condition im- 
posed when a new member is admitted. 
Rugg responded that he felt the 
amount required, 10% of all assess- 
ments paid since 1900, was “prohib- 
itive.” 

“Our criticism,” he said, “is that the 
money goes to the members involved 
and not to AP for betterment of its 
service.” 

When he declared that “you only 
need adequate funds to make a deal,” 
the court asked: “Is there any con- 
trol of this?” 

“No,” Rugg responded. He ex- 
plained that 35 out of the 1235 AP 
members have been admitted by this 
method. Only the “whim and caprice 
of the members” control admissions, 
he declared. 

Avoid Use of "Waiver" 

Judge Learned Hand cautioned him 
to avoid use of the word “waiver” in 
discussing protest rights, suggesting 
“withdrawal” was proper. 

“The AP says many members have 
been admitted. That in no way miti- 
gates the viciousness of the exclusion,” 
he argued. When he brought in the 
failure of KVOS, Bellingham, Wash., 
to obtain Press Association service 
because several AP members pro- 
tested, Judge Learned Hand asked if 
that were the only incident of that 
kind. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Rugg. 

“Otherwise the service is open to 
all?” 

“Yes.” 

At another point Judge Swan asked 
Rugg how, in his opinion, the AP 
membership should be determined. 
Rugg responded that he took a “realis- 
tic view” of the membership by-law 
which he said should be stricken 
down. Mr. Pfeiffer protested that the 
fact had not been shown when Mr. 
Rugg stated that the historic AP 
standard which he described as “im- 
proper,” was “whether an AP member 
would be hurt.” 

Judge Hand interposed: “We could 
hardly undertake to lay down the 
standards for admission.” 

Rugg also detailed the proxy fight 
against Field in 1942. “This is only 
one of 105 applications denied in the 
existence of AP,” he said, but among 
the others were some denied “for 
whimsical and capricious reasons.” 

“The mechanics for a selective boy- 
cott is here and that is the kind of 
concerted action prohibited by the 
Sherman Act,” he declared. 

Question of AP's Size 

Answering a question by Judge 
Swan as to whether AP “is bigger 
than the other two (U.P. and INS) 
combined,” Rugg called his attention 
to Press Association’s 1941 literature 
as “the facts behind AP’s superiority.” 
Its budget of $12,000,000 annually is 
more than the two other news agen- 
cies combined, Rugg declared. The 
AP brief, however, belittled the PA 
literature as so much “puffing” in 
which all news agencies indulge. 

Judge Learned Hand also asked 
whether news service is costly to a 
publisher. Rugg said the U.P. service 
cost the Chicago Sun $100,000 the first 
year but this was later reduced. 

Summing up his argument, Rugg 
said: 

“I suggest that the facts are clear, 
that there is no genuine or substantial 
dispute. That one conclusion alone 
can be drawn. 

“That the facts are clear and that 


the mandate is imperative and cannot 
be escaped, and that conclusion is that 
there has been concerted and collec- 
tive action on the part of the 1235 reg- 
ular members of AP in a denial of 
the services of the AP, which is of 
competitive value to competing pa- 
pers, for the advantage, the exclusive 
advantage, of those participating in 
the concerted action.” 

Rugg said there is no issue con- 
cerning the Chicago Sun. “If it is rel- 
evant, our position is that it is only 
one of many applications which have 
been denied during the existence of 
AP,” he explained. 

Mr. Lewin argued the law after Mr. 
Rugg cited what he described as the 
facts of the case. Lewin said he ex- 
pected to show the court that the AP 
exercises a “primary boycott which 
has been uniformly held to be in vio- 
lation of the Sherman Act.” He said 
the collective weight of the cases cited 
in the government brief should con- 
vince the court. 

“What the defendants have done 
here could not be done legally by the 
corporation acting as a single trader,” 
he said. “The defendants over and 
over have admitted that its acts are 
collective acts and not the acts of a 
corporation. 

“The AP uses its collective action to 
take a competitive advantage for its 
members, just as in the American 
Medical Association anti-trust case 
recently decided.” 

In that case, he added, the attempt 
to prevent health group doctors from 
joining AMA was “to protect the 
economic interest” of AMA’s doctor 
members. He quoted the words of 
Judge Learned Hand that price-fixing 
is not the only means of restraining 
trade. In all but one of seven cases 
decided in the Supreme Court the re- 
fusal to deal with a third party has 
been upheld, he said. 

AP’s conduct “is illegal per se and 
is not open to any justification,” Mr. 
Lewin declared. The free press issue 
injected by AP in the case is purely a 
point of law, he said, pointing out that 
federal regulation of a news agency 
had been made allowable by the AP 
vs. National Labor Relations Board 
case. 

Pfeiffer Argues for AP 

At the outset of his argument Mr. 
Pfeiffer cited an opinion by Judge 
Learned Hand which defined a boy- 
cott as “a combined refusal to deal 
with anyone.” The chief defense 
counsel declared there was “not the 
slightest shred of evidence” that this 
occurred in the AP case. 

If the government motion is granted, 
Mr. Pfeiffer said, the AP power to dis- 
cipline its members dissolves. Judge 
Learned Hand said Mr. Rugg had 
mentioned that there was no set of 
standards regarding applicants in the 
by-laws. Mr. Pfeiffer replied that 
this was true in part, but those ad- 
mitted sign the by-laws and agree to 
adhere to its rules, after the judge had 
observed that “there might be some- 
where in the AP by-laws a standard 
on the suitability of an applicant be- 


sides having money.” 

The court also said it understood 
that AP did not exercise standards on 
those who purchase papers and thus 
become members. After Mr. Pfeiffer 
started to explain that only 35 mem- 
bers out of more than 1200 admitted 
to AP had obtained membership in 
this manner, Justice Learned Hand 
remarked that he “could see that it 
doesn’t happen often.” 


“How could any cooperative asso- 
ciation be built up, Mr. Pfeiffer asked, 
“if the assets of the member should 
not go along with the sale of the 
paper?” He described this as “a prac- 
tical consideration” of the situation 
which does not affect the standards of 
admission of members as a whole. 

Points Out Field's "Exclusives" 

Mr. Pfeiffer, after describing the 
search for exclusivity in the newspa- 
per business as “constant,” attacked 
Marshall Field’s exclusive contracts 
with various feature agencies. “His 
files are filled with exclusive con- 
tracts,” Mr. Pfeiffer declared. 


Several times during his address the 
chief of AP counsel came back to 
Marshall Field and the Chicago Sun 
in his arguments. He was finally re- 
buked by Judge Learned Hand for 
alluding to Mr. Field as “the govern- 
ment’s client.” 

“T don’t really gather the relevancy 
of all this,” the judge told him. 

At one point Mr. Pfeiffer, after de- 
describing how the New York News, 
New York Journal and New York Mir- 
ror had obtained huge circulations 
without AP service, had remarked: 

“The government says they had rich 
backers. Well, if Marshall Field is a 
pauper, that certainly is news that I 
hope AP doesn’t get scooped on.” 

Another time he had remarked: 
“This whole case reeks of the Chicago 
Sun.” 

Mr. Pfeiffer contended that the rec- 
ord shows “no existent or consistent 
policy to exclude applicants if their 
election would improve the position 
of AP.” He cited the record to the 
court on the ground that “the only 
thing the government says regarding 
this is its own thoughts and opinions.” 

The by-laws have “fostered compe- 
tition” among other news agencies, he 
said, and AP has not attempted to 
control non-AP papers or their for- 
tunes. 

No Element of Boycott 

“There is no element of boycott 
here and the case of the government 
falls on that,” he said. “The AP has 
never boycotted anybody in its long 
existence.” 

He explained to the court how the 
10% formula is applied when a new 
AP member is admitted, after Judge 
Swan questioned him about it. He 
also pointed out to the court that Mr. 
Rugg was wrong when he stated that 
a successful AP applicant must give 
up comics under the exclusive con- 
tracts phase of the by-law which gov- 
erns admissions. 


During an interchange between 





HIT OUTDOOR LIQUOR ADS IN VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND,Va., July 4—The pretty girl on the billboard advertising beer 


soon wil! disappear from the Virginia landscape. 


And so will all other 


outdoor advertisements of alcoholic beverages not in compliance with State 


ABC Board regulations. 


This will come about as the result of the Virginia 


Supreme Court’s ruling in the case involving the Anheuser-Busch Company 
and the ABC Board, on an appeal by the board from Richmond Circuit Court’s 
refusal to grant an injunction against Anheuser-Busch’s use of billboard ad- 
vertising. The board’s regulations permit only two types of outdoor adver- 
tising. A retailer may display his number and type of ABC license in letters 
not more than five inches high—and nothing more. A manufacturer or whole- 
saler may have one sign at his place of business giving the name of his brand 
—no limit on size of letters here, but also no alluring ladies or other decora- 


tions to beguile the public fancy. 


———. 


court and counsel which follow 
Judge Augustus Hand said: “It cer. 
tainly looks like prima facie evidencg 
that they (members in occupied fields) 
have to be paid for loss.” 

No proof has been shown that AP 
has “prevented anybody, much leg 
U.P. or INS, from getting local news 
at the source,” Mr. Pfeiffer said. He 
reminded the court of affidavits of UP 
and INS executives testifying to this 
fact and said there was a direct issue 
with the government on that point, 

A map of the United States wags 
placed on an easel and Mr. Pfeiffer 
called the court’s attention to the faet 
that it portrayed the intensity of local 
coverage by U. P. 

Subscribers were represented by 98} 
red pins, while 2,100 black pins indi- 
cated string correspondents. 

“The court may notice the areg 
around Chicago where the complaint 
in this case comes from,” he said, 
“You'll see how complete the cover- 


age is. We haven’t room to put in the | 
pins, there are so many string men | 


and radio news correspondents for 
U.P. in that area. 

“The AP is growing old,” he con- 
tinued. “Is it to become a penalty of 
respectable old age that you must 
share your bed with everyone who 
wants to sleep with you? It hasn't 
been the law up to this time.” 

Newspapers “all seek what the other 
fellow hasn’t got,” Pfeiffer said, “and 
that is what produces competition. 
In the field of news reports, pictures, 
features and comics every practical 
man in the newspaper business is in 
agreement that it is exclusivity that 
they are after,” he added. 

“If exclusivity were to be diminished 
by government action I think it would 
cut down the number of newspapers 


in the U.S., because they would all | 


have the same thing,” he argued. 
Would Have No Money Value 
“If everybody can publish the news 
reports of AP, then they would have 
no value from the standpoint of money 
to anybody, and you do not get a 
group of newspapers or an individual 
who is going to spend his time and 
money to produce these expensive 
news reports from all over the world 
if everybody is going to be privileged 


to use them and there is no exclusivity [| 


about them. : 

“The only thing that gives them 
value is that they are the exclusive 
property of those who produce them. 
That is true whether the news agency 
is a cooperative or a commercia 
organization.” 

He pictured the government as say- 
ing that because AP has the equiva- 
lent of a property right in news, 
therefore it must give it to those who 
want it. Declaring that if this were 
the case, the decision in favor of AP 
in the litigation with INS over prop- 
erty rights in news was “out the 
window.” 

Citing the fact that of 300 daily 
morning newspapers in the USS. in 
1942, those with AP membership 
totaled 15,800,000 in circulation, while 
those served by U.P. totaled 10,700,000 
circulation, Mr. Pfeiffer asked if this 
showed the AP dominance which the 
government has sought to prove. UP. 
he said, has 65% of the total circula- 
tion in the U.S. in both morning and 
evening fields. 

Robert Neill, speaking for 793 “‘small 
newspaper” members of the AP fol- 
lowed Mr. Pfeiffer. His introductory 
remarks elicited a question from Judge 
Learned Hand as to Judge Neill’ 
clients’ part in the case record, 
the attorney created one of the ligh 
spots in the proceedings with his 
answer: 

“Your Honors, when I looked # 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Ken Crawford 
Back After 
3 Months in Africa 


Says Correspondents Can 
Be Proud of Their 
Records Made Under Fire 


Wasuincton, July 5—The green 
brassard with the white “C” denot- 
ing that the wearer is a war corre- 
spondent is a 
ticket and a wel- 
come to share 
the food of every 
military unit in 
North Africa, 
Kenneth G. 
Crawford found 
in three months 
of coverage for 
the Marshall 
Field Newspa- 
pers. 

Back in Wash- 
ington, Crawford 
has relinquished 
the duties of chief of PM’s bureau and 
will join Newsweek magazine after a 
month’s respite. 

The brassard can be worn proudly, 
the returned writer commented, “be- 
cause the correspondents have made 
it a symbol of courage as well as of 
understanding journalism. Soldiers 
know that the men who wear it are 
willing to dig their own fox holes 
right up there where things are hap- 
pening. They not only do their own 
jobs but they often help out with odds 
and ends of army chores.” 

Share Rigors with Troops 

He found the original corps of cor- 
respondents assigned to Gen. Eisen- 
hower before the North African land- 
ing has remained pretty much intact 
and keeping up with the troops, shar- 
ing the rigors of climate and terrain. 
“They are a crowd we as newspaper 
men may well be proud of,” Crawford 
complimented. Stars and Stripes, 
praising the press in the field, esti- 
mated casualties at 1242%. 

Not all war injuries are without 
their amusing side, the former PM 
writer found. Instanced was the story 
of a correspondent who was riding 
around in a borrowed. jeep when he 
found himself in a German outpost 
which immediately opened fire. Craw- 
ford tells it this way: “He jumped 
for the ditch and started working his 
way from boulder to boulder—to Hell 
out of there. He was doing a good 
job of it until by error of judgment 
he overestimated the height of one 
boulder. In the moment that his rear 
was higher than the boulder, a ma- 
chine gun bullet found its mark. His 
story is that he hadn’t enough strength 
left after a long run and considerable 
loss of blood to fight off the well- 
meaning doctor who proposed to cite 
him for the Purple Heart. He says he 
will not go through life explaining the 
circumstances under which he won 
the award.” 


3-Judge Court 
Hears AP Suit 


continued from page 48 








Kenneth Crawford 








this record in this case, I lost my boy- 
hood ambition to be on the bench.” 
Mr. Neill pointed out that his clients, 
including newspapers in cities of less 
than 50,000 population, constituted half 
the membership of the AP, and paid 
one-fifth of the organization’s reven- 
* wes. Nevertheless, he declared, they 
were the backbone and the lifeblood 





of the press association—not finan- 
cially, but through their contribution 
of news. The large majority of them, 
he said, were absolutely dependent on 
the Associated Press for other than 
local news. If this case were de- 
cided in favor of the government 
and against the AP, he pointed out, 
the large metropolitan newspapers 
could make their own arrangements 
for national and foreign news. His pa- 
pers did not have the financial re- 
sources to do likewise. He concluded 
his brief argument by referring the 
court to the affidavits submitted in 
behalf of the small newspaper mem- 
bers of the AP. 


Denying Mr. Lewin’s statement that 
present AP operating methods are a 
form of boycott, Weymouth Kirkland, 
attorney for the co-defendant Chi- 
cago Tribune Company, declared that 
the restraints alleged by the govern- 
ment were nothing more than re- 
straints ancillary to a normal contract 
—“nothing more nor less than the pro- 
tection of the rights of the buyers of 
AP news service.” 

Calling the court’s attention to sev- 
eral decisions which had been ren- 
dered by one or more of its members 
on cases germane to the present issue, 
Mr. Kirkland declared that “exclusiv- 
ity had been held to be the heart and 
core” of business, and that AP opera- 
tions in no way erected a_ boycott 
against the publications of Marshall 
Field and Eleanor Patterson. His 
argument followed closely the line of 
the Chicago Tribune Co. brief which 
is covered at length in other columns 
of this issue. 


Rooks 


“To realize the four freedoms, we 
need only one freedom—Freedom!”, 
is the premise and the conclusion of 
“The Spirit of Enterprise,” by Edgar 
M. Queeny, chairman of the board of 
the Monsanto Chemical Co. 

Queeny presents his arguments for 
freedom of competition, which he be- 
lieves to be the soundest basis for 
democracy, logically in a lively, read- 
able fashion. He is convincing chiefly 
because he willingly admits both the 
faults of business and the successes of 
the New Deal, while still opposing all 
forms of bureaucracy. 

However, the books offers nothing 
new in the way of solutions to the 
many economic problems, and a New 
Deal proponent, being as honest in his 
beliefs and as logical in their presen- 
tation as the author, could sway a 
reader to his side as easily as Queeny. 

In looking to the post-war period, 
the author paints a glowing picture of 
material advancement and a _ long 
peace, dominated by a universal doc- 
trine, similar to the Monroe Doctrine, 
outlawing aggression. He cites his- 
torical periods of long peace which 
aided the successful development of 
free enterprise, and advocates a Wil- 
sonian Council of Nations to work out 
international relationships and main- 
tain peace. He does not, however, 
suggest any real plan for preventing 
business, operating freely, from de- 
stroying peace itself by things such 
as pre-World War II scrap shipments 
to Japan. 

“The Spirit of Enterprise,” published 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons, does offer 
the best arguments for capitalism, but 
the best thing about it is that it 
arouses thought, which if in sufficient 
quantities may lead to a successful, 
democratic plan for a better peace. 
—M. E. L. 





EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


@bituary 


VICTOR FRANCIS JAGMETTY, re- 

tired dean of Atlantic City news- 
papermen, died July 5 at his home in 
Northfield, N. J., after a lengthy ill- 
ness. He was 76. An Atlantic City 
correspondent for Philadelphia, New 
York, and other metropolitan papers 
as early as 1880, he became the first 
reporter for the old Atlantic City 
Evening Union newspaper in 1888, 
and when the Atlantic City Press be- 
gan publication in 1895 he served as 
its first editor. He retired from active 
journalism in 1926. 

Hersert W. Twippy, 76, head of the 
proofroom of the New York World- 
Telegram, died July 1 while at work 
in the office of the newspaper. After 
20 years with the New York Herald, 
in 1923 Mr. Twiddy joined the New 
York Telegram and continued when 
it merged with the World. 


Mas. Rosert T. Puiurrs, formerly 
a reporter on the Worcester (Mass.) 
Telegram, died recently in a Japanese 
prison camp, according to a telegram 
from the War Department received by 
his widow, Mrs. Elizabeth Phillips, of 
Milford, N. H., where she now lives 
with their four children. He was 
taken prisoner at Bataan. 

Georce W. Herrick, 83, veteran leg- 
islative correspondent whose pen was 
used for oath-signing by every New 
York governor from Alfred E. Smith 
on, and for the first Presidential oath 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt, died of a 
heart attack July 6, less than two 
weeks after the death of his sister. 
Mr. Herrick had represented the New 
York Morning Telegraph, a racing pa- 
per, and numerous trade publications 
at Albany for more than 40 years. He 
was secretary of the New York State 
Legislative Correspondents’ Associa- 
tion. 

JESSE Boye, 63, for many years po- 
litical writer for the old Pittsburgh 
Gazette-Times and later with the Sun- 
Telegraph, died on June 29 after a 
long illness. 

WituraM Situ, 54, pressroom ma- 
chinist for the Detroit News for 23 
years and a World War I veteran, 
died July 3 after an illness of a year. 


Canadian Paper 
Price Studied 


There was no indication after an 
all-day meeting July 8 at the Biltmore 
Hotel, New York, between Office of 
Price Administration officials and a 
group of newspaper publishers, that 
any definite action had been taken on 
the demand by Canadian newsprint 
manufacturers for higher prices on 
their product. 

One conferee said only the general 
newspaper situation was discussed and 
it was learned that the OPA was rep- 
resented by a staff of statisticians. 
Prentiss Brown, Price Administrator, 
was not present, a participant said. 

The OPA issued a carefully worded 
statement preceding the meeting in 
which it pointed out that Canadian 
mills had warned that a curtailment 
in supplies of their newsprint might be 
expected in the last three months of 
this year unless a price increase were 
forthcoming. 

The OPA statement said that Cana- 
dian representations for a ceiling price 
would be divulged at the New York 
session, but “OPA does not wish to 
make them public at this time.” 

A price increase of $4 a ton was 
granted last March on both American 
and Canadian newsprint sold in this 
country, boosting the “port” ceiling to 
$54 a ton. The Canadians had asked 
for an increase of $8 a ton. 
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CLASSIFIED 
RATES 





SITUATION WANTED 
(Cash with Order) 


1 time—.50 per line 
4 times—.40 per line per insertion 


HELP WANTED and 
ALL OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS 


| time—.90 per line 
2 times—.80 per line per insertion 
4 times—.70 per line per Insertion 


FORMS CLOSE WEDNESDAY NOON 
FOR CURRENT WEEK'S ISSUE 


To calculate cost of any classified adver. 
tisement, count five average words te the 
line. Minimum space accepted fer publ. 
vation Is three lines. Advertisers whe 
thelr ads, Box No. EDITOR & PUBLISNN 
sheuld censider this as four words. 














CASH on the line 





for desirable printing 
machinery... complete 
plants purchased. 


We sell better grades 
of equipment, rebuild 
machinery to factory 
standards . . . guaranteed 
as new mechanically! 








TYPE & PRESS OF ILLINOIS 
A Reliable Source of Supply 


220 South Jefferson 
CHICAGO 6 

















Mechanical Equipment Fer Sele 


FOR SALE 


5—Kohler Reels 
240—4” Pipe Rollers 
5—1 HP. D. C. Motors 
5—1% D. C. Motors 
1—Complete—Former 
4—Pr. Folding Cylinders 
8—Formers 
18—10” Ink Drums 
26—14” Ink Drums 
14—Ink Pumps 
14—Ink Rails 
8—Pr. Tension Roller 
Brackets 
100—Ft. 3” Shafting 
80—7” Form Rollers 
92—6” Form Rollers 
170—4” Stocks 
72—Pr. Gears—64 T. 1%” 
P.—2Y,” Bore 


LOUIS BLUMBERG’S SON 


240-56 W. Allegheny Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Contact E. G. Ahearn 


—. 








Journalistic Antiques 


—_—— 





If you have any rare Journalistic & 
tiques that you would like to dispose d 
or that you think worthy of a story or® 
feature please write today to An 
Editor, Editor & Publisher, 1700 Time 
Tower, New York 18, N. Y. 
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Newspaper For Sale 
AFTERNOON PAPER es- 





INDEPENDENT 
tablished 1875, Indiana town of 3,500. 


Owner, nearly 75, wishes to retire. May 
Bros., Binghamton, N.Y. 





Newspaper Wanted 


v To buy daily city 10,000 to 
95,000 by experienced publishers. Give 
articulars in confidence. George and 
ssell Bennitt, Sweetwater, Texas. 

DAILY or weekly in substantial 
field in Northeast wanted by responsible 
party. Box 1154, Editor & Publisher. 





re . 








Newspaper Brokers 


Y BROTHERS, Binghamton, N. Y. Es- 
tablished 1914. Newspapers bought and 
sold without publicity. 


PUBLISHING PROPERTIES bought, sold, 
appraised. Confidential negotiations. 

L. PARKER LIKELY 

New York 18, N. Y. 











Times Tower 








Mechanical Equipment For Sale 


10 COMPLETE PLANT LIQUIDATION: 
Late Model 14 Linotype Machine, Serial 
No. 47,999, having 34 channel extra wide 
3 unit auxiliary. Also (2) Model 8 Lino- 
types, (30) Extra Full Length Magazines, 
(70) Fonts of Linotype Matrices, (55) 
Fonts of Ludlow Matrices, (8) All Steel 
48-drawer Cut Cost Cabinets, (4) All 
Steel Flat Top Type Cabinets, 8-ft. All 
Steel Newspaper Makeup Table, and nu- 
merous other items. 700 CASES FOUN- 
DRY TYPE, LIKE NEW, never utilized 
for printing, used for reproduction proofs 
only. 
PRINTCRAFT REPRESENTATIVES 
New York, 7, N. Y. 





305 Broadway 





Mechanical Equipment Wanted 


AM INTERESTED in purchasing Pony 
Autoplate with twenty-two and_ three- 
quarter inch cutoff. Write or Wire Box 
1106, Editor & Publisher. 


WANTED 

Goss press, single width (two pages wide), 
13% inch printing diameter—21% inch 
cut-off or deck for same. Give full de- 
tails and prices. Box 1042, Editor & 
Publisher. 

RADIAL ARM FLAT ROUTER, page size. 
Interested in either Hoe, Goss, Ostrander- 
Seymour or Royle. Give make, size and 
price. Box 1142, Editor & Publisher. 














20 to 82 page double width rotary press 
with folder and stereo equipment. Herald 
& Record, Summit, N. J. 





Help Wanted 
Administrative 


MANAGER. Oapable of assuming full re- 

nsibility small daily and large weekly. 

ust be experienced in all phases of 
publishing including labor relations and 
labor contract negotiations. Must be 
thoroughly familiar with all government 
regulations and their application to 
newspaper publishing. Present manager 
subject to draft. Give draft status, 
salary expected, experience and refer- 
ences. Box 1057, Editor & Publisher. 











Help Wanted 
Circulation 


EXPERIENCED Circulation Man for assis- 
tant to Circulation Director, New England 
Daily and Sunday, 50,000 circulation. 
Good opportunity for advancement; $50 
per week start. Draft exempt. Familiar 
home delivery. Give references. Box 
1164, Editor & Publisher. 








Kelp Wanted 
Advertisi 








ADVERTISING MANAGER for small daily. 
, Position open at once. Good salary, 





Permanent. Daily Telegram, Columbus, 
Nebraska. 
DISPLAY ADVERTISING salesman for 


New Jersey daily with 10,000 circula- 
tion. Oopy writing and layout experi- 
ence necessary. Give full details. Box 
1086, Editor & Publisher. 

DISPLAY ADVERTISING SOLICITOR with 
Proven newspaper copy writing and lay- 
out ability. Must have clean record and 

draft exempt. Apply Courier-Post 
Newspapers, Camden, N. J. 


URGE MIDWESTERN NEWSPAPER 
wants National Advertising Salesman ex- 
émpt from draft. The man we want is 
willing to work in the national depart- 
Ment for the duration as salesman. He 
will be able to make contacts in his 
travels that should assure him of real 

rtunities in the future. If you have 

ities that have not been recognized 

your present employer this should 

& real opportunity. State your age, 

draft status, salary now making, prefer 

ee man. es is o Sa Ly 
ewspaper. x 1098, tor 

Publisher. _— 











Help Wanted 
Advertising (Cont'd) 


WANTED advertising man in the national 
department of a metropolitan midwest 
evening and Sunday newspaper—one with 
experience in contacting agencies and 
general advertisers preferred. Must have 
a successful selling record. Not subject 
to draft. All replies should give full de- 
tails stating income required. Applica- 
tions will be treated confidential. Box 
1087, Editor & Publisher. 


WANTED: Experienced advertising sales- 
man for permanent work on first news- 
aper in Southern market of 75,000. 
plendid opportunity for man in smaller 
market to advance. Give complete refer- 














ences as to age. Draft status. Refer. 
ence. Box 1111, Editor & Publisher. 
Help Wanted 
Pai sal 





EDITORIAL WRITER for prominent news: 
paper in Northwest. Non-defense city. 
State qualifications. Submit samples of 
editorial work. Full time position re 
quiring competency. Box 1101, Editor 
& Publisher. 


ALL-ROUND EDITOR -REPORTER, one 
man news staff for Connecticut live week- 
ly. Must be live wire $40.00 to start. 
Box 1143, Editor & Publisher. 

CITY DESK JOB open on evening daily, 
29,000 circulation. Good opportunity for 
man able to direct local news coverage 
and make up paper. Must be A-1 copy- 

__reader. Commercial News, Danville, Ill. 

CITY EDITOR Wanted. Prefer one who 











knows sports and is draft exempt. Job 
pays $50. Write fully. H. G. Clark, 
Daily News, Williamson, W. Va. 





EDITOR for a well established business 
publication. Newspaper experience pre- 
ferred. State age, previous connections, 
references, and salary expected. Box 
1136, Editor & Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED WOMAN to write and edit 
woman’s page, small daily in suburban 
area, near New York. Box 1145, Editor 
& Publisher. 


I’m looking for a man or woman capable 
of covering City Hall, County Courthouse 
and other general assignments in this non- 
defense Florida town of 12,000 popula- 
tion. This is a five afternoon and Sunday 
morning daily located directly on the 
Gulf of Mexico 70 miles South of Tampa 
where Florida’s famed sunshine is at its 
best and living costs are reasonable. If 
you are not frozen to your job or can be 
pried loose I definitely have something to 
offer the person interested in working 
with a good gang and living pleasantly in 
one of Florida’s better known smaller 
resorts. The job is permanent but please 
don’t waste my time unless you can back 
up what you say you can do. Write Air 
Mail giving age, draft status, minimum 
salary acceptable (I can’t meet Metro- 
politan scales of course), experience, 
references and photo if possible. Manag- 
ing Editor, Herald- Tribune, Sarasota, 
Florida. 

MANAGING OR EXECUTIVE EDITOR 
wanted by paper in southern town of 
100,000. Must not be afraid of work 
and be able to manage his staff well. 
Now just a wartime job but applicant 
must be capable. Box 1140, Editor & 
Publisher. 


REPORTER—Capable some desk work and 
thoroughly experienced on small city 
dailies. Prefer draft-exempt man for 
duration opening. Mid-west. Box 1150, 
Editor & Publisher. 


REPUTABLE NEWSPAPER in non-defense 
city in Northwest has permanent positions 
open for experienced and competent re- 
porters, also first-class sports editor. Box 
1104, Editor & Publisher. 


SOCIETY EDITOR, mid-west city of 15,- 




















000; prefer energetic woman familiar 
with small daily routine. Must be 
capable writing own heads. Box 1151, 


Editor & Publisher. 

WANTED: Editor for middle western daily 
newspaper in capital city town. Need 
man with experience able to work any 





place. Only married man, middle age 
considered. Box 1096, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 





WANTED—EXPERIENCED TELEGRAPH 
EDITOR. Afternoon Georgia Daily. Give 
draft status, experience and salary first 
letter. Box 1107, Editor & Publisher. 


~~ Wanted 
echanical 


ALL-AROUND ENGRAVER to work at 
trade and manage good plant in non- 
defense city in Northwest. Good salary 











and commission to man accepting re- 
eames Box 1102, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 





COMBINATION make-up and ad alley man 
—weekly $38.00, plus good future for 
right man. Box 1139, Editor & Publisher. 


UTILITY PRINTER for weekly newspaper 
and job shop. Operate job presses, 
Ludlow, bindery equipment. Cast mats, 
route and mount castings. Fill in on 
linotype. 54c per hour, overtime at 
time and one half. Give draft status, 
work record and references. Box 1058, 
Editor & Publisher. 





Help Wanted 
Mechanical (Cont'd) 


Situations Wanted 
Circiulation (Cont'd) 





COMPOSITOR: Mark-up, make-up, operate 
Ludlow. To replace man _ subject to 
draft call. Union Shop. 85c per hour, 
overtime at time and one half. Give 
work record, draft status, and _ refer- 
ences. Box 1056, Editor & Publisher. 





WANTED: A mechanical superintendent for 


newspaper plant with 90,000 circulation, 
who thoroughly understands management 
and operation of composing room, other 
mechanical departments and production 
problems. Must be capable of handling 
ersonnel and labor negotiations. Give 
ull qualifications, including past exper- 
ence, age, marital status, salary expected, 
references, etc. and enclose photograph. 
All information will be held strictly con- 
fidential. Box 1108, Editor & Publisher. 


Help Wanted 
Photographer 
FIRST CLASS NEWS PHOTOGRAPHER 
on good combination newspaper in non- 
defense city in Northwest. Must pro- 
duce good copy for engravers. Give full 
— Box 1103, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 

















Situations Wanted 
Administrative 





Are you looking for experience? 

If so you are offered: 

@ Twelve years of executive experience 
with leading book publishers as editor; 
production, and advertising manager. 

@ An established reputation as a copy- 
writer, designer, and author. ° 

Seven years of college and university 

preparation. 

@ This man, draft deferred, believes that 
today the ‘‘job’’ is seeking the ‘‘man’’ 
and is interested in an opportunity 
that will utilize his all-round experi- 


ence. 
Box 1134, Editor & Publisher. 
PROMOTION MANAGER, organizer, lec- 
turer. Knows the national field. Writ- 
ing, editorial experience. Seeks position 
using above qualifications. Box 1153, 
Editor & Publisher. 











Situations Wanted 
dvertising 


CIRCULATION MANAGER doing successful 
job Southern paper 60,000 circulation. 
Outstanding record five other papers 
various sections. Specialty care boy 
promotion. Fully capable handling - 
situation. Aggressive, resourceful. Dr 
exempt. References all employers. 
reason for change. Box 1020, Editor & 
Publisher. 

CIRCULATOR. 25 years experience metro- 
politan papers, morning, evening, Sun- 
day, city and country. Now City Circula- 
tor, desire to be C. M. on medium size 
daily anywhere. More interested in per- 
manenecy and future than salary. ox 
1041, Editor & Publisher. 








Situations Wanted 
Editorial 

CITY EDITOR seeks managing editor job 
in competitive field. Good references. Box 
1128, Editor & Publisher. 

CREATIVE EDITORIAL EXECUTIVE 
available. Recently originated idea lead- 
ing to 92-page special edition. Twice 
cited by publishers’ association and 
winner of Headliners Club of America 
award. Now Government service special- 
ist. Consider only editor, managing edi- 
tor or assistant publisher post. Box 
1147, Editor & Publisher. 

EXECUTIVE EDITOR of paper, 70,000 
circulation, seeks editorship, editorial, 
desk post or combination on small daily 
in middlewest, south; 30, family; rounded 
experience, including sports; no duration 
offers, no boom cities. Box 1141, Editor 
& Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED 
teen years general reporting, 
writing, women’s page editing. 
newspaper photographic experience. 
1014, Editor & Publisher. 


EDITOR—managing editor: 18 years metro- 
politan, medium and small papers seeks 
position with afternoon daily, 15,000 
to 80,000. Box 1124, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 


EDITOR, REPORTER—Long experience 
editorial staffs, features, public relations, 
radio broadcasting, scripts. Box 1070, 
Editor & Publisher. 











newspaper woman. Fif- 
feature 
Some 

Box 











ADVERTISING SALESMAN OR MANAGER 
12 years a newspaperman. 
Draft exempt, college graduate. 
Box 1161, Editor & Publisher. 
TWENTY YEARS sales experience avail- 


able. Such work covers selling local 
and national advertising; syndicated 
news, features and advertising services 


all over entire country. Known to all 
editors, publishers and business mana- 
gers of daily newspapers coast to coast. 
Box 1099, Editor & Publisher. 





DISPLAY ADVERTISING SOLICITOR— 
Young lady, 23, single, university gradu- 
ate. Display advertising experience, for- 
merly sold radio time. Box 1159, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 





DISPLAY MANAGER 
Now top staff man on foremost large 
midwest metropolitan daily. Unexcelled 
record for ingenuity, aggressiveness, and 
production. Outstanding in wartime 
plus lineage. Well experienced in every 
display classification. Capable manager. 
Gilt-edge references for proven ability. 





Age 35. 8-A. Box 1160, Editor & 
Publisher. 
Situations Wanted 
Artist 





EDITORIAL ARTIST—Cartoonist, 15 years 











experience. Go anywhere. Box 1133. 
Editor & Publisher. 

Situations Wanted 
Circulation 
CIRCULATION MANAGER 25 years prac- 
tieal newspaper experience. ittle Mer- 

metropolitan system, A.M., 


chant Plan, 
P.M., Sunday and combination news- 
sage. Highly efficient, loyal, depend- 
able. Successful record as executive and 
producer. Age 45. Now employed (10 
years present position). Box 1012, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 


AN AGGRESSIVE thoroughly competent 
circulation man of proven ability de- 
sires connection. Morning - Evening. 
Combination newspapers. Box 1049, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 


CIRCULATION MANAGER: Twenty-five 
years experience. Specialist home de- 
livery. conomical methods. Ovnserva- 
tively aggressive. Used to hard work; 
and difficult problems. References. Box 
1081, Editor & Publisher. 


CIRCULATOR, Young enough to ‘‘take it’’ 
and old enough with years of eri- 
ence, in all departments of circulation, 
to be an all around circulation expert. 
Started as newsboy and worked up. 
Ambitious, steady, sober and honest. Ex- 
cellent character. 11 years on one 
paper. Prefer small daily or good 
weekly in Wisconsin or Middle West. 
Changing for personal reasons. Must be 

rmanent. Age 35. Three children. 

x 1090, Editor & Publisher. 











INTELLIGENT YOUNG WOMAN, college 
graduate, experience on small city daily, 
wants general news reporting position in 
larger city. Can supply reference. Box 
1137, Editor & Publisher. 

NEWS EDITORIAL WRITER age 48; not 
fast, but good; want to write daily by- 
line article; two-year contract; $38 a 
week. Box 1131, Editor & Publisher. 

NEWSPAPERMAN experienced on copy- 
desk with city-wire editor background 
desires change to position of responsi- 
bility on smaller daily. Employed, 35, 
3A. Available immediately. Box 1155, 
Editor & Publisher. 

PERMANENT POSITION as editor or man- 
aging editor of daily newspaper, town 
10,000 to 30,000. Thoroughly experi- 
enced. Employed. Family man 37 years 
age. Hard Worker, excellent references. 
Box 1144, Editor & Publisher. 

SPORTS EDITOR, capable of assisting with 
general news work, seeks change to 
afternoon daily of over 10,000 circula- 
tion. 14 years experience in reportorial, 
advertising, publicity. Draft exempt. 
Box 1132, Editor & Publisher. 


TO EDITORS: experienced foreign corre- 
spondent (Allied national) with office in 
mdon and first-class contacts is free 

to accept regular representation or spe- 
cial assignments for reputable American 
publication or group, chain, agency or 
syndicate. Box 100 c/o T. B. Browne, 
Ltd., 551 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


TRAINED JOURNALIST, Young lady one 























year’s experience editing Municipal 
League magazine, social science back- 
ground, A.B. University of Michigan, 


wants reporting, writing position vicinity 
New York City. References, writing 
ability, character, personality. Box 1135, 
Editor & Publisher. 

WRITING OPPORTUNITY, 24 ——_ 
Athletic 4F, M. A. (T.C. Columbia) 
varied background. Travel anywhere. 
Box 1046, Editor & Publisher. 

WRITER, 40, trade magazine experience, 
wants newspaper work. Ambitious, en- 
ergetic. Box 1089, Editor & Publisher. 

YOUNG MAN, experienced in Radio, Dra- 
matics, and newspaper work, desirous 
of writing job. Energetic, Harvard A.B. 
Travel anywhere. Box 1138, Editor & 
Publisher. 














Situations Wanted 
Mechanical 





COMPOSING ROOM Foreman Superintend- 





ent—West and Day work referred. 
Sober. Union. Box 1011, Editor & 
Publisher. 
LINOTYPE MACHINIST with exceptional 


and wide experience desires 
Capable as head machinist in 
Age 43, reliable, energetic, 

x 1060, Editor & Puyb- 


ability 

change. 

large plant. 

good habits. 
lisher. 









By ARTHUR ROBB 


THE EXTENT to which thinking on 
industrial relations has been be- 
witched and bewildered by the legis- 
lation of the past 10 

Strike for No years can not be bet- 
ter illustrated than 
the controversy 
between the Provi- 
dence Journal Co. 
and Typographical Union No. 33 of 
that city, which moved to the strike 
stage this week. The union voted 
overwhelmingly for a strike and re- 
ceived I.T.U. sanction on the ground 
that the publisher had broken their 
contract by paying some members of 
his composing room force more than 
the minimum prescribed in the scale. 

An arbitrator had held that the con- 
tract had thus been broken, the union 
decided that it no longer had a con- 
tract and submitted a new proposal. 
The publisher, advised by counsel, 
contended that the contract made Nov. 
1, 1941 was still in force, except for 
the sections which the arbitrator had 
decided were violated, and stated that 
the company was seeking means for 
correction of the violations. Then the 
arbitrator specifically declared that 
“as far as my decision goes, the con- 
tract is still in effect with the excep- 
tion of the wage scale clause.” In the 
face of that declaration, the union still 
voted to strike, and the newspapers— 
the morning Journal, evening Bulle- 
tin and Sunday Journal—notified their 
readers that they would suspend in 
the event of a strike, after an unin- 
terrupted publication period of 114 
years. 

The immediate issue is simple. The 
Journal Co., up to June, 1942, and for 
more than 40 years previously, paid a 
flat scale to typographical union mem- 
bers, with provision for over-the- 
scale pay on a piece basis to opera- 
ters wholly or partially engaged in 
setting news body type. It is well 
known that the L.T.U. for many years 
has sought to eliminate piece work, 
and in the contract which was signed 
in Jan., 1942, retroactive to Nov., 
1941, piece scales were abolished in 
the Journal-Bulletin shop as of June 
30, 1942. Basic wages were raised by 
the contract from a day scale of $52 
to $54.50 per week, and on night 
scale from $56 to $59. 

The deadline of competency was set 
at 7,000 ems per hour. The body type 
of the Journal in the copy on our 
desk appears to be 7% on 8, 12 
picas wide. This is at the rate of a 
bit less than 300 lines of 6 pt. solid per 
hour—uncorrected and including all 
“fat”—a fair, but not extraordinary, 
performance for a competent operator. 

To this question by Mr. Stickley, 
general manager for administration 
of the Journal Co.: 

“Should he set only 7,000 ems de- 
liberately; do you think he should 
deliberately hold out? We know 
they can set far better than that. Do 
you maintain they ought to cut down 
to the scale (of pay) and cut down 
to the minimum (of production)”? 

Alfred Whittle, L.T.U. representative 
at the hearing, answered, “Yes.” 

* * n 


Wages Over 
Base Scale 


AFTER a month of operation under 
the flat scale, the company found 
that the former piece work operators 


were earning less 
Company than — On Aug. 
2, 1942, the company 
er as voluntarily increased 
njustice the pay over the 


scale to 34 composi- 
tors, 10 of whom had been exclusively 
news machine operators on piece 
work, 20 had been partly on piece 
work, and four on other work. Of the 


Shop Talk at Thirty 


paper’s 130 composing room employes, 
46 were paid above the guaranteed 
scale. 

On Aug. 31, the union called the 
company’s attention to this, objecting 
to the arrangement as a violation of 
the contract provision which called 
for “mutual consent” on changes in 
the “contract and scale of prices,” 
stating that the change in pay had 
been made without consultation with 
the union, holding that the contract 
had been thus broken, and requesting 
a meeting of the joint standing com- 
mittee provided in the contract. 

Nominations for the fifth member 
of the committee presented by both 
parties failed of mutual acceptance 
and the fifth member was chosen by 
the Chief Justice of the Rhode Island 
Supreme Court. The Journal Co. ac- 
cepted him without question. He 
was Rev. William C. Meehan, O.P., 
of the Providence University faculty. 

Father Meehan reviewed the con- 
tentions of both parties at consid- 
erable length. The crux of the Jour- 
nal’s case, that it did not consider the 
minimums provided in the contract as 
“fair compensation for many of the 
news operators, and that the in- 
creases awarded represented the com- 
pany’s opinion of the value of their 
services.” 

The arbitrator interpreted the pub- 
lisher’s stand as claiming the wage 
provisions of the contract to be the 
minimum wage below which it can- 
not go, but above which it has full 
freedom of action; also the maximum 
wage that the union can demand for 
its member-employes. 

Having followed newspaper (and 
other) wage negotiations with more 
than average intensity during the past 
25 years, we thought the company’s 
contention based on sound sense. We 
have always considered a basic wage 
rate as a protection for both employe 
and employer, and if the latter elected 
to pay an employe more than his 
strictly legal wages, the risk laid 
solely upon the employer. The wage- 
earner had all the plus elements of an 
over-the-scale arrangement. 

The arbitrator thought otherwise. 
Disagree as we do with his reasoning, 
his words are interesting to everybody 
interested in stable industrial rela- 
tions, so we quote that section of his 
decision without elision: 

“To consider the argument of the 
publisher, the claim of right to deter- 
mine its pay policy above a minimum, 
we observe two aspects, namely the 
claim as it affects individuals other 
than the ‘straight news men,’ and that 
claim as it affects ‘straight news men.’ 
The first aspect may be said to be 
general, the second, special. 

“As to the general aspect, so-called, 
of the publisher’s claim, we observe 
that in our opinion the publisher has 
failed to distinguish between a power 
and a right. That the publisher has 
the power to determine and to apply 
its pay policy is demonstrated by the 
facts heretobefore recited. That the 
publisher has the right to do what it 
has the power to do and what is has 
done is very questionable. 

“The publisher’s claim that its right 
to determine pay policy above the 
scale considered as a minimum is ab- 
solute. This contention does violence 
to well-recognized and well-settled 
principles of collective bargaining.” 

Omitting two legal citations, we 
quote Father Meehan further: 

; “Numerous cases that might be cited 
illustrate that today the right to de- 
termine wage policy is not absolute or 
exclusive in an employer. To set 


limit upon the scope of bargaining 
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may, under circumstances, be unfair 
labor practice and illegal. To bar- 
gain with individuals and ignore the 
employe representative may, under 
certain circumstances, be an unfair 
labor practice. The union is clearly 
entitled to a voice in so important a 
condition of employment as the actual 
wages paid its members.” 
Concluding, Father Meehan held 
that the union had “correctly and 
promptly” asserted its position and 
that the publisher had broken the 
contract in paying overplus to “just 
some” of the straight news operators. 
* * * 


WITH all due respect to the arbitra- 
tor, we can’t follow where his logic 
seems to lead. When a union nego- 
tiates a contract with 


Can a an employer, and 
both are satisfied as 
st tie to its essential jus- 


tice, it would seem 
that the requrements 
of collective bargaining have been ful- 
filled. It would also appear that the 
union had exercised its voice “in so 
important a condition of employment 
as the actual wages paid its members.” 

We respect the solicitude of Father 
Meehan for the sacredness of collec- 
tive bargaining. Administered with 
justice, there can be no sounder foun- 
dation for the prosperity of both in- 
dustry and its employes. But—if col- 
lective bargaining is to be regarded as 
the special blessing of the wage- 
earner, if only the past wrongs of the 
employe and the past wrongdoings 
of the employer are to be considered 
in the current administration of the 
collective bargaining prescribed by 
law, where is the future for either 
employer or employe? 

If the union, or employe represen- 
tative, is to sit side-by-side with the 
employer as a judge of a man’s worth 
to a capitalistic enterprise, it can be 
assumed that the principles recited 
above by the typographical union rep- 
resentative will prevail. A standard 
volume of product and a standard 
level of wages will be the rule for 
union members, and there will be no 
incentive for the man with God-given 
talents above the average to use them 
for the benefit of himself, his family, 
his employer—and in the long run for 
his fellow employes. 

America was not built on an econ- 
omy of mediocrity. Neither was any 
of the other great civilizations that 
have ruled mankind. The Church of 
which Father Meehan is a distin- 
guished leader throughout the ages 
has called her most gifted sons to 
leadership and has never failed to rec- 
ognize and reward diligence and de- 
votion that outrun the ordinary. Had 
it done otherwise, it would have be- 
trayed its promise. 

We have a lot to learn about gen- 
uine collective bargaining in this 
country, but—doubt it not—we shall 
learn. We have come far since Baer 
of Pennsylvania announced the “di- 
vine right” of the coal operators to 
run the mines as they interpreted the 
heavenly directions. We have gone 
to the other extreme exemplified by 
John L. Lewis. Now we have sincere 
and learned men like Father Meehan 
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and disputants in Providence, R. | 
floundering in a maze of legal casuis. 
try. Eventually, we shall reach th 
stage where it will be recognized thy 
the man who pays wages is an equ 
partner with the man who collec 
them—for unless we do reach thy 
approximate balance, we can’t attain 
either collective bargaining or th 
prosperity that it is supposed to pro. 
duce. 


Citizens Use Ads to 
Get Blood Donors 


Abashed at the failure of their cit 
to come up promptly with its appor. 
tioned quotas of blood plasma to r. 
plenish the Red Cross blood banks 
prominent citizens and industrial cor. 
porations of Philadelphia have unite 
in a spirited advertising campaig 
to bring about the desired results, 

Whole pages are being taken in th 
Philadelphia daily newspapers to im. 
press the importance of more gene. 
rous donations and to urge upon citi. 
zens in all walks of life to voluntee 
for this very essential war service 
The fact is bluntly pointed out that 
Philadelphia at present is 4,000 pints 
behind its quota. 


A page-ad sponsored by 22 leading 


firms, who sign with their names and 
addresses, points out that 4,000 pints 
is enough blood to save the lives ¢ 
an entire regiment. Entitled “Th 
Blood you give—the Bonds you by 
—may save a soldier’s life,” the ap. 
peal urges persons to seek out Re 
Cross headquarters on Walnut Stree 
and perform at once this simple ani 
painless duty. 

Another page advertisement en- 
titled “Blood donors are proud folks’ 


and signed by ten other industridf 


companies, emphasizes the prideful 
distinction of the patriotic donor. | 
carries a schedule for blood donor 
Mondays through Saturdays, requests 
that telephone appointments be mad 


and prints the advice that dononf 


should not eat for four hours prio 
to their appointments. 


AD SCHEDULE HIT 


The Nova Scotia Weekly Newspa- 
pers Association, in meeting at Hali- 
fax, N. S., decided to take action o 
complaints from individual member 
that daily newspapers are receivin 
more than their rightful share of ad- 
vertising by the Canadian army, navy 
and air force, and the governmen 
services, generally. A representative 
of the Royal Canadian Air Force wa 
called into the meeting and ques 
tioned from the floor, but it wa 
found that the action by the associa- 
tion would have to be directed to the 
Dominion Government at Ottawa 
Ont. Members of the associatio 
claimed the weeklies are being dis 
criminated against in the distribution 
of the government advertising 
including that sponsoring recruits {0 
the army, navy and air force. 
delegation will likely be sent to 0 
tawa to formally lodge the complaint 
of the NSWNA. 





* Owing to the great care taken in the 
research for Answers to Questions, by 
Frederic J. Haskin, this department is said 
to have the highest rating for accuracy 
of anything appearing in the American 


newspaper. 


new contractor, 
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FOR JULY 10, 1943 
* 
BUY BONDS 
regularly for 
VICTORY! 
Let Us Send 
This Booklet — 


The A.N.PA. Committee on 
Newspaper Conservation asks 
us to remind you that continuity 


without undue restriction in 
form or circulation is a vital 
need today. Linotype’s booklet 





How Many Sacred Cows Are si ly for reducing news- 
YOU Feeding? offers a b the neces ices. 
checklist of methods for : +t prompted by ‘ng-room practices: 
inca ii A Check List pr P pli ed to composing mone ¥ 
—as a 
print tonnage . oe 


Newsprint Conservation? Tonnage Restrictions? 
Naturally, we are concerned with composing-room conditions. In times like these, 
when newspaper publishers are seeking every practical relief from economic encircle- 
ment, we like to share suggestions which can prove of value in the present effort to save 
newsprint tonnage. We offer neither a panacea nor untried methods or practices—every 
one of the items in this booklet is in every-day use in successful newspapers. Nor is the 


list complete. But you may find some suggestions which will be helpful in your plans. 
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Linotype Bodoni and Bodoni Book 
PRINTED IN U. S. A. 








“Inasmuch as WPB cannot perform miracles. . . 
every user of paper should be doing his best right 
now to figure out additional means of making it 
go as far as possible.” .... “Inside Washington”, 
Printers’ Ink, May 29, 1943. 


Since the newspaper industry has been given 


the opportunity to make its own plans for news- 


print conservation, it ill behooves anyone to 


disregard this confidence. Those publishers who 
are doing their utmost to conform to the 
situation at hand should not be penalized by the 
short-sightedness of others. The time has 
arrived when self-regulation and the ability to 


keep an industry commitment are seriously 


challenged. 


Newsprint Conservation Committee 


American Newspaper Publishers Assn. 








Page courtesy, Scripps-Howard Newspupers 
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